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THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

SESSION 1871. 



An Ordinary Oeneral Meeting of the Institute was held at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great Oeorge Street, Westminster, 
on Monday, the 8(Hh January, IBTl* Jambs A. Youl, Esq., in the 
chair. 

Mr. Leonabd Wbat read a Paper on the British Settlements in 
the Straits of Malacca. This will appear in the Transactions of 
the Institute for 1878 in an extended form. 

The following gentlemen took part in the discussion : Mr. 
Tidman, Mr. E. 0. Booth . General Oavanagh and Mr. E. J. 
Leveson. . 

The CHAiBMAN,^in summi ng UBj -^ieferre^ Jo the_^e %t loss the 
Institute had sustained in the sudden and melancholy death of^ir 
Yfill^oTy^ Denison . 

A vote of iTif.T|^g TOff given to Mr. Wray for his interesting 
paper. 
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An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, on Monday, the 20th February, 1871, 
the Right. Hon. Lord Viscount Buby, K.G.M.G., M.P., President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. BoBSBT Andbbw MAOFm, M.P., read the following Paper : — 

ON THE CRISIS OF THE EMPIRE. IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 

The question to which our attention is to be turned this eyenihg 
is of supreme importance. To the great world where the British 
people have been so marvellously set in a position of unapproached 
influence, it is no matter of secondary importance whether this 
empire of ours shall in time to come be strong or weak', be inde- 
pendent or dependent, shall flourish or decline, shall have a long 
and glorious or a short and ignoble future, shall remain entire or 
fall to pieces. Mankind in general wish it to be strong, inde- 
pendent, energetic, permanent. Our fathers 'meant it so. We, 
every one of us, mean it so ; we, I say, whether the many who 
plod at home, or the few who have adopted the colqnies as a sphere 
of labour and duty, honour and beneficent activity ; for we all are 
one : we feel and act as .children sprung of a . common stock. 
English, Scotch, and Irish blopd has been happily interfused and 
commingled in the British population. On each of the ccmtinents 
and in various isles thioughout the globe, we unitedly rejoice in 
ancestral privileges and hereditary prospects, administered and 
watched generously and confidingly by rulers elected by ourselves 
and from among ourselves, under the benignant sceptre of a Queen 
who reigns in her subjects* hearts because over her many and dis- 
tinguished virtues is shed the lustre of regal loyalty to our noble 
British Constitution. We wish to transmit to our children's 
children unimpaired these our singular advantages and distin- 
guished honours. We trust that generations to come will hold us 
in grateful remembrance as wise, and faithful administrators of a 
great empire-trust. In this spirit, along with avoidance of indivi- 
dual degeneracy, we seek to maintain and improve the existing 
British oneness and strength. 

A nation may become weak and wane through war, which, 
whether successful or not, is sure to lessen its population and to 
increase its debt and taxation (and increase in our case would 
most prejudicially affect our manufacturing pre-eminence) ; or it 
may, through lawlessness and effeminacy, decay and let slip, 
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though not the responsibilities — ^that is perhaps impossible — ^yet 
the international favour, respect, and influence which the prudent 
and generous counsels of a long line of worthy statesmen have 
accumulated and rendered solid and effective. 

There is a third manner in which weakness and decline may be 
induced, loss of territory and population by revolt or insurrection. 
Great Britain has suffered by the first and last of these causes, by 
wars and by loss of territory. Each of these debihtations, whether 
as to cause or effect, is universally regarded as calamitous. Much 
distress was felt at the loss of the Colonies which now form the 
United States of America. Deep regrets are felt still. The men 
of this day do not lament the vindication by our American cousins 
of their; independence and right to self-government, but its estab- 
lishment by the way of separation of interests and severance of 
ties. They have been prosperous and powerful since, in spite of 
the great <disrupJdon. So have we. - But might not both have been 
stronger and happier, more serviceable to each other and to the 
human race, if we had continued not mere friends — ^this we havQ 
been and are — not allies, which we have not been, although we 
might and should, but fellow-citizens.' 

Little blame and no reproaches to either side for not following 
the most excellent way. Blame will, however, be ours, if we ignore 
and fail to profit by the lessons of experience. There may be'fair 
ground to question whether separation was a misfortune or a 
benefit, an error or a necessity. Grant that it was a )>enefit and a 
necessity, does that support the eccentric policy (sadly misused 
word) of indifference as to the retention of our present Colonies ? 
Does it sanction certain unprecedented proceedings (which would 
have startled and stirred to indignation the statesmen who built 
up the Empire), in facilitation or encouragement of captures ? 

I hafve spoken of the Empire's strength. A few words more. ' 
The strength of a nation, it is clear, depends on the number, the 
vigour, and the virtue, of the people who constitute it, or whom it 
is able to depend on and sustain for military, and naval seryice. 
Betention of the Colonies, in this vital respect, is of, incalculable 
political advantage to the British state. Negatively, it prevents loyal 
populations, which might be made powerful contributors of wealth 
and strength, from becoming aliens, rivals, or enemies (forbid the ^ 
thought !) It provides that the stream of emigration shall only be 
from one part of the Empire to another, and counteracts the tide 
which carries our best people to the United States, where they 
become of necessity, and against our will, aliens and rivals, in 
place of the powerful contributors to British wealth which they 

b2 
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would be if thriving subjects of the Queen. Positively, they pro- 
vide unlimited employment for our overflowing capital and popula- 
tion. - They ensure us a hardier and more prolific population than 
export manufacturing operations do now or ever will do. 

It is true that, if on the one hand the Colonies furnish men for 
the army and navy, they on the other present exposed geographical 
points which must be defended. But then, per contra, they afford 
us all over the world stations and harbours of great military and 
naval serviceableness, and they '*put our eggs into different 
baskets ; *' they divide our territories, so as to render it impossible 
for enemies to overrun and subjugate the whole of the national 
soil, and so, or in any way to ruin and overwhelm us. Strange 
would it be if, simultaneously with the aggrandisement of other 
great powers by amalgamations and aocretions, the British people 
should, with the blindness of temporisers, or the perverseness of 
theorists, or at the instigation of secret and wily plotters against 
" Samson," submit to be voluntarily shorn of strength. A number 
of circumstances have concurred in the last century, and especially 
in late years, to furnish a very large and increasing amount of 
employment at home. While the number of people in Ireland has 
been greatly diminished, and the rural population of Great Britain 
has been generally lessening (as the census may prove), the cities 
and great towns have been everywhere prodigiously extending. 
Is it safe to reckon on a continuance of the employment there 
found ? Dismissing from our minds, in order to avoid what is not 
clear, any apprehension on that score, is trade likely to go on 
continually enlarging ? In the future will it be able to absorb the 
increasing supply of new hands ? Even if so, at what a cost will 
the advantage be purchased ? Look at the physique of the urban 
labouring population. Aye, look more seriously still at **The 
Rising Tide of Irreligion, Immorality, Pauperism and Disease,"* 
that flows alongside of the multiplying and thriving industrials. If 
that tide goes on rising (and is it not more likely to augment its 
force and volume than to subside ?) a fearful time is coming. Can 
it be averted so long as it is our policy or our fate to enlarge our 
town population — ^that is, so long as we exclusively cultivate and 
depend on progressively larger and larger manufactories ? 

Let me not be misunderstood. Far be it for me to disparage our 
commercial achievements, or desire to disband our companies of 
skiKul operatives, or even to say, Hitherto has commerce come — 
but no further ! What I claim is, a manful, fearless look at present 
lamentable accompanying facts, and a look forward at obvious likeli- 
* The title of a pamphlet just publiuhed on the state of Glasgow. 
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hoods or certainties, even though these he unpleasant and alarming. 
What conviction will these looks lead to ? To this, that the respon- 
sibilities and opportunities of British statesmen have been sadly, 
perilously, disastrously, neglected and misimproved — ^that the 
turning of youthful labour and enterprise to the cultivation of the 
soil and to pursuits which would bring British land, especially 
tracts in the Colonies, into profitable play is a good which we cannot 
yet rejoice in as accompUshed, a duty which remains yet to be 
discharged. Leave out of the account the military aspect of the 
case, important though that be, such a course is one that tends to 
national safety. Foreign demand for our manufactures may be~ 
Testrained by the growth in other countries of rival factories worked 
with cheap labour. Competition from abroad may interfere with 
employment now existing. Whether or no, we should aim at being 
independent, independent even at the distant time which the fore- 
sight of thoughtful statesmen ought to contemplate (for a nation's 
life is long), when Britain, having consumed her most accessible 
coal strata, fuel for a million furnaces will be scarce and dear. 

I now allude to an awkward fact, that there are now in action a 
number of forces tending to, and organised systems engaged in, the 
abstraction of the very best of the sons of the soil. Emigration is 
moving forward at a rapidly accelerated ratio. Mark the follow- 
ing figures : — 

Emigration fbom the United Kingdom, including Fobeignebs. 

Total to 

all other 

parts. 

1,401 

7,808 

25,091 

42,600 

231,851 

94,881 

155,307 

204,580 

Observe that the number of Emigrants of all Countries to our 
North American Colonies are scarcely more in number than they were 
thirty years ago, although it is probable that now more than half of 
this number cross into the States, taking Canada as their route, not 
as their intended destination. During the same time, direct immi- 
gration to the United States has been nearly quintupled — ^but this 
includes Foreigners. 

To Australia there are scarcely more emigrants than the 
number of thirty years ago, and not half of that five years ago. 
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680 


1,209 




192 


2,081 
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17,921 


6,746 




1,063 


25,729 


17,921 


1830 


30,574 


24,887 


1,242 


204 


56,907 


81,816 


1840 


32,293 


40,642 


15,850 


1,958 


90,743 


48,143 


1850 


32,961 


223,078 


16,037 


8,773 


280,84d 


48,998 


1860 


9,786 


87,500 


24,302 


6,881 


128,469 


34,088 


1866 


17,211 


147,258 


37,283 


8,049 


209,801 


54,494 


1870 


35,295 


196,075 


17,066 


8,606 


256,940 


52,360 
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The following estimate, which I believe too well founded, may 
tinrprise even this audience. 

JI the emigration to the United States proceed in the next 
thirty years at the same ratio of increase which has marked its 
development in the last thirty years before the end of the century, 
the United Kingdom will be annually sending thither half a mil' 
Uon of her very best sons and daughters, whose productive and 
service value, if freemen could fairly be reckoned in money, would 
be not less than between one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
millions in British money. Calculate, any who like so sickening a 
work, the total loss self-inflicted on this kingdom in the interven- 
I ing decades 1 Conceive, all who can, the sunken state of these 
islands, with all the worst left to stagnate here. The exodus will 
then throw yearly a fresh quota of the national debt on their 
fellow-subjects who remain of thirty millions sterling. The great 
problem to be solved is, how to direct the flow of emigration so 
that it shall replenish the Colonies. The problem may be difficult ; 
still a plan surely might, and if so, must, be contrived somehow. 
Its execution may be a work of time. "Why mind mere time ? We 
learn from Russia how aims endure and purposes are persistently 
pursued a century and a half after they were originally propounded. 
No hand-to-mouth policy is worthy of any people, especially of an . 
ancient people, which we pre-eminently are. A first conditioivj 
and requirement of any satisfactory solving of the problem is, that 
the connection of the colonies with the mother country must be 
recognised and dealt with as permanent and indissoluble. This 
will embolden capitalists, and relieve from fear persons disposed to 
emigrate, but averse to change their allegiance. Unfortunately, 
mischief has been already done both in the colonies and in the 
mother land, as they sweetly call the British Isles. As a 
second condition and requirement, I observe that, in order to yj' 
this, we people of the mother land must recognise the colonists as 
fellow-subjects entitled to possess rights equal to our own ; that is, 
the colonists must not only be independent in the way of self- 
government, but invested with an equitable portion of rule over and 
on behalf of the whole empire, of which they form now an important 
and most progressive integral part. In other words, there must 
be federation of the Empire. 

But further and thirdly, although loyalty, affection, patriotism, / 
are a broad enough and firm enough foundation and cement for 
the building up of a federal Britannic Union, it is eminently 
desirable to have more to appeal to than love of the old country 
and pride in her noble efforts, commercial, exploratory, literary, ' 
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scientific, military, philantliropio, religious, for the good of her 
sons and of all mankind. 

Let us, if we can, devise and establish some real advantages 1 
that will make it manifest and palpable that there is more than \ 
sentiment and glory to hold the nation together. Admire and | 
estimate highly national spirit, yet seek something to superadd, ' 
something that will fix and solidify it. I have already adverted to 
the capital and population that now congest at the empire's 
metropolitan heart. Let these be systematically, by wise legisla- 
tive measures, and the adjustments of relations and honours, . 
diffused and employed in aU parts of the realm. As a means to 
this, legalise and faciUtate universally and without restraint 
exchanges by our nobiUty and gentry of land in the British 
islands for larger areas in the Colonies. Encourage the settlement / 
in the Colonies of our nobles and men of position and education./' 
In order to this, let the peerage become more decidedly imperial, 
and less completely only an honorary birth distinction. Let the 
House of Lords, so far as may be necessary, be reformed with 
these most worthy objects in view. Let our laws, our coinage, ? 
our literature, and our inventions, under regulations tending to 
cheapen and diffuse these — let our laws, our coinage, our prizes, 
and our honours, as far as possible, be imperial in their range. 
Let British courts of appeal be more accessible and prompt. Let 
the colonists feel that they are a power in the Empire, and are 
respected accordingly in its capital. Let the Colonial Office be 
known and accessible as their place of business rather than ours. 
Let our colonial visitors have a warmer welcome, and the freest 
entry into all our public places. Let our taxation be framed with 
the utmost regard to the development of trade in Colonial pro* 
ducts. Let our army and our navy, wearing the Lnperial uniform 
and bearing the Lnperial flag, be a famihar and gladdening sight 
in all our territories. Let us boldly and unmistakably show that 
we are able to defend their borders and coasts, and guard their 
commerce in every sea. Let us have the navy so large and swift I 
and so well equipped, as to give assurance that the great highway * 
of the ocean shall be kept open and secure in time of war. Let 
the whole British race see that the administration of Lidia is ^ 
regarded as an imperial concern, in which, while the interests of 7 
its natives are mainly consulted, those of the colonists are not 
forgotten or made secondary. Much of what has just been 
sketched with a very rapid pen has already been ungrudgingly and 
completely established. To a great extent we have only to let the 
facts be known and their value be experienced. Now might not 
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the oolonistB ask themselves whether any other power would treat 
them better, not to say as well ; and if under the absolute inde- 
pendence of disoonneotion they would in practice be as free, and in 
effect as secure and as prosperous ? It appears to me greatly 
worthy of earnest inquiry if there could be instituted some 
practical advantage or superiority over foreigners, which British 
subjects could claim, e^joy, or point to. 

An end must at once be put to the most improper and unwar- 
ranted declaration, frequently repeated, I grieve to say, that the 
colonists may, if they like, retire from the British connection. 
Bather leaven and fill the colonial mind and heart with convic- 
tions that they may not, that they should not. Stimulate their 
loyalty ; quicken their sense of the allegiance they owe along with 
us to the throne of Queen Victoria. Destroy not the dictates of 
probity. Can they feel at liberty to withdraw from their fellow- 
subjects and the Crown after being invested with the possession or 
stewardly control of the Crown lands, a property of vast extent and 
inestimable value. It is true that perpetual connection was not 
stipulated for at the time when the transfer of these lands was made, 
it was not stated as a condition — ^but clearly that was implied, no 
other idea was entertained. No stipulation could in the circum- 
stances be expressed. Without such an understanding these free 
gifts or confiding investitures, of course and indubitably would never 
have been made. Certainly the implicit reliance shown by the absence 
of conditions as to sale, price, and management show a trust. 

Viscount BxTBT, M.P., said he had listened with the greatest 
attention to the paper, about the ability of which there could be 
no doubt ; but he must say that his first and most dominant feel- 
ing was one of great astonishment at some of the remarks and of 
the arguments put forward, because they took a line — ^which to say 
the least was peculiar — ^with regard to colonisation which was quite 
outside of that which they were accustomed to hear in that theatre 
from members of the Institute. In one sense he felt glad thereat, 
because it was sure to provoke a discussion which would be none 
the less interesting from the fact of such opposing ideas being 
ventilated. 

Lord A. 8. Ohurohill, M.P., felt at some loss as to how he should 
treat the arguments brought forward by Mr. Macfie in his paper. 
It was most ably written ; and so far as the first part went, nothing 
could be more true or fair than the statements it contained. There 
were, however, some points in the latter part especially which were 
open to grave objection. Mr. Macfie seemed to consider it a most 
injurious thing to encourage emigration, because by so doing, they 
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were abstracting from the earning power of the mother oonntry 
some hundreds of millions ; but that was a very one-sided and 
erroneous view. It might fairly be asked what would have been 
the position of the mother country if the emigration had not taken 
place ? The question what to do with the redundant population of 
the mother country had always been one of grave consideration. 
At the beginning of the present century, when England's Colonies 
were not «o many nor so fully developed, this question was one 
which was uppermost in men's minds, and a certain doctrine was 
propounded by Dr. Malthus, who advocated that children should be 
put to death ; but happily for them and for civilisation they were 
not, but in after-time no doubt many who would have been so 
urgently dealt with by the doctor, went out to the Colonies to found 
new homes, and carry the empire into far-off lands and climes ; and 
they and their descendants had become buyers of English manu- 
factures, and so helped to swell the prosperity of this country. If 
emigration was allowed to go on, it would help to make England 
more prosperous, and the prosperity of England would be reflected 
in the Colonies. In the abstract, but only so, he agreed with the 
essayist that if it were possible to adopt the principle suggested 
in the paper, the experiment of a council might be tried. 
Eepresentation and taxation should go hand in hand. That was 
a generally received axiom, and the great objection to such a 
council — and it was a fatal one — ^was that it would represent people 
or nations who had not contributed one penny towards defraying 
the expenses of the State. Then again, supposing the council 
appointed, what could it do ? What influence would it have ? 
What could it do ? Simply talk. It would have no influence in 
deciding questions of foreign policy which might involve this 
country in war. What would Prince Bismark say to such a council ? 
It would be useless for all practical purposes. It would not com- 
mand respect, and would not receive consideration. What would 
be the common interest which would unite New Zealand with New 
South Wales and Victoria, and those Colonies with Sierra Leone ? 
Let gentlemen say what they might, it all resolved itself into the 
simple question how could our dependencies be best defended in 
case of a war with England. They must of themselves adopt 
some means of defence. They have been assured that the mother 
country considers itself bound to defend them in every way, both 
by sea and by land, but they must not neglect to do their own share 
in defence of their own homesteads. 

Mr. OooDLiFFE thought the question which occupied the minds 
of thoughtful men was, how England could maintain her present 
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position. Most believed that the best way was to enoourage 
emigration. The great difficulty in England was the increase of 
the urban population, and this must be so of necessity, and he 
believed it would be more and more so as England became simply 
a manufacturing power. But he did not despair of remedies being 
found even for that. But he took issue with the writer of the 
paper upon the proposition, and the burden which would be 
entailed supposing it carried out. There was underlying our views 
of representative power, a halo of representation, a deep feeling 
that what was worth having was worth paying for, and that men had 
small right to discuss how funds should be administered unless 
they had themselves contributed something towards those funds. 
He knew of nothing which could give the Colonies a right to a 
representation more than a contribution to the taxation of England, 
but whilst they did not share the taxes they clearly had no right to 
a share in the representation. The question which came next was, 
the Colonies paying nothing towards the expenses of maintaining the 
standing army and the fleet, how far England was bound to protect 
them, and how far they ought to rely upon themselves ; and he felt 
that the Colonies ought at least to do something towards maintain- 
ing the integrity of the empire in its remotest dependencies, and he 
had good reasons for believing that the colonists thought so them- 
elves. The question of a Colonial Council had before been discussed, 
and he was of opinion that such a council could only be valuable in 
so far as it was a council to confer with and advise the Colonial 
Minister, and point out to him the various wants of the Colonies, in 
much the same way as the Indian Council did to the Indian Secretary. 
Mr. Abthub MniLS, M.P., understood that a warning had been 
uttered against allowing the great bulk of the English population 
to emigrate to the United States. There could be no doubt that 
the tendency of the stream of emigration was to roll westward ; but 
if the day was ever coming when a large and well-devised scheme 
of emigration was to be in force, it was the business of English- 
men to direct that stream as far as possible to England*s Colonies. 
He did not advocate a scheme of emigration at the cost of Imperial 
funds, but that greater facihties should be afforded for emigration ; 
the cost of which should be either wholly or in part— only in part 
for preference — defrayed out of the local funds. He would be 
glad to see a good scheme of emigration established which should 
be helped on and backed up by local funds. He would be sorry to 
see any large sum voted by the Imperial Government. As to the 
council, he confessed he did not look upon the proposal with any 
favourable eyes. Supposing it were possible to get men to come 
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thousands of miles to sit on this connoil, what effect would their 
deliberations have, and what could they do towards helping forward 
the solution of that great question, ** What is to be done for the 
defence of the Colonies ? " But it must not be forgotten that the 
Colonies, or most of them, were self-governing. It was right enough 
in working the pi:esent system to send out a governor who was the 
Imperial representative, and supposed to be the mouthpiece of the 
Imperial Government in the local parliaments. But the local 
parliaments must govern their own Colonies, and the Colonists 
would not submit. to be governed by a council sitting in London. 
What was wanted was that some scheme should be devised which 
should enable Great Britain to defend her Colonies under all 
circumstances and at any moment. If a scheme of federation 
could be proposed and adopted which should enable England to do 
this, then the great question would be solved. 

Mr. Westoabth was of opinion that the poHtical connections of 
this country and her Colonies were in a most anomalous state. In 
the whole of the Imperial Parliament there was not the represen- 
tative of any one portion or section of the great Colonial empire ; 
but to him it seemed perfectly useless to bring forward such a 
scheme as the one unfolded to the meeting that evening. It was 
open to two very grave objections. In the first place it was 
problematical if the Colonies would accept it, and whether^it could 
be practically carried out if they did ; and in the next place, sup* 
posing the scheme accepted by the Colonies, and all minor difficulties 
got over, there remained this one, which to his mind was an in- 
superable one, because it was not at all likely that the Imperial 
Parliament would consent to the establishment of a power which 
should over-ride it. To the speaker's mind it would be far prefer- 
able, and certainly much more feasible, if the Colonies were formed 
into great groups, and each group were to name one representative 
who should put in an appearance and speak on behalf of that group. 

Mr. YouL looked upon the proper representation of the Colonies 
in the Imperial Parliament as a thing which must come to pass 
sooner or later. As to contributing towards defraying the national 
burdens, he believed the moment they were called upon they would 
gladly pay if they had the means. The colonists did not wish to 
have all the privileges of citizenship in this great empire without 
contributing towards the expenses. 

Mr. Fbamklin thanked Mr. Macfie for the paper read that even- 
ing. An impression had gone abroad that many gentlemen in 
well-informed circles believed it was desirable to dismember the 
empire, and the paper read that evening, as well as the discussion 
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which had followed, would go very far to counteract and remove 
that impression. Whilst rejoicing in the knowledge that earnest- 
minded men were considering, not as some had been led to suppose, 
how best to turn the Colonies adrift, but how the bonds of union 
already subsisting could be strengthened, and the dependencies be 
drawn into a still closer connection, he yet thought the plan 
suggested by the paper altogether too theoretical. It would not do 
to create a new body superior to the Imperial Parliament, but it 
was quite feasible that the Colonies should be allowed to send 
representatives to the Imperial Parliament, who should have the 
right of speaking, but not the right of voting, similar, in short, to 
the powers possessed by the delegates in the United States Legisla- 
ture. Adverting to one point in the paper, he said it was a 
mistake to suppose that the public lands were given to the colonial 
governments for nothing. On the contrary, there was a condition 
attached that the lands were given in consideration of their paying 
the civil list, and from personal knowledge he was enabled to say 
that the funds arising therefrom were very largely used in promoting 
emigration. 

Lord BuBT, M.P., in conveying the thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Macfie for his paper, considered everyone must have been 
struck with the able writing ; and the discussion which had ensued 
had been most interesting to himself, as he doubted not it had been 
to the majority of gentlemen present. The balance of the dis- 
cussion had, however, been that of disagreement with the two main 
points insisted upon by Mr. Macfie. But to his (the President's) 
mind, the writer seemed in the latter part of the paper to contradict 
the propositions and arguments he put forward in the first part. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Macfie for his valuable and interesting 
paper was then passed. 

Mr. Maofie, M.P., thanked the assembly for the vote of thanks 
accorded to him, and for the patience with which his paper had 
been listened to. There might have been some contradictions in 
the paper, but they were more apparent than real. The main 
object, and the one steadily borne in mind throughout, was to 
suggest one means by which the great empire could be held 
together, and even the remoter parts be made to feel that in sym- 
pathies, in aims, in aspirations, in everything which helped to knit 
mankind together — that as speaking one common language and 
proceeding from one common stock, England and her Colonies 
formed one great and indivisible whole, which the sympathies of 
the great mass of the population would not allow to be dissevered. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday, 6th March, 1871, James A. Yotjl, Esq., in the chair. 
WiLLiAif Wbstoabth, Esq., read the following Paper : — 

PRACTICAL VIEWS AND SUGGESTIONS ON OUR 

COLONIAL RELATIONS. 

Theib Anomalies. 

I propose to confine myself to one branch only of the wide- 
spreading tree of the Colonial question, and that is, how we may 
improve the present anomalous state of our colonial relations. The 
anomaly chiefly is that, whereas we have an Imperial Parliament 
in this country which has supreme legislative power over the whole 
empire, the wide domain and vast population of the Colonial 
portion of that empire is not represented there by even one mem- 
ber. Indeed the only official personification in this country of 
all that interest is the Colonial Office, which I need hardly say is 
the autocratic ruler of the Colonies rather than the representative 
in any sense accordant with our political system. 

How They Abosb. 

If one asks how this state of things arose, the answer is that, at 
first, and up to within about a generation past, the administration 
of the Colonies proceeded u^on the principle of conceding to them 
as little as could be, while of late it has been on that of conceding 
to them everything possible. The Colonies, on their part, have 
ever had one steady and natural aim, namely, to obtain the govern- 
ment of their own affairs. The Home Government never had 
properly a Colonial policy ; they simply received the propositions 
of their energetic children, refusing them as a rule at first, and 
granting them as a rule at last. It is by this negative procedure 
of the past that we have drifted into the present position. 

DiFFIOULTIES TO BE DISPOSED 09. 

Why cannot we mend this state of things ? Why, for instance, 
cannot the Colonies be duly represented in Parliament ? Well, to 
begin with, they do not ask for the honour, and that, on the 
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threshold of the question, is an awkwaxd and discouraging diffi- 
oulty. Each Colony has its own complete apparatus of govern- 
ment as in this country, and its own yearly budget, involving, as 
each Colony no doubt thinks, as much as it can well afford. The 
Colonies do not, therefore, and will not, contribute to the Home 
Treasury, and therefore they cannot, for very obvious reasons, be 
allowed their proportion of representatives in the ParHament at 
Westminster, even if they were so minded as to send them there. 
On the other hand, it seems mere waste of time to discuss a plan, 
sometimes proposed from this side, to allow proportionate Colonial 
representatives, but without the power and privilege of voting ! 

Pboposbd Bemedies: — ^Bepbesentation. — Mb. Maofie's Suogestion. 

Mr. Maofie gave us, at our last meeting, a plan for amending 
this defect, which I shall here notice. He would establish an 
Imperial Council, which should represent in equitable proportions 
alike the Home Countries and the Colonies, and be, as regarded 
certain imperial subjects, above the so-called Imperial Parliament. 
Of a plan involving so fundamental a change, whatever its merits 
as an abstract theory, one may surely predict that it will never be 
realised. Such a change could hardly occur except by revolution, 
and if we shouldhave a revolution, it is not likely to take a com- 
plex direction of this kind. And again, imagine for a moment our 
present Imperial Parliament passing an Act— to be done regularly, 
the change must come this way — to extinguish its own supremacy ! 

A Praotioablb Peoposition. 

What I regard as practicable, although of a much less sweeping 
character than the foregoing, is this : — Let us arrange the Colonies 
into a few great groups, five or six in all, and let our Government 
invite each group to send one representative to Parliament. This 
would remove the startling anomaly alluded to, while the same 
number of votes would occasion no appreciable inconvenience or 
alarm to Home political parties of purely Home interests. The 
Australian colonies seem now almost entered into the pains of 
labour to bring forth a federation, as though making themselves 
ready to respond to our call, in common with the Canadian Domi- 
nion already federated. Regarding the fitness of some such 
representation, one might aJlude to that vast dependency, so 
conspicuous outside of us, so invisible in a constitutional sense 
within, which of itself places our Sovereign at the head of 
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180,000,000 of maiikind. How appropriate that some one of this 
countless tlirong, some distinguished and loyal Hindoo, e^onld 
represent in our Parliament, as he proudly might, the vast interests 
of his country. 

Otheb Flans. — Council op Adviob, &o. 

So much for the Parliamentary aspects of the question. Let us 
now consider if our anomaly can be removed or reduced in another 
direction, namely — of the Colonial Office. Here there has been of 
late some fertility of proposition, A Council of Advice to the 
Colonial Office, Hke that of India to its Minister, has been pro- 
posed, as well as a Council of Colonists, to be sent home specially 
for the same laudable object. Regarding this last, I confess, my 
anticipations that such a Babel of independent advising and criti- 
cising, in that very free sense usual to Colonies, could not maintain 
terms with Colonial Office patience, and possibly with no other 
kind of patience, for a single hour. But there is even a still 
more fatal bar— the Colonies would not send the delegates. We 
may surely infer so much from some recent experiences as to 
inviting Colonial delegations. The language of our Colonies ever 
is — Cleave us to govern our own affairs, and we will not seek to 
interfere with yours. I have supposed that, for the sake of an 
evident principle they might respond to the suggested parlia- 
mentary representations ; but a new and complex, and perhaps 
costly and troublesome notion of this other kind, I do not think 
they would concern themselves with. 

The " Council of Advice " is certainly the more practicable 
scheme of the two. What is chiefly against it is that it is new, 
and that its rank and influence would depend too entirely on the 
Colonial Office, whose nominee it would of course be. It would in 
short have too dwarfed a position, and fail to give any adequate 
representation, in its indirect way, to the Colonies. 

Suggested Form op Council. 

In an old society and government like ours, unless as I said 
by revolution, anything new has a comparatively small chance 
of life. We get on better by grafting new features into an old 
stock. What I propose, adhering still somewhat to this Council of 
Advice idea, is that a considerable body of distinguished ex-colonists 
residing in this country be drafted into the Privy Council. I would 
have this colonial body composed partly of ex-governors — especially 
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thoae of the self-govemed Colonies, and partly of colonists who haTe 
attained to high public position in their respective Colonies. It may 
be said that the Privy Council is hardly an active political institu- 
tion. Nevertheless, its membership gives rank ^and influence; 
and such a body of colonists as I propose would gradually take a 
conspicuous position, while at the same time, as practically the 
nominees of the Colonial Office, the mutual action could not fail 
to be harmonious. 

This plan has occurred to me for also another reason, namely, 
the total neglect to which our ex-colonial governors are exposed in 
this country. After a term of semi-regal authority, and often of 
great dignity and splendour, they return here to complete oblivion, 
their great and varied experience utterly lost to the country, so far 
at Jeast at any official recognition and use of it is concerned. 
Indeed, until a modest pension list was lately instituted, they 
were sometimes exposed to positive destitution. #This neglect of 
persons who have filled offices of much responsibihty and dignity 
seems hardly reasonable or just towards them, besides that it 
deprives the country of the benefit of the varied experience of these 
high ex-functionaries. 

To carry out the foregoing suggestions would not satisfy the 
demands of a theoretical perfection, but it would comprise a very 
decided step towards holding the empire more compactly together. 
They involve changes, too, that might be carried out almost at 
once. 

BESTJLTiNa Advantages. 

Among our widely separated and very differently circumstanced 
Colonial societies, there must be a constant tendency to diverge In 
their ideas and legislation from those of their conamon original. 
Without holding that these divergencies should generally be checked, 
for they are often necessary and advantageous, we may agree that 
at any rate they should not be stimulated by the loose or negligent 
rein of the central authority. The Colonies are very fast young 
steeds. The federation proposed by Mr. Macfie would be open to 
this objection of divergent tendency. The mere common supremacy 
of the Crown, which in a constitutional sense means so little even 
with us, would mean still less to the discursiveness of colonial 
independence. 

A striking illustration of what I mean by this Colonial tendency 
to independent courses is supplied to us at this moment by the 
terms of a proposed Austrahan Federation, which has just emanated 
from one member of the group, Victoria. One section of the 
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report comprises a claim elaborately argued for colonial neutrality 
in any imperial war. This subject may the more interest this 
society, as the first allusion to such a question was in a papdt 
I read in this place, in April of the year before last. The question 
has been promptly taken up, for within eighteen months the 
Victoria proposition alluded to has appeared. The Colony, how- 
ever, has assumed a more advanced position than mine, and this 
fact forms indeed the point of the illustration. At the Antipodes 
the right to neutrality is claimed, and also to separate treaty- 
making; whereas my suggestion was mainly to the effect, that 
England might independently offer her enemy an option as to the 
neutrality of her Colonies. At the same time it should be stated 
that the Colony whence these suggestions come, and which is now 
the greatest of its group, has been laudably prompt to provide both 
naval and military defences of its own, adequate to meet even 
foreign attack. 

Another point in this case is noteworthy. A chief argument 
used by the Colony for the neutrality claim is the recently an- 
nounced Imperial policy of withdrawing all the military from the 
Colonies. This policy, which may well be described as one anomaly 
giving birth to another, seems, however, to have been dehberately 
adopted here ahke by both the great home political parties, and 
no doubt for some good economical and general reasons. But it is 
surely a most startling kind of intimation for one portion of a 
supposed united Empire to make to another portion— an intimation 
liable to be misunderstood even by the Colonies, much more by the 
outside world. The Home Government has since, in most satis- 
factory terms, declared that the Colonies would be defended to the 
utmost in war. But the same end as to military arrangements 
might be practically attained by a much less absolute and anoma- 
lous-looking intimation; and if the total cost of military were 
chargeable to any Colony requiring them, the Government might 
safely reckon on being very little disturbed in the matter. 

Our wisest Colonial policy is I think to encourage the federation 
of Colonies, so as ultimately to reduce the number and diversity of 
our outside governments. Perhaps on this point opinions may 
differ, some inclining to keep the Colonies detached from each other 
so as to depend more on the parent state. But however this may 
be, I hope we will all agree that, whether federated or single, the 
closer we can bring our Colonies into our connection, consistently 
of course with their own views and wishes, the better for the strength 
ftnd duration of the Empire. 
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DiSOUSSION. 

Mr. 8^^i2^ IB» M .P., considered the idea of delegates being sent 
by the Colonies to the Imperial Parliament was very grand, but 
at the same time open to the oharge of being a simple impossibility. 
The proposal that each gronp of Colonies should send one was 
also beset with very great difficulties the moment it was attempted 
to be carried into practical effect. Each Colony would find itself 
at a great disadvantage when its individual interests came to be 
considered apart from the interests of the general group, and there 
might, and in many cases no doubt would be, jealousies, and ideas 
that the interest of one particular Colony of the group, or of one 
or two, were promoted to the detriment of the rest. Another great 
drawback, and an objection fatal to the whole scheme was, that 
these Colonial delegates, even if elected, would find themselves 
placed at a very great disadvantage in the British Legislature 
among so many varied and important interests. He believed the 
Colonial Members would very soon find themselves in the same 
position as the Scotch and Irish Members, who complain that too 
much attention is paid to other interests, to the exclusion of those 
which they represent. The idea of a Council of Advice was also 
open to the same charge of impossibility. The difficulty of repre- 
senting everything where the interests were divergent and conflict- 
ing was insuperable. The Council of Advice to the Colonial Office 
would be composed of gentlemen who knew the feelings of the 
Colonies — say ten or twelve years since, or even five years since ; 
and their advice would be open to the objection that it would be 
better to have the latest wishes and last feelings of the Colonies 
sent hither by telegrams, thus putting the Colonial Office into pos- 
session of the feelings of the various Colonies as they arose. He 
fait a great deal for the Qovemors of Colonies when they returned 
to this country. They were virtually shelved; and to his mind, 
when a man had held the position of a chief ruler over a large and 
important Colony, he ought to be placed in some better position 
when he came back. We looked too little to titles for services 
rendered in portions of the British Empire beyond the seas, 
though in all conscience titles were cheap enough, except to those 
who pay the patents. There were plenty of gentlemen of huge 
capacity and large experience, with say Jgl5,000 a-year coming in, 
who would be glad to go out as a Colonial Governor if, when they 
came back, they had not to drop from a high position and a first 
place, to a very insignificant one, not to say of obscurity. But sq 
long as Lord Mayors were made Baronets on the opening of a new 
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street, with the projection of which they had had nothing whatever 
to do, and anybody Knights, men of capacity and abiUty, such as he 
had indicated, did not care to obtain such distinctions. He believed 
it to be a mistake that, when Colonial Governors returned home, 
after long periods of active service in the Colonies, they had to 
drop into a comparatively obscure position. He considered it a 
great mistake in policy to withdraw the English troops from the 
Colonies, and especially to withdraw them from the small islands. 
The presence of the red coats in the Colonies, at the expense of the 
Colonists if they choose to pay, was most desirable, as it gave an 
appearance of home to their adopted country. But at any rate 
the presence of troops in the Colonies ought to be maintained, as 
their withdrawal gave to the Colonists, and to foreign powers, an 
idea and appearance of weakness and poverty of resource. 
(Cheers.) 

Colonel R. Tobbbns, M.P., thought that there were many prac- 
tical suggestions in the paper. If the ideas enunciated that 
evening had been thrown out and acted upon in the time of 
George the Third, England would have retained her American 
Colonies, and, instead of forming a nation of aliens, would have 
had an arm of giant strength across the Atlantic, which would 
have enabled her to defy the whole world with impunity, and 
mainfein her own against it. (Cheers.) But, unfortunately, such 
was not to be. It was most clear to all thinking minds that some 
link, some bond of attachment was wanting between the Colonies 
and the mother country ; but the idea of a Colonial Legislature 
which was to over-ride the Imperial was one so utterly futile that 
it seemed scarcely worth while to discuss it. The theory in this 
country was that taxation and representation should go hand in 
hand; therefore, supposing the suggestion carried out of the 
Colonies sending representatives to the Imperial Parliament, as 
England had no power to impose taxes on the Colonies, or if she 
had it had ceased ever since the secession of America to exercise 
it, the Colonial representatives in the British Parliament would, 
in virtue of being there, have the power to vote taxation which 
their constituents would not have to pay, and so a great wrong 
would be done to English constituencies and a real grievance at 
once created. Then, again, he did not see it possible to indefi- 
nitely enlarge the House of Parliament, by giving one, two, three, 
or four, or more representatives to each Colony in accordance with 
the population of each. Their might and importance would be 
such, and the number of representatives so great, as to carry any 
question they might choose, and to turn the scale of any vote upon 
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any domestic question whenever a division was taken in the House 
of Commons. Or adopting the idea of a group of Colonies send- 
ing a representative to the House of Commons, let ifc be a group 
in Australia, or a group of the North -American Colonies, so much 
time would necessarily be consumed in the elections, and opinion 
and exigencies changed so rapidly in the Colonies, that when the 
representative arrived in England, we should have received later 
inteUigence by the post and by the telegraph, and he would repre- 
sent, not the newest and latest phase of Colonial feeling, but a 
phase some months ante, which was inapplicable to a great extent 
to the altered circumstances, but which he would be pledged to 
see carried out. The proposal, therefore, to admit Colonial repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons, or to the Privy Council, was 
most objectionable and entirely unconstitutional. But besides 
that, with the exception of the First Minister, the Privy Council 
generally were a sort of sleeping partnership, where only one man 
had anything to do with the management. None of the proposals 
which had been made would assist the object which all had at 
heart, as the views of the different parties were so divergent. To 
his thinking, the only way was to let the Colonies manage for 
themselves ; and so far from drawing the bonds more tight, and 
bringing the Colonies closer to the mother country, it might be 
advisable to place them still further off than they were at present. 
To his mind it was surprising how men neglected the lessons con- 
stantly being taught in the school of life, and refused to apply 
them. We spoke of the Colonies as our children, and Colonists 
ever spoke of England as the mother country. Why not apply 
the relationship if we accepted the definition as a correct one ? Why 
not treat the Colonies as children, but yet ever bear in mind, as a 
wise parent would, that young children ripened into maturity and 
became men and women, not only able, but most desirous, of 
thinking and acting for themselves, and" moreover Hkely to resent 
any undue stretch of parental authority, or unnecessary inter- 
ference with their domestic affairs. We did not find it conducive to 
harmony in family relationships, if the father or mother were 
continually interfering in the internal arrangements of their son's 
or daughter's establishments when the offspring had set up house- 
keeping for themselves. Let them apply that same rule to the 
Colonies ; be ever ready to advise, counsel, and direct, when that 
aid, advice, or counsel was asked for, but not assume the right to ' 
interfere ; and now that most of the Colonies had Legislatures of 
their own, let greater caution and care be exercised in placing the 
Lnperial veto upon any laws or enactments which they passed, 
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and only exercised when those Colonial enactments interfered with 
the treaty obligations of the mother country. The Colonies 
should be put upon the same footing as Belgium stood to this 
country. Most of the Colonies were represented by agents in this 
country who might or might not properly represent them ; but at 
any rate, to his thinking, the agents stood here upon much the 
same footing as foreign ambassadors, and upheld the case of the 
Colonies they represented from a Colonial point of view. 

The Duke of Manchester felt very much surprised at hearing such 
sentiments expressed in that room, and at hearing in that place, 
above all others, an advocacy of what had been justly styled the _ 
Parochial policy. We ought, as Englishmen, to be prepared to [ 
make some sacrifices, in order to maintain intact the integrity of ^^ 
the British Empire. For his part, he was greatly surprised that 
EngHshmen should be content to break up the Empire of Great 
Britain, and to advocate that for the sake of saving a few pounds 
we should confine ourselves to the mere corner of the world which 
we possessed in the British Isles. (Loud cheers.) He thought the 
last speaker had conclusively shown the impracticabihty of having 
the Colonies represented in the EngHsh House of Commons, and 
therefore he should not advocate that course ; but at the same time 
he was most firmly convinced that England ought not to treat her 
dependencies as so many foreign states. We ought, on the con- 
trary, to endeavour to unite them even more and more closely with 
England. The dependencies had a right to complain that what 
England might adopt as her foreign poHcy might lay them open 
to attack from foreign foes, and compel them to take part in a 
war which was no part of their making, and also that by withdraw- 
ing our troops we left them open to attack, and without the means 
of defence. (Cheers.) He felt that the great Colonies of England 
had as much right, to exercise a voice, and to govern, and influence 
the foreign poHcy of the nation, as the county of Kent, or any other 
county in England. (Eenewed cheering.) Mr. Torrens had de- 
nounced certain proposals as unconstitutional, and he said the 
Constitution was fixed, but that was not exactly the case. Many 
things which were unconstitutional . forty years ago were perfectly 
constitutional now. As to the Constitution being fixed, that was 
not so. It was constantly changing with public opinion, and as 
State exigencies required. It changed some thirty years ago, when 
the governing power of the country was transferred from the upper 
to the middle classes of this country, and that power was even 
now in a state of transition from the middle to the working classes. 
And any alteration in the Constitution which . should transfer the 
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foreign gOYenunent of England from this country to any one or 
number of the Colonial states, would be a change which would be 
in perfect harmony with those which had ahready taken place. 
(Cheers.) If the Colonies had a voice in settling the question of 
peace or war, then they could fairly be expected to contribute 
towards the expenses of carrying on the war, or of maintaining a 
peaca Thus, and upon such footing or understanding, those 
Colonies who desired to have a more direct representation of their 
opinions in this country should be allowed to obtain it. (Cheers.) 
To his mind, any smaller measure than that would be treated 
by them as a mere sop ; and they had better take nothing at all 
than take anything short of what he conceived them to be entitled 
to, namely, representative power. They should have Imperial 
funds. Imperial troops, and an Imperial navy should be formed 
under Imperial orders. Those distant portions of the Empire 
should be provided with troops. A navy sufficient for their de- 
fence at a charge proper to be fixed. (Eenewed cheers.) So let 
the Constitution be improved as to give our children, and our 
brethren, that which they so earnestly desired. 

Mr. J. B. Bbown, having had some experience of the feelings of 
the Colonists, was greatly pleased with the remarks which the 
Duke of Manchester had made, because he knew they would find 
a responsive echo in the heart of every Colonist in the vast Colonial 
Empire. He was afraid that but very few Englishmen took pains 
to understand what the Colonies had done in order to add to and 
consoHdate the strength of England. What, he would ask, would 
England have done if Canada had given her great power and weight 
to increase the strength of America, by joining the United States ? 
He folly concurred in the views of his Grace. Supposing some 
such representation as that suggested had been conceded to 
America, would the Americans not still have been our fellow-sub- 
jects ? Most certainly. (Hear, hear.) Would they not have been 
nearer to us, and in union with feelings and sympathies in England ? 
He contended, therefore, that in order to maintain the Empire — 
as every one Colonist or Englishmen must desire — ^the greater the 
distance the Colony was from the mother country, the more it 
ought to be consulted ! If the group of Australian Colonies* had 
been lying nearer to England, should we not have been bound to 
consult them? -(Cheers.) It had been urged that the Colonies 
would have very little to say in the EngUsh Legislature. But 
why? Simply because the Colonies were not understood, and 
because their affairs were only looked to in much the same way as 
mere parochial matters. Was it not notorious that the rising of the 
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Indian or Colonial Secretary in the House of Commons was the 
signal for a general departure, and that but few, very few members 
evinced the slightest interest in the speeches that followed? 
(Hear.) If the Colonies were represented in the House of Com- 
mons, they would soon make themselves heard, and go very, very 
far to strengthen this country, because they were our natural and 
our best allies. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Labilliebe thought there was no question of greater im- 
portance in the present and immediate future than that which had 
been so ably brought before the notice of the Institute that evening. 
He went so far with the speaker who had but just sat down, as to 
consider that many of those questions which absorbed so much of 
the time of the House of Commons were mere subsidiary ques- 
tions. Notwithstanding all that had fallen from Colonel Torrens, 
he felt that the more he heard the proposition discussed, the more 
possible and practicable it became. All the speakers seemed to 
agree in considering that if the policy of Federation had been 
adopted at the time of the separation of the United States from 
this country, America would still have been part of the great 
English Empire, and he could not but feel that if the policy of 
federation was possible then, it is still more possible now. (Loud 
cheers.) If America could have been kept in union with England, 
there would have been a prospect of forming a grand federation of 
nations, much grander than we could hope to form now. But we 
still had the materials for forming a gradd confederation, second to 
none in the history of the world. But then the question arose : 
How could we work it out ? How draw together representatives 
from all parts of the Empire ? It would be impossible, as the 
House of Commons was at present constituted, that we could admit 
members from all the Colonies. But he could not help thinking 
that there was a great deal of forcible argument in an article 
recently written and published, which he had read, in which it was 
advocated that we should have an exclusively federal Parliament 
— ^that we should have in fact two Parliaments meeting in this 
country, one devoting itself to local or domestic questions only, 
and the other devoting itself to Imperial questions exclusively. 
He found that out of two hundred and fifty measures discussed 
and passed in one session, only forty-eight were of Imperial interest 
and all the rest were merely local matters requiring legislation. If 
there were two Houses of Parliament as suggested, then there would 
be in reality an Imperial Parliament, which would deal with Impe- 
rial questions only. He could see no practical difficulties in the 
way of obtaining representatives from the various Coloniea The 
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Australian group would be the most distant, but that was within' 
six weeks' steam communication of England, and in a few weeks 
direct telegraphic communication would be open, which would prac- 
tically bring that, the most distant group, much nearer. (Cheers.) 
From Canada, a representative could come in a few days, and also 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and other dependencies. In fact, the 
more the question was considered and discussed, the more feasible 
and practicable it became. There would not be so very many ques- 
tions claiming the attention of this really " Imperial Parhament," 
and so they would have a fair chance of receiving a fair amount of 
attention, and being decided in a statesmanlike manner. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Babbett agreed in the main with the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Westgarih in his essay, but thought that instead of discussing 
abstract questions it would be as well to endeavour to simplify the 
matter by endeavouring to put the question in a practical form. 
The great want of the Colonists was, that there should be in 
England some representatives who should act for them. How 
was that to be brought about? Again, the Colonies wanted^ some 
recognised means of intercommunication between the Colonies and 
the mother country. But he did not think it would do for the 
Colonies to send representatives to the House of Commons just at 
present. Whilst he was not in favour of any great radical changes 
in the Constitution, yet he beheved that it would tend to allay 
much irritation in the Colonies, if they were allowed to send re- 
presentatives to the British House of Commons. Many changes 
had been made in the Constitution of that House — some very 
recently — and if a further change were made which would admit 
the various dependencies sending representatives, who should 
speak upon Colonial questions from a Colonial point of view, the 
alteration would be for the better, and benefit not only the Colonies 
but the mother country. 

Mr. Macfie, M.P., coincided in the views expressed by the last 
speaker, and in the sentiments uttered by the Duke of Manchester. 
What was really wanted was a House of Commons which should 
be a representative of the feehng of every class of the Queen's 
subjects, composed of men who could and who would speak out, 
and not of men who were paid to keep silent. The Colonies wanted 
some real representatives, and some one at the head of the Colonial 
Office who had some feeling in common with the Colonists. That 
they had not now. It was simply impossible that the pecuHar 
wants of some fifty Colonies could be understood by a gentleman 
pitchforked into the position of Colonial Secretary, simply because 
he had been a supporter of this or that section whom it was desir- 
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able for the moment to conciliate, and who had never previously 
taken any active part or shown any interest in the Colonies. ' • 

Mr. Sabgkaunt thought it was hardly for the benefit of the Colonies 
that the Duke of Manchester or Mr. Macfie should come to the 
Colonial Institute and express their ideas of the wants of the 
Colonies. If the Colonies wanted a Council to manage their affairs 
in England, why did they not say so ? (Hear, hear.) The pro- 
position that gentlemen should come from the Colonies to represent 
their interests in England seemed to have found favour, but the 
advocates of that plan apparently entirely overlooked the fact that 
each of the Colonies had at present its own representative govern- 
ment. Supposing a representative from any one of the Ministries 
of the Colonies were on the high seas on his way to England, and 
the Ministry who sent him were to be outvoted— as would very 
often happen — would the incoming Ministry in the Colonies con- 
sider themselves bound by the acts of their predecessors in ofl&ce ? 
The proposal to his mind sought to rectify some grievance, but 
began at the wrong end. 

Mr. F. Young thought the discussion had been a most interesting 
one. Many plans and projects had been put forward, but they were 
all surrounded by very great practical dijQ&culties in carrying them 
out. He thought that Mr. Sargeaunt and several other speakers 
had thrown considerable light upon the matter. The one great 
point which he gathered from the discussion was that the Colonists 
generally entertained a feeling that sufl&cient attention was not 
given to the interests of the Colonies. 

The Chairman, in summing up, said that a short time ago the 
whole country was alarmed at the position taken by the Colonial 
Office. It was a great step for the Government to withdraw the 
military, and created very considerable alarm, not only in the minds 
of men in this country but in the Colonies. When the opinion of 
the pubHc was taken, it was unanimous upon the point that the 
Colonies were to remain portions of this great Empire. (Cheers.) 
The Colonies, therefore, ought to be represented, and the general 
feeling amongst Colonists was that there should be a federation. 
One speaker had said that if the Colonies federated, they would 
leave the mother country. He (the speaker) did not beheve it. 
(Cheers.) Nothing was further from the thoughts of Colonists. 
(Hear, hear.) It should not be forgotten that, although the 
Colonies had representative institutions, they were, one and all, 
still within the limits of an Act of Parhament. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Westgarth, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 



. An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday, the 20th March, 1871, the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Normandy in the chair. 

The following Paper was read by Mr. Biohabd Jones : — 

ON THE FOOD SUPPLY OF ENGLAND IN CONNECTION 
WITH AUSTBALIA. 

The growing importance of the trade now being so rapidly 
developed in our Colonies for the conversion of animal products 
into food for man is attracting much attention, both here and in 
Australia. We are looking forward to large and continuous 
supplies of beef, mutton, milk, butter, &c., in consequence of the 
great increase of the herds and flocks, which the squatters are 
turning into cash in various ways, rather than upon any settled 
plan of action. The late war has been doubtless a means of impart- 
ing a stimulus to a trade which would otherwise have become 
sluggish and inactive. It behoves the Australian to take advantage 
of the publicity his goods have received, and by keeping up the 
quality at once to secure a sure and safe footing in the home 
markets. Tp me it appears a sinful waste that animals should be 
slaughtered and boiled down merely for their fat, while we in 
England have so many mouths willing and ready to take the whole 
of the meat Australia can produce. One or two boiling-down 
establishments are about being converted into preserved-meat 
companies — surely a more philanthropic view of things than 
a persistent adherence to a system rendered no longer necessary in 
consequence of a new economy having sprung up amongst them. 
If the Australians take that lively interest in the preservation of 
animal food which it behoves them to do in consequence of the 
cheapness of the living animal, and will give time and study to it 
not only as a matter of business but also as a science, they will 
soon hold in their own hands the supplying of the European 
markets. When we consider that sinpe the days of the first intro- 
duction of the cooked system of preserving in England little or no 
improvement has taken place, it cannot be wondered at that the 
population of the United Kingdom should be slow to beheve in the 
productions of men, capable in all these years of effecting so little ; 
it woiUd rather be expected they should look to the far-off possessor 
of flocks and herds, who, bringing inteUigenoe to bear upon hi« 
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business, dares to introduce improvements that tend not only to 
equalise the price but also to assimilate the products of another 
country with those of Enghsh homes. The Australians, it ia 
evident, see and lament the many defects of the cooked-meat 
processes, and have tried all in their power to substitute others. 
It must not be forgotten that in so doing they are treading on 
dangerous ground ; for in attempting to do too much they must 
be careful that they do not approach that which is unjustifiable, 
if not impossible. It is an easy matter to preserve animal subr 
stances from putrefaction ; one halfpenny-worth of burning 
brimstone — or in more scientific language, sulphurous acid gas — 
allowed to play on a given quantity of meat, will be sufficient to 
preserve it for an indefinite period. Nearly all the chemical com- 
pounds employed for the purpose of preservation have sulphurous 
acid in some form or the other as the active agent, combined 
perhaps with lime, potash, soda, &c., &c. They each and all effect 
the object, but to the detriment not only of the meat, but also even- 
tually to the injury of the individual partaking of it. This is a ques- 
tion for the medical profession to express their opinion upon, and 
when they do I doubt not that it will be in unmeasured terms. 
I here repeat what I stated before the Society of Arts : ** The long- 
continued use of meats cured by common salt is a well-known 
producer of scurvy, which is a deteriorated condition of the blood ; 
also the ill results following a course of alkaline remedies, and the 
interference that lime, soda, and potash salts would be likely to 
produce in the animal economy, are great arguments against the 
curing and preserving of meat by their employment. I cannot 
but feel assured that the chief object to be attained is the avoidance 
of any addition to the meat that could even bear the semblance 
of injuring the processes of digestion and assimilation, which the 
salts of lime, magnesia, &c., would certainly do. If the carcass 
could be brought from Australia surrounded by air cooled down to 
a temperature of 32 degrees Fahr., doubtless it would be the most 
natural and effective means, and receive general commendation. 
Mr. Mort, of Sydney, has been endeavouring to solve this question, 
but as yet unsuccessfully. From the days of Appert, who filled 
tins with meat, hermetically sealed, and then plunged them for 
a given period into boiling water until preservation was effected, 
no light whatever has been thrown on the subject. Certainly, the 
Aberdeen man has by what he calls brogging (piercing a small 
hole in the tins), and allowing the air to escape, perhaps made 
the operation more successful ; still the most ardent admirer of the 
system cannot but admit that it is rude and rough to the greatest 
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degree. It kas been said that ,the chloride of limo process is an 
improvement upon the Aberdeen. By its use the water of the 
meat is to a certain extent evaporated through a small aperture 
left in the tin ; but seeing that those who adopt this process in the 
United Kingdom introduce water in the first instance equal to 
that lost by evaporation, and. are thus able to compete in price 
with the Scotchman, I do not see that they have much to boast 
of, or the public to gain, by its use ; for, after all, the public are 
not purchasing, in the common acceptation of the words, ** cooked 
meat," but rather ordinary meat that has lost none of its moisture. 
The AustraHans, on the other hand, put eight pounds of meat into 
a tin and boil it down to about six pounds, thus getting rid of the 
water and leaving a residue of superior jelly and fibre, the latter 
being held together on cooling by the former. That the preservers 
of food in England have done all in their power to make the best 
of the processes known to them cannot be denied ; but when we 
find one manufacturer making use of a chemical agent so as to 
avoid the necessity of so much overcooking, after a time abandon- 
ing it because of the flavour imparted, and again resorting to his 
previous mode, it shows plainly enough that he considers an 
improvement highly desirable, and that his mode of procedure is 
inadequate to the requirements of the people. 

The subject of the preservation of animal substances has been 
for many years my favourite hobby, and one to which I have 
devoted much time and labour, and I have patented a process 
which I believe to be a decided improvement on those now so uni- 
versally adopted. I have brought my plan of action prominently 
before the whole of the preservers of the United Kingdom, in 
anticipation that men who advertise so extensively, and who by 
their expression of concern for the stomachs of their customers 
show their great interest in the subject generally, would at all 
events make some inquiry into its merits and demerits. I took an 
opportunity afforded me of reading a paper before the Society of 
Arts, fully explaining my views ; still the orthodox preserver con- 
tinues wedded to his own system, not even admitting an improve- 
ment either in the operation or its results. The publicity given to 
it, however, has brought it under the notice of men of science and 
influence, who one and all take a deep interest in the question, and 
fully acknowledge its simplicity and effectiveness. 

It is not to the EngHsh, Scotch, and Irish preservers that I now 
address myself, but to the men of Australia, who having abundance 
of sheep and cattle, wish to dispose of them to the best advantage, 
men who, being untrammelled with antiquated ideas, do not feel 
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themselves compelled to follow in the footsteps of their fathers, but 
who, possessing intelHgence, and freedom of thought, can make use 
of both for their own and their fellow-creatures' advantage. I am 
fully aware of the opposition I shall receive from the preserved 
provision merchants, who should have been my greatest sup- 
porters ; but knowing that my system is founded upon truth, I 
have no hesitation in claiming for it that attention which an 
improvement having for its object the supplying of good and 
wholesome food for the people demands. Hitherto the preserver 
has sacrificed everything to the one idea of preventing decom- 
position ; an inferior description of meat can be so stewed up and 
cooked as to be equal to the primer quahties, after both have been 
served in the same manner ; and vice versa, the object I have in 
view is to cook the meat properly, and in such a manner that each 
particular part of the animal shall be recognised after having been 
kept for any length of time and in any climate. I take, say one 
hundred tins, each containing six or eight pounds of meat, connect 
them with a heating medium on the one hand, and a vacuum 
chamber on the other, and in such a manner that I am able to 
increase the heat or shut off the vacuum at will. At the onset of the 
operation the tins are heated up to a temperature of about 220, 
and open to the vacuum chamber' for, say half an hour, so that the 
water from the meat escapes , the communication is then shut off, 
when cooking goes on until the meat is both thoroughly cooked and 
preserved. In order to effect roasting, it is requisite to open to 
the vacuum chamber for a moment of time, about every fifteen 
minutes, so that the moisture should pass off and a large amount of 
heat circulate around the mea.t and escape with the steam into the 
vacuum chamber. With the practised use of this vacuum and 
heating medium, the cook has an entire and absolute control over 
the whole process, and can regulate the cooking and preserving 
with as much certainty as in the roasting of a joint before the 
kitchen fire. The process takes two-thirds less time than the 
Aberdeen, and one half less than the chloride of calcium process. 
The heat is applied in such a manner as to be no detriment to the 
meat ; whereas if the Aberdeen man increases it, he can but break 
down the fibre still more, and the chloride of calcium operator 
causes greater ebuUition, and extracts in consequence a larger 
amount of the goodness of the meat, leaving it still more fibrous 
and insipid. An objection raised to my system has been the 
number of tubes I employ. I cannot see the force of this ; instead 
of taking five hours to complete a bath of a hundred tins, the 
time I occupy for the same number does not exceed two-and-a-half 
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hoTirs. The facts I bring forward cannot be controverted. If the 
preservers of the United Kingdom decline investigation, I am 
pleased to say that a number of gentlemen, whose interest lies in 
Queensland, have adopted my system, after searching inquiries 
into its claims for superiority ; and I feel much indebted to the 
Directors of the Central Queensland Company, who, in the welfare 
of the Colony in which they have so large a stake, have evinced a 
lively interest in all the details of the process itself. If the pre- 
servers of food in the Colonies consider their own interest, they 
will forthwith commence the study of cookery, they will not rest 
content with forwarding to this country large tins of beef and 
mutton only, but will convert the inferior portions of the animal 
into the many articles required by the Enghsh pubhc. It is only 
necessary to glance over the advertising sheets of our daily papers 
to ascertain its demands. We find one eminent firm supplying 
soup in tins ready for use at all times, mutton broth, roast beef 
and mutton, in one-pound and two-pound tins, everything, in 
faet, that is eatable and in a portable form ; the demand is created, 
it only wants enterprising men in our Colonies, capable of pro- 
ducing that upon which the pubhc can depend, to ensure enormous 
returns. The Americans have pushed the English preserved 
lobster out of the field altogether, and have almost annihilated the 
Scotch salmon ; it rests with the Australians to try what small tins 
of meat, well cooked and preserved, will do to effect a revolution 
in the trade of this country, and this will also be a boon to our 
poor, leaving our home produce to be sold at a low price in our 
markets. It has been said that meat preserved will become putrid 
without any ostensible cause, after having been kept for years. I 
maintain that all such meat must have been improperly treated. 
If say fifty tins be placed in a bath heated up to cooking tempera- 
ture, and when thoroughly done ten be taken out, and after the 
lapse of say a quarter of an hour another ten be removed, and so 
on until the whole number be acted upon, it will be found that they 
decompose according to the rotation in which they are taken out, 
and that there U a point beyond which putrefaction is impossible. 
Just within this point tins giving no outward signs of decomposi- 
tion going on within will, if examined with a microscope, show the 
presence of innumerable living vibriones, and incipient state of decay 
manifested after years of testing. This will prove at once how 
requisite it is to have a given quantity of heat throughout the mass 
to be acted upon, and the necessity of accomplishing this effectually 
without injury to the substance preserved. I have entered thus 
largely into the question of meat preservation, because of its 
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importance to all connected with our Colonies ; and if I have 
appeared to advocate my own peculiar method of acting upon 
animal substances for food, it is with the conviction that it is a 
step in the right direction, and one of vast importance to the 
possessors of Hve stock in chenp producing countries ; through its 
instrumentaUty an impetus will be given to a branch of trade 
which must otherwise flag in consequence of the difficulty in times 
of peace of effecting sales of meat preserved under either of the 
systems now in use. Before leaving this branch of my subject, I 
should perhaps allude to the importation of salted meats ; it has 
visibly declined of late, shipment after shipment having arrive^ 
in bad condition, causing much loss to the owners ; the Victoria 
Company are, however, extensively engaged in the business, and 
their imports in a dry state are highly spoken of. I have lately 
had brought under my notice the large quantity of butter im- 
ported from Australia. On inspecting it I could but regret that so 
valuable a commodity should arrive in so very unsatisfactory a 
condition. I will read an extract from a letter, dated Woollongong> 
December dOth, 1870 : — *' No doubt you will have observed that a 
large quantity of Colonial butter, nearly 200 tons, has for the first 
time been shipped to England this year. I can se3 no reason why 
this exportation should not equal the export of wool; we can 
produce the quantity, the people at home want it ; the problem to 
be solved is, how to transport it from here to the home market 
with little or no deterioration of its quahty as an article of food." 
The greatest difficulty to be overcome is its exposure to undue 
heat in its transit through the tropics. I cannot but think that if 
it were packed into more substantial casks better coopered, and the 
casks themselves put into large hogsheads, filling the interstices 
with common salt, that the temperature surrounding the butter 
would be cooled, and a better chance afforded for its arriving in 
good condition. The writer of the letter I have quoted from adds 
that if the producer could depend on obtaining 8d. or 9d. per lb. it 
would be sufficiently remunerative to produce large exports, to the 
benefit of all classes both at home and in the colony. A large 
trade is, I believe, carried on in England in what is termed con- 
densed milk preserved in tins. If the Australians would follow this 
plan, instead of converting it into butter, I think a market 
might be found for all the colony could produce. 

Another source of wealth for Australia is about being developed 
by the cultivation of the grape and manufacture of wines. I have 
been greatly surprised at the large increase and extent of the vine- 
yards ; more than 12,000 acres are now planted, and the produce 
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has doubled since 1867 ; duty was paid in London in the year 
ending Dec. 31st, 1870, on about 20,000 gallons. The natural 
strength of the Auldane wine (so called from Mr. Patrick Auld, 
the principal cultivator in the colony) is from 22 to 24 per cent, of 
alcohol, which renders it capable of being imported pure. The 
cUmate and soil of Australia seem peculiarly adapted for the 
growth of the vine, and I cannot but think the produce may fairly 
compete with many of the light wines now so much in vogue. 
The Council of the Society have had samples of wines and meat 
submitted to their inspection, and I shall be pleased if any person 
present will test the merits of those on the table before me. 



Discussion. 

Mr. Macfie, M.P., Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., Viscount Bury, 
M.P., Mr. James A. Youl, Mr. Macleay, C.M.G., Mr. Vindin, 
Mr. Norton, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Perry took part in the subsequent 
discussion, and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Jones for his useful and interesting paper. 
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An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday, 8rd April, 1871, the Right Hon. Viscount Bxjby, 
K.C.M.G., M.P., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, D.C.L., read a Paper on the ** Appointment 
of a Reporter on Industrial Products for the Colonial Office," 
which appeared, with the ensuing discussion, in Volume II., 
page 154.* 



* This paper was introduced in Vol. II., somewhat ont of its order, in conse- 
quence of the renewed interest the subject was exciting at that time. Vide 
note, Vol. II., page 164. 
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An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, on Monday, 1st May, 1871, James 
A. YouL, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. F. W. Chesson read the following Paper : — 

THE POLYNESIAN LABOUB QUESTION IN RELATION 
TO THE FIJI ISLANDS AND QUEENSLAND.* 

I wish, at the outset of this meeting, to state that I am solely 
responsible for the views expressed in this paper, and that, enter- 
taining as I do a strong feeling of s}'mpathy with Queensland as a 
British Colony, my simple object is to elicit the truth, which can 
best be arrived at by frank discussion. Further, that in making 
charges against individuals I do not attach criminality to the 
Colony. On the contrary, I believe that the idea of lending counte- 
nance to slavery or the slave trade would be abhorrent to the 
moral sense of the great body of the colonists in Queensland. 

It is not strange that the reports of the prevalence of the slave- 
trade in the Islands of the Pacific should have deeply moved the 
people of this country and impelled them to ask the question 
whether all their efforts to extirpate the trade in human beings 
were only to result in the transference of that iniquity from the 
coast of Africa to a more distant part of the world. It is true 
that the great majority of the English nation know but little 
concerning the islands of Oceania, or the primitive natives who 
inhabit those numerous and widely- scattered groups which even 
now have been only partially explored. But since the time that 
Lord Brougham denounced as ** a wild and guilty phantasy'* the 
doctrine that man can hold property in man, the national conscience 
has revolted against a traffic which, like every other systematic 
violation of the laws of nature, must in the end prove as injurious 
to the aggressor as it is subversive of the rights of the weaker 

* Some doubts had arisen in the Council as to whether this paper should be 
read ; it was only read upon the understanding that the Council were not res- 
ponsible for the views expressed by its author, as they were his alone. And 
Mr. Chesson relieved the Council of all responsibility, stating that the views 
expressed were his own, and the statements were evidences [collected by him, 
and each could be well authenticated. 
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race. If there is one fact which experience has raised to the dignity 
of an inflexible law, it is, that any society which is based upon the 
principle of slavery contains within itself the germs of its own 
dissolution, and cannot ultimately escape, however long it may 
delay, the retribution which it has provoked. 

No one, except the offenders themselves, will dissent from these 
general principles ; but it may be asked. What are the special 
grounds for oua^ interference in the matter ? It is true that it is 
no part of the business of even a great and powerful nation to 
embark in a Quixotic crusade against all the ills which afflict 
mankind. It must be shown that it is both our right and our 
duty to interfere. Perhaps it would be enough to answer that, 
as Great Britain is the greatest maritime nation in the world, 
she is, in a peculiar sense, responsible for the poHce of the seas. 
Somebody must preserve order on the great inter-oceanic highways 
of the globe. To stamp out pirates and piracy has always been 
regarded as a duty which attaches to England, by virtue of her 
naval' supremacy, of her wide-spreading commercial interests, and 
of those extensive Colonies which are inseparably bound up with 
her own glory and the prosperity of every class of her people. 
Much also is due to the traditions of the nation. The best of 
those traditions are associated with the measures she has taken 
for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade ; and if it were 
possible for her to wrap herself up in her insular exclusiveness, 
and to abandon all that is chivalrio and humane in her external 
policy, we might indeed anticipate the gloomy and humiliating 
period of England's decadence. But while not ignoring the higher 
mission of this country — that founded upon her traditional humanity 
and upon her position as a civilised state — there is an unanswerable 
reason why she should at once step forward in vindication of 
law and order in the South Seas. The vessels which are engaged 
in the ilHcit, as well as the legitimate part of the trade, are 
British vessels ; the masters who command, and the sailors who 
man these ships, are British-born subjects ; the principal Colony 
to which the natives are taken is a British Colony ; and although 
at Fiji the American nationahty is sHghtly represented, yet the 
bulk of the white population in those islands consists of men who 
owe allegiance to this realm. The circumstances may be full of 
difficulty ; but the English Government cannot, and, I believe, will 
not attempt to get rid of its responsibiHty by setting up the plea 
either of want of power or want of jurisdiction. 

It is necessary, at the outset of the inquiry, to establish a 
distinction between Fiji and Queensland, Much confusion has 

d2 
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undoubtedly taken place in consequence of the proceedings at the 
one place being mixed up with those at the other. A knowledge 
of geography is very slowly acquired ; and when places and 
things so remote from the great centres of civilisation are referred 
to, it is not every one who remembers that Fiji is separated 
from Queensland by a wide stretch of ocean, and that to hold 
the British Colony responsible for the evil practices of an irrespDn- 
Bible community of squatters in the Pacific, is calculated to divert 
the public mind from one of the vital questions at issue. The 
late Governor Blackall alleged that Captain Palmer, of H.M.S. 
" Bosario,'* unjustly made Queensland particeps criminis in the mal- 
practices of Fiji ; while on the other hand apologists for the planters 
of Fiji complain that the latter are made scapegoats for the sins 
of Queensland. The mere statement of this charge and counter- 
charge will suflGice to prove how desirable it is to put the saddle on 
the right horse, or rather fairly to measure and apportion the 
burthen of responsibihty. 

The introduction of Polynesians into Queensland and Fiji, is 
defended upon precisely those grounds which have led to the 
importation of cooHes into the Mauritius, British Guiana, and 
other Colonies. Tropical labour is unsuited to the physical consti- 
tution of the white man, while that labour to hold its place in the 
markets of the world must be cheap. Hence the demand for 
coloured labourers, whether they be negroes, Chinese, Indians, or 
Polynesians. Hence, too, enormous vested interests have grown 
up in various parts of the world, interests which would be seriously 
compromised if the coolie system were overthrown. The coolie 
traffic between China and Peru, and between China and Cuba, is 
nothing better than the old slave-trade in a hypocritical guise ; 
but as carried on between India and the British Colonies, it is 
wholly free from this imputation, because an enlightened Govern- 
ment has hedged it round by a network of legal securities for the 
personal protection and just treatment of the labourers, both at the 
ports of departure and the Colonies in which they are landed. 
Yet even with all these safeguards, the Demerara Coolie Commis- 
sioners, who have just published their report, declare that gross 
deception is often practised on the immigrants in India. With 
this experience to guide us, it is surely consistent with the most 
friendly feehng towards Queensland, and towards the planting 
interest in that Colony, to suggest the desirability of exercising 
great caution in the introduction at the Antipodes of a similar 
system. 

There are various reasons why caution is necessary. For in- 
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stance, the British public have been led to believe that Queensland, 
like her sister Colonies in AustraHa, was destined to be the free 
and prosperous home of tens of thousands of the surplus popula- 
tion of Great Britain ; and on the faith of these representations, 
large numbers of our fellow-countrymen have emigrated to that 
Colony. In a pamphlet published by the Government printer at 
Brisbane, it is stated that ** the climate, though hot, is salubrious, 
and is not found to be unsuitable for the English constitution. . . . 
In the summer months the days are unquestionably warm, and 
the rays of the sun powerful ; but, at the same time, the tempera- 
ture seldom attains that extreme height that is experienced in 
Victoria and South AustraHa during the hot winds to which those 
Colonies are liable. The nights are, as a rule, cool, which is a 
great source of revival after the heat of the day. The winter 
season, however, is the perfection of weather. During the three 
months of June, July, and August, there is generally an absence 
of rain, and the days are consequently bright and cloudless. 
Nothing can be imagined more delightful than the temperature 
during this period of the year, which is not too warm to preclude 
active exercise, whilst the nights are absolutely cold. Every one 
is invigorated by the bracing effects of the season, and lays in 
a new stock of health and strength to • withstand the summer 
heats." Compare this inviting picture with what we read of the 
insufferable climate which those endure who dwell on the mud- 
banks of Demerara, a climate which involves no greater transition 
than that from dry heat to damp heat. It would perhaps be 
difficult to say to what extent the prospects of Queensland, as a 
purely British Colony, will be injuriously affected by the organised 
importation of Polynesian labour ; but many of the working-classes 
in the Colony not unnaturally entertain strong apprehensions on 
the subject. Seeing that the Polynesians are introduced, not by 
the free action of the laws of supply and demand — to which no 
just exception could be taken — but by laws which expressly sanc- 
tion ** recruiting " in the islands of the Pacific, and which give 
legal force to the indentureship system, the working classes are 
already entitled to some assurance that their interests will not 
suffer. It may be true that the cultivation of tropical produce is 
confined to the lowlands of the coast ; but it should be remem- 
bered that the Polynesians are also employed as shepherds in the 
pastoral districts of the Colony. If the islanders come into the 
Colony by their own free will, and if, moreover, they are properly 
paid for their services, no class of the commimity could fairly 
complain of the new element of competition thus produced in the 
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labour market ; but "wlien sugar planters and squatters so far 
control the action of Government as to erect a special official 
machinery for the introduction and employment of underpaid and 
uncivilised labourers, we have a right to consider the question 
from the standpoint of the European emigrant. I say this with a 
strong feeling that, under proper conditions, the experiment of 
employing coloured labour to develop the tropical resources of 
Queensland, may be tried with a better prospect of satisfactory 
results to all parties than has been opened up in any other Colony. 
I believe, however, that the American plan, which only recognises 
the vaHdity of contracts made with the Chinese after they have 
landed in California, is the best one that has been yet attempted. 

Just as it is necessary to separate the Fijian or Samoan branch 
of the trade from that which properly appertains to Queensland, so 
is it necessary to distinguish between the treatment of the islanders 
in that Colony, and the manner in which they are collected in, and 
brought from, their own islands. If fraud or violence is employed 
by the recruiting agents who are responsible for conveying them to 
Brisbane or Maryborough, it is no answer to say that they are well 
treated in Queensland. Neither is it an answer to argue that the 
Polynesian Labourers' Act effectually provides for the protection of 
the natives, and that the -regulations in force at the ports of the 
Colony are of a character to expose abuses, if any have been 
practised by ships coming to Queensland. This is not enough. 
Spanish law in the island of Cuba provides many securities for the 
equitable treatment of black slaves and Chinese coolies ; the mis- 
fortune is that the law is a dead letter. What the British people 
are entitled to demand is that every adequate guarantee shall be 
given for the actual and rigid enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions for the protection of the islanders, and that where found 
defective these laws and regulations shall be supplemented by special 
legislation. I shall presently give evidence to show that the 
guarantees to which I refer have not been afforded. 

Time will not permit me to explain in detail the defects of the 
Polynesian Labourers' Act, nor am I desirous of raising points of 
controversy upon matters which may be more or less open to dis- 
pute. It would indeed be a work of supererogation to do so; 
because both Mr. McDonnell, the emigration agent at Brisbane, 
and a Committee of the Queensland House of Assembly have 
expressly admitted that the existing law admits of great improve- 
ment. Mr. McDonnell, who, of course speaks with a full know- 
ledge of the working of the Act, suggests that a new measure on 
the subject should embrace the following provisions : — 1st. The 
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introduction of women at the rate of one-fifth in the proportion to 
the men. 2nd. The appointment of a Government agent to 
accompany each vessel to the islands, and to supervise the pro- 
ceedings on embarkation, &c. 3. Security for the payment of 
wages through the Government. 4th. Return passages with 
Government agent to supervise delivery of themen at their proper 
islands. 5th. Payment by employers of men engaged before the 
Act passed, of amount required for the return, dating from the 
time of the arrival in the Colony. 6th. Hearing of cases between 
Polynesians and their employers under the Polynesian Act. 7th. 
Admission of evidence of Pqlynesians in such cases without oath 
being required. The fact that after our own Emigration Commis- 
sioners had declared that **the Legislature (of Queensland) had 
done all that is necessary to prevent abuses in Polynesian immigra- 
tion,*' these further reforms, some of which are of vital importance, 
are deemed essential to the satisfactory working of the system, 
illustrates at once the radical weakness of one-sided legislation and 
the imperfections of a judgment based upon insufficient data. A 
system which calls for these extensive reforms must of necessity 
be productive of evil, so long as these reforms are withheld ; for 
without reference to particular facts which might be quoted, it may 
reasonably be inferred from the emigration agent's recommenda- 
tions that there is no attempt, even approximately, to equahse the 
proportion of the sexes ; that- no adequate security exists against 
either lawlessness in obtaining the natives, or unfair play in not 
returning them at the expiration of their period of service ; and 
that as the evidence of heathen witnesses is inadmissible, they are 
practically denied such protection as the courts of Queensland 
would eecure to them. To these things may be added the indis- 
criminate herding together of Ohristian and savage islanders, the 
absence of any regular means of secular or religious instruction, 
and the want of interpreters for a people who speak many 
different languages — a defect which renders it impossible for the 
men of one island to understand those of another, or for the emi- 
gration agent, who should be their natural protector, to afford 
them that assistance which at times they are certain to require. 
Perhaps the greatest* anomaly is that which excludes heathen 
Polynesians from giving evidence in the Colonial courts of law, 
where manifestly it should 'be the object of the magistrate to 
ascertain the truth by the best means in his power. It is clearly 
unfair to apply a Christian test to a native who has never been 
taught Christianity; and in the case of a Polynesian who 
may euffer in his own person from the disability to which he is 
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subjected, it is possible that the hardship might entail grievous 
and irreparable wrong. In one instance, at least, there is reason 
to believe that the ends of justice were defeated by the refusal of a 
magistrate to receive the testimony of a heathen girl, who preferred 
a serious charge against the captain or supercargo of the vessel 
which brought her from Tanna to Queensland. The magistrate 
only acted in conformity with the law, but the law itself is a 
grievous blot on the statute-book of the Colony. 

But let us see how, according to recent advices from Queens- 
land, the law is actually enforced. In August of last year the 
**Zyttona'' arrived at Brisbane, with twenty-four Polynesian emi- 
grants. According to Mr. William Brookes, a Justice of the 
Peace, the bona fide nature of the immigration was not certified as 
it is supposed to be by a responsible European resident in the 
islands from which the men were brought ; there was no inter- 
preter on board. The various documents, and notably the one 
which is intended to constitute legal proof that the islanders 
understood the nature of the contracts into which they had 
entered, and that they left their homes voluntarily, were signed by 
John Smith, the mate, a common sailor acting as witness. 
Strange to say, the local newspapers, in announcing the arrival of 
the **Zy«owa," made no mention of her passengers ; they only 
recorded the fact that she brought with her a cargo of 700 cocoa- 
nuts, and we owe it entirely to Mr. Brookes, that the landing of 
the twenty-four islanders became publicly known. The transac- 
tion may have been and probably was a perfectly straightforward 
one ; but, on the other hand, some of the safeguards which the Legis- 
lature has ostensibly established for the prevention of abuses proved 
to be not worth the paper on which they were written. Again, 
a correspondent of my own, at Brisbane, informs me that a vessel 
called the " SpunUe" had arrived with 127 men, forty of whom 
were brought from the Sandwich Islands, thirty from Apu, and 
the remainder from smaJler islands. The islanders fetched £10 or 
£12 a piece, and the vessel, it was said, had made £800 by the trip. 
The French had chased the ^^Lyttona'' in armed boats; for one 
of the peculiarities of this traffic is, that islands under the protec- 
tion of France are made to contribute their quota of immigrants. 
Indeed I may remark, en passant^ that some time ago a corres- 
pondence on this subject took place 'between the French ambas- 
sador in London and Lord Granville, who was then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ; and that in spite of the interdict put by 
the French authorities upon the trade with the New Caledonia 
group, the immigration returns for Queensland in the years 1868 
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and 1869, show that no fewer than 567 natives of the Loyalty 
Islands have been introduced into that Colony. But the particular 
point to which I am anxious to call attention is that, while the 
" Spunkie" brought 127 men, she had among her passengers only two 
women. What sort of a social system is likely to grow up under 
such conditions may be more easily imagined than described; 
what effect is produced by the removal of so many men from their 
own country is best stated in the language of Dr. Robert Steel, one 
of the witnesses examined before the Royal Committee at Sydney. 
He said, ** The system as now carried on removes the young and 
able-bodied, and leaves the women, the children, and the infirm 
on the islands. This not only prevents the development of all 
native resources, but entails a great amount of suffering and 
want." 

I am persuaded that the men taken to Queensland are, on the 
whole, treated with humanity. This admission, however, must be 
made with some quahfication; because although the late Governor 
Blackall declared that *' there is no reason to apprehend any 
unfair treatment of these islanders during their employment in the 
Colony," there is reason to think otherwise as respects particular 
plantations, the owners of which bear an indifferent character. It ' 
is an inevitable tendency of human nature, that great power is apt 
to be abused in cases where the restraints of law and of public 
opinion only imperfectly exist. Without committing myself to 
sensational statements, which may be and doubtless are exagge- 
rated, the evidence before the Sydney Commission of Mr. John 
Macdonald, the Secretary of the Western Kerosene Oil Company, 
who spoke from seven years' acquaintance with the cotton planta- 
tions at Ipswich, Queensland, and who bore a high testimony to the 
intelligence and industry of the labourers, is, I think, decisive as 
to the necessity of more adequate regulations for the protection of 
these people. He said : — 

** I think if these men were brought under a properly organised 
system, and their employment were confined to certain districts 
near towns, the danger would be greatly lessened. They should 
not be sent a long distance away beyond the Darling Downs, for 
instance. There should be proper inspectors in the different 
districts. Police magistrates might perform the duty, who should 
go periodically from place to place in their several districts, and 
make themselves famihar with the condition and treatment of 
these men. Without some such oversight, I must come to the 
conclusion that it would be better for these islanders to stay at 
home. From my experience I think it possible to have such a 
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supervision by confining this labour to certain districts. If the 
men are allowed to go to distant places, as Maranda and the 
Barooo, there can be no guarantee that they will be looked after 
properly ; but if they are kept in the neighbourhood of centres of 
population, where there are persons (and there are a good many) 
who take a deep interest in them to look after them and come in 
contact with them occasionaUy, I think their interests will be pro- 
perly watched, and their coming here may prove of advantage to 
them." 

I quote the testimony of this witness because he is mani- 
festly of opinion that, under certain conditions, Polynesians 
may be employed in the Colony to the mutual benefit of themselves 
and of their employers ; but obviously these conditions do not at 
present exist. 

Thus far I have only incidentally alluded to those aspects of 
the traffic which unfortunately assimilate it to the slave trade, and 
here it is important to observe the distinction between the case of 
Queensland and those of Samoa and Fiji to which I have already 
referred. That the slave trade is rife in the islands of the Pacific 
— ^that natives are purchased from their chiefs, or entrapped by 
fraud, or captured by violence admits of no dispute. One of the 
milder forms of the trade is well described by Lord Belmore, the 
Governor- General of New South Wales, in a dispatch to Lord 
Granville, dated the 17th of May, 1869: — "A vessel (says his 
Lordship) goes to one of the Cannibal Islands, thickly populated 
and under the control of a chief. The chief wishes to reduce his 
population and to pocket the premium the trader is ready to pay 
for each labourer. He calls his people together and says, * Here is 
a chance for thirty or forty of you to engage with this trader.' 
The number required go on board ; they are asked whether they 
are wilHng to go away in the vessel They declare their willing- 
ness, and the terms of the law are apparently compUed with. But 
they know very well that if they refuse to go they will be killed 
and eaten. No comment seems to be necessary upon this, if it is 
true." An illustration of this system is furnished in a statement 
made by Isaac WiUiamson, cook and steward of the brig ** Syren,'' 
which conveyed a cargo of natives to Queensland : — 

"Having got four of the New Caledonian natives, we sailed 
away from that group, keeping them (the natives) carefully 
concealed until after the pilot had quitted the vessel. We then 
proceeded to Lefu, and commenced trading with the natives, 
offering them pipes and tobacco, when a chief and three men were 
induced to come on board, under the impression that in Sydney 
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they would receive from £2 to £3 per month. From here we pro^ 
ceeded to Tanna, where a chief named Brown came on board, and 
bargained to procure men, for which the captain gave him a 
musket and a piece of red calico. The chief then went ashore and 
brought on board six men, old and young, ostensibly to show them 
the ship, and when they had been placed in the hold, the captain 
set sail for another part of the island, taking Brown with him to 
try and induce the natives to come on board, but was unsuccessful : 
and in the night the chief took his departure, and returned to his 
own part of the island." 

The Sydney Commission, in their report, dated the 27th Sept., 
1869, declare that ** Irregularities of a very serious nature have been 
proved in the case of the ** Daphne,'' now before the Vice- Admiralty 
Court ; and in that of the ** Young Australian,'' offences of a still 
graver character have been made the subject of criminal prosecu- 
tions both here and in Melbourne. Both these vessels were 
engaged in the transport of labourers to Fiji ; and the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that this traffic, in order to prevent evils 
which would reflect discredit on the British name, demands a 
much more active supervision on the part of your Majesty's 
Government than it has yet received. Commander Palmer, in a 
report (dated 24th April, 1869) which does honour to the British 
navy, of which he is a gallant and worthy representative, gives a 
full account of the two transactions, upon which the Commis- 
sioners specially animadvert. With regard to the ** Daphne," which 
he seized at Levuka, Fiji, on suspicion of being a slaver, he states 
that there were about one hundred natives on board, although the 
papers which he had received from the Queensland authorities 
only empowered Boss Lewin, the recruiting agent, to obtain half 
that number. In violation of the Act, two-thirds of the men were 
literally in a state of nudity, and one of them suffered from 
paralysis in the left leg. Although the only legal destination of 
the " Daphne " was the port of Brisbane, yet eight of the natives 
were landed at Boss Lewin' s own plantation at Tanna, and the 
remainder were brought to Fiji as a speculation. Other irregu- 
larities are mentioned by Commander Palmer, who states that 
both he and Mr. Thurston, the British Acting Consul at Fiji, 
believed that the natives were kidnapped, and that they had no 
knowledge of their engagements. If he had permitted them to 
land and to be sold, they would have fetched at the current 
market rates about £600. It is true that the ^^ Daphne," when before 
the Vice- Admiralty Court, was acquitted. According to the Chief 
Justice (vide Sir Alfred Stephen's letter to Lord Belmore, dated 
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lOth July, 1869) there is a difficulty in defining what a slave is 
within the meaning of the statutes ; but freeing the mind from 
legal technicalities, it is impossible not to sympathise with the 
sailor-like common sense which characterised Commander Palmer's 
interpretation of the law. 

It is fair to remark that the destination of the *^ Daphne'' 
and of another vessel, the ** Young Australian,'' against which 
similar charges have been brought, was Fiji, and not Queensland ; 
but on the other hand, the ** Daphne " bore the Hcense of the 
Queensland Government ; and it is clearly impossible that that 
Government can plead absolute exemption from responsibility, 
unless it takes every possible guarantee that its permits will not 
be abused. The name of Boss Lewin is one which plays a conspi- 
cuous figure in the history of this trade. Captain Towns, a member 
of the Legislative Council at Sydney, vouches for the good character 
of this man, who, although an illiterate half-caste of Samoa, has 
been entrusted with almost irresponsible power to roam over the 
South Seas, to recruit for so-called ** immigrants." Thomas 
Davis, of Port Eesolution, made the following statement to Captain 
Palmer : — 

** In March, 1868, the schooner ** Spunkie," Boss Lewin, master, 
came to the north end of Tanna, where Charles Hyde, a late 
Southern American, and myself resided, making cocoa-nut oil, and 
wished me to try and get natives to go to Brisbane far three years. 
I dechned to do so. He then left in the schooner, but hove-to off 
a point where two sons of a chief had brought down some cocoa- 
nuts to barter. Lewin sent a boat half-way on shore, and hailed 
the lads to swim off to her with the nuts ; they did so, and when 
alongside the boat they were dragged on board by the hair of their 
heads, and taken to the " Spunkie," which sailed away with them. 
The chief, their father, saw the whole transaction, but was too far 
up the hill to give them any assistance ; but he came running up 
to me in a great state of excitement, and warned us to clear out, 
which we did, coming down to Port Besolution." 

If I do not say much more concerning the illicit manner in 
which the trade has been carried on, it is not that there is any lack 
of evidence. I have thus far abstained from quoting missionary 
testimony, because I judged it better to estabhsh the case from 
independent sources. Their evidence, however, is so definite and 
circumstantial, as to be absolutely conclusive as to the existence of 
grave abuses in the prosecution of the traffic. The Be v. Thomas 
Neilson, of Tanna, computed, that in twelve months 8,000 natives 
had been removed from that group of islands, adding that, " if the 
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emigration goes on at this rate, in ten years we shall be depopu- 
lated.*' Dr. Geddie, in his journal of a voyage in the New Hebrides, 
writes : — " The chief and people (at Nakwinchina), before we 
parted, said that they wished to speak to me about one thing. My 
countrymen had stolen many of their friends, and they wished to 
know if anything could be done to recover them. I said I would 
write down their complaint, and expressed a hope that the chiefs 
of my country would put a stop to the wicked practice of man- 
stealing. One man stepped forward, and showed me the mark of 
a bullet-wound which he had received from a white man who fired 
on him, the bullet having struck the breast and passed through one 
of his arms." The Eev. J. D. Gordon, of Erromanga, in recount- 
ing some of the proceedings of a notorious kidnapper of the name 
of "Charley,** who is also referred to by Captain Palmer, says: — 
** Early one morning a boat was off the shore in a httle harbour 
well known. There were five persons in all in the boat ; four were 
known to be blacks, but what colour the fifth was did not appear, 
as ho IiaJ his face covered with a cloth. Standing up in the boat, 
he held forth a quantity of tobacco without speaking a word. A 
man swam off, and on coming near^the boat, the veiled man made 
as though he were going to hand it to him, and thus caught him 
by the wrist. After getting him on board, he was quieted by pro- 
posals about sandal-wood. As they approached the beach, many 
of the people who were assembled called upon their countryman to 
jump overboard ; and while in the act of doing so, he was seized, 
held down, and amidst adieus and lamentations made off for the 
vessel, and they saw him no more." 

In a letter, dated 81st January, 1871, which I have received 
from the Eev. Dr. Macdonald, the Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Missionary Society at Melbourne, he tells me, on the authority of 
Dr. Oeddie, of the New Hebrides Mission, that one hundred cargoes 
of natives were taken last year from the islands of Western 
Polynesia. Dr. Macdonald has also forwarded to me a long letter 
which he had received from the Eev. J. G. Paton, of Anewa. The 
details of kidnapping, murder, and outrage which that gentleman 
furnishes are of a most painful character. So recently as December 
last. Dr. Geddie and Messrs. Paton and Goodwill, who were making 
a tour of the New Hebrides onboard the "Day Spring,'' endea- 
voured to obtain the release of three boys who had been purchased 
by the captain of the " Latonia.'* "What followed the appeal and 
remonstrance which these gentlemen addressed to the captain, is 
best described in Mr. Paton*s own words : — " In the evening 
Captain Winship came off to the * Day Spri^ig,' and said, * I don*t 
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see what right I have to give up these boys ; it would neither pay 
me nor my employers to do so.' We reasoned the matter with him 
and informed him that the natives had brought the piece of caHco 
and old musket he gave them to us, and that if he did not give 
them up, we should be necessitated in the interests of our natives 
and the work to report the case ; but he resolved to keep them, 
whatever the consequences might be. Dr. Geddie explained our 
views and the evil consequences of the trade carefully to him. He 
said, * You cannot call it purchasing these boys. I only gave one 
man, their father, a present of a musket, and he gave me the two 
boys, and another man a present of cahco, and he gave me one 
boy.' He sailed soon after for Queensland with them on board. 
His vessel was 81 tons, and he said, if I mistake not, he had 
seventy-six natives on board." A not uncommon incident of the 
trade is thus narrated by Mr. Paton : — ** * Sam,' a native of Vila 
harbour, who has often served on board the ** Day Spring,'' and 
speaks good English, came on board on the 6th and informed our 
men that he had been to the Northern Islands lately helping the 
captain of the ** Spunkie " (another Queensland vessel) to get 
natives. That at Malicolo the captain went in his boat to try to 
get natives, and to pay for them he had a box of trade in the boat, 
which the natives began to steal ; and as the captain resisted them, 
one man took him by the neck and got his head overboard, when 
he called to * Sam ' to shoot the native. * Sam ' shot him through 
the heart, and he fell dead in the water. Another Vate native in 
the boat was ordered to shoot another man, but as he shrunk from 
it, * Sam ' also shot the second man when the boat got off. Both 
men were dead. The captain gave * Sam ' two muskets, some 
calico, tobacco, &c., for shooting the two men." Granted that in 
this case the captain only obeyed the law of self-preservation, yet a 
trade which is marked by such incidents must excite the greatest 
alarm on the part of all friends of order and of legitimate com- 
merce. Mr. Paton says : — " The * Wild Duck ' on one trip had 
three white men and two Vate natives killed. The * Lamaria,' 
one Vate native. The * Spunkie'a ' boatmen killed two natives at 
MaHcolo. I forget the name of another vessel on which a chief, 
who was deceived and became desperate, killed one white man and 
leapt overboard and was drowned. A vessel cast ashore at Api is 
said to have had nine natives killed ; and another, one white man.'* 
So I might continue the dismal recital, which, in some of its 
features, only too much resembles the sanguinary history of the 
African slave-trade ; and if Great Britaili was justified in employ- 
ing the whole power of the nation, diplomatic and naval, to suppress 
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that nefarious commerce— and indeed, at this moment, she has a 
squadron on the East Coast of Africa — surely she would be equally 
justified in adopting measures to extinguish a species of slave- 
trade which is carried on by her own subjects. 

So far as Queensland is concerned, there ought to be no difficulty 
in putting an end to, or severely punishing, the misdeeds which I 
have described. The appointment of a Government agent to 
accompany the various vessels ; the strict prohibition of any form 
of purchasing natives, however disguised ; an approximate equali- 
sation of the sexes, or the proportionate limitation of the period of 
service ; and the estabhshment of an Admiralty Court for the trial 
of men and ships believed to have been guilty of improper practices : 
these are things which it is important to have done, not more in 
the interest of Polynesia than in that of Queensland herself. In a 
recent interview with Lord Normanby, Mr. Eastwick suggested 
the establishment of an Admiralty Court ; and his Lordship very 
naturally repHed that this was a matter for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to determine. Unquestionably it is a matter for the Imperial 
Government to determine ; and it is to be hoped that our rulers 
will lose no time in creating a tribunal which experience has proved 
to be as necessary as any of the Mix^ Commission Courts in 
Africa : for, under the present system, it does not appear that any 
attempt is made to bring to justice vessels which have notoriously 
committed great wrongs in the South Seas. There was such an 
inquiry in the case of the ^'Daphne,'* but on that occasion Captain 
Palmer assumed a responsibility which might have involved him in 
personal annoyance and expense if he had not been supported by 
the Admiralty at home, who, let me say, have exhibited, in con- 
nection with this whole subject, a spirit worthy of the best traditions 
of the nation. With regard to the appointment of Government 
officials to accompany the vessels, there is good reason to beheve 
that such appointments have been, or are likely to be, made ; and, 
if so, a step will undoubtedly be taken in the right direction. 

There is a larger question indissolubly bound up with this Poly- 
nesian labour question, upon which, however, I can only make a 
few remarks. I refer to the establishment of a British protectorate 
over the Fiji islands. Those who have read the Parliamentary 
papers on the subject cannot fail to be painfully impressed with 
the fact that the worst abuses of the traffic are perpetrated by 
vessels which convey their human cargoes to Fiji, a place in which 
Great Britain possesses no authority except that which is attached 
to the office of consul. But in Fiji there is a European popula- 
tion which now numbers, at least, two thousand souls. They 
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require, and indeed the best among them demand the restraints 
of British law ; and it is only by the imposition of such restraints 
that we can hope to prevent the islands of Fiji from becoming 
nests of piratea These beautiful islands, the number of which is 
variously estimated at from 211 to 225, unite to great loveHness 
and even grandeur of natural scenery, boundless fertiUty, and a 
capacity for producing every variety of tropical produce. The 
exports now chiefly consist of cocoanut oil, tortoiseshell, and 
heche-de-mer. . There are large forests full of valuable timber, and 
according to one authority, the quantity of cocoa-nut oil at present 
supplied might be increased fifty-fold. Mr. Thomas Williams, in a 
work on "Fiji and the Fijians," which deservedly ranks as an 
authority on the subject, says : — ** Many valuable products of other 
countries, greatly in demand at home, are already found wild and 
uncared for in Fiji, or might be introduced with certain success. 
Arrowroot has already been mentioned. Cotton of superior quality 
grows without attention, and might be cultivated to a very large 
extent. Many parts of the group are peculiarly adapted for coffee ; 
and, throughout, tobacco of the finest kind could be produced. 
Sugar-canes, with but imperfect attention, already flourish ; and 
rice might, perhaps, be grown in the broad swampy flats of the 
larger islands. There is good reason to hope that the enlightened 
enterprise of a better class of white settlers will, ere long, serve to 
develop the indigenous resources of Fiji, as well as to introduce, 
on an important scale, other valuable produce. The perils which 
have hitherto attended a residence among this people have, in many 
of the islands, already gone, and, in the rest, are giving way to the 
better influences of Christianity." 

The conquests which, thanks to the Wesleyan missionaries, 
Christianity has already achieved over a race of cannibals, are 
among the proudest trophies which our religion has won in the 
dark places of the earth. Not much more than a generation has 
elapsed since the standard of our faith was planted in the islands 
of Fiji ; but yet nearly half the population openly professes the 
Christian religion, and many thousands have so far yielded to the 
truths which they have not pubhcly embraced as to abandon the 
worst practices of heathendom. There is therefore a well-founded 
hope that that " ignorance" which, to quote a Fijian proverb, '' is 
the night of the mind," will one day be entirely dispelled by the pure 
rays of the light from heaven. Much remains to be done to make 
Christian civiUsation a vitalising power in the islands of Fiji, to 
prevent it from degenerating into a base imitation of the pure gold. 
The question is whether Great Britain shall, by her pohtical action, 
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assist in this great work of peaceful progress ? The cruelties of 
the Fijian slave-trade demand her active intervention, because 
these cruelties are perpetrated by British subjects. Fiji itself is 
entitled to her care, because a population, chiefly British bom, are 
already engaged there in the cultivation of cotton and in the 
prosecution of a lucrative trade, and are without any organised 
government. If there had been any recognised authority in the 
country, the abominable crimes which Captain Palmer imputes to 
two of the planters who punished their slaves with a refinement of • 
cruelty which the Fijians themselves, in their worst days>..could not 
have surpassed, would, in all probability, never have been com- 
mitted. So long ago as 1859, the principal native chiefs of Fiji 
offered their islands to the British Crown y but upon the report of 
Colonel Smythe, who was sent out as Commissioner by the Colonial 
Office, the proposal was rejected. Since then, however, the whole 
aspect of affairs has changed. Instead of there being only two 
hundred Europeans in Fiji, there are now two thousand, of whom, 
it is necessary to remark, only thirty are citizens of the United 
States. Since 1862, produce of the value of dg886,608 has been 
imported from Fiji to Austraha ; and although Colonel Smythe, in 
his report, expressed the opinion that ** th^ supply of cotton from 
Fiji can never be otherwise " than insignificant," the value of that 
description of produce exported between the years 1862 and 1870, 
is represented by a sum of dgl85,500. The native chiefs have again 
besought the British Government to take their country ; and more 
recently, in a joint memorial of natives and Europeans, which was 
addressed to the late Lord Clarendon, it is alleged that ** the pre- 
sent condition of Fiji renders it imperative upon this community, 
essentially British, in conjunction with the dominant chiefs, to at 
once memorialise the British Government, praying it to grant Fiji 
protection for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, in order that, since 
annexation to the' Crown is opposed to the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government, the native chiefs, with the assistance of competent 
foreign residents, maybe permitted and assisted to cultivate a form 
of government analogous to that of the Sandwich Islands." 

The prayer of this memorial appears to be a reasonable one ; 
although in the judgment of persons competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, such an arrangement would be preferable as would 
bring the islands, or those among them which have centres of 
European population, within the jurisdiction of New South Wales, 
■which has so many interests in common with the Fijis. Money is 
not asked for, but only protection, and the means of organising 
society on the basis of law. Surely England cannot engage in a 
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better undertaking, in a mission more worthy of her high renotm^ 
or in one more calculated to diffuse the blesdngs of civilisation 
among the islands of the Pacific. To turn our back upon the 
plough would be to forfeit our own self-respect, to despise the great 
names and the great deeds of our forefathers. I cannot believe 
that such a humiUation is reserved for the England of the nine- 
ieenth century. 



Discussion* 

Mr. J. A. Youii observed that in inviting the company to take 
part in the discussion, he would make but one observation, and it 
was this, that upon Mr. Ghesson's own showing, the wrong had 
been done and the great crimes committed by the captains of 
vessels calling at or trading to Fiji, and that Queensland was not 
in the remotest degree responsible for them ; but the British 
Government were clearly in the wrong in not taking some steps, 
especially as the wrongs were inflicted by British subjects. He 
remembered being one of a deputation which waited upon the late 
Lord Palmerston, to urge upon him to take possession of the Fiji 
Islands, but nothing ever came of it. 

Mr. Archer thought the meeting would not be at all surprised, 
that having a wish to answer some of the statements they had 
heard that night, he should rise first ; he had recently taken the 
post of Agent- General for Queensland, and could not suffer such 
grave statements to pass unchallenged. Without any preface he 
purposed telling the meeting what Queensland had done recently ; 
but he wished at the outset to say that the paper was most unfair, 
for all the bad or adverse points had been picked out, and stated 
ably and well, whilst all the good ones, all that would tell in favour 
of the Colony, had been most carefully omitted. He would not 
deny the facts, but he would assert that the sources of information 
had not been fully worked out. He was sorry for the gentleman 
who gave the lecture, and thought he had entirely failed to make 
out his case : he stated that it was slavery and the slave-trade ; but 
slavery could only be properly so called when people were coerced, 
whereas the speaker could prove incontestably that the people 
alluded to by the lecturer were brought to Queensland, and on the 
same terms as white labour. He agreed with Mr. Chesson, that 
the knowledge of geography in England was very deficient, but 
doubted greatly whether the best means of improvement were to talk 
about slavery being rampant in one of Her Majesty's possessions 
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of course that was not the best means of promoting emigration. 
The climate of the Queensland coast was not good for the health 
of white men as labourers, nor was white labour to be had in suflfi- 
cient abundance; and in reference to the coloured labourers, a 
statement had been made that the slavery was worse than that of 
the Spanish settlements, because, in the latter, the laws recognised 
it and kept it to some extent within certain limits, but those laws 
did not operate in the British settlements ; but whilst that very 
grave charge was made, the lecturer said nothing about the action 
taken by the Queensland Legislature, and the laws which it had 
passed, and the machinery it provided for the protection of those 
poor people when they landed. The law did protect the natives 
on their arrival, and as far as possible saw that they had their just 
dues on departure, and whilst in the country. He gave the most 
unqualified denial that natives from Fiji were treated with cruelty 
by their masters when they got up the country ; he could not 
believe it ; it was contrary to his experience. As to the story 
about those poor natives being severely flogged, and then having 
their backs rubbed with pepper, it wns a mere fiction. No one 
could believe Englishmen could be guilty of such outrageous bar- 
barism ; and he asserted that Englishmen did not lose their love of 
right, and truth, and justice, and become entirely uncivilised by 
becoming settlers in Queensland ; but they were as chivalrous as 
ever, and as ready to defend women and children, and protect the 
weak and helpless, as when in their own country. (Cheers.) He 
held in his hand a copy of the Rockhampton Gazette, which spoke of 
the existence of the act to which he had alluded, and described it 
as working admirably. He had read the report of Mr. M'Donaldi 
who stated that he had himself questioned the natives who came 
to Queensland, and who went so far as to say, ** I could nbt find 
a single instance, though I tried hard, of the natives complaining 
of being taken away by force." (Hear, hear.) Then again there 
was another witness, Mr. Gray, who gave similar evidence, and 
said, ** Not a single native refused to sign the agreement he had 
entered into in his own country when, on arriving at Queensland, 
he, in the presence of witnesses and the Government Agent, had 
an interpreter by his side, who explained the full meaning of the 
contract to him." The whole of the correspondence in reference 
to the matter could be seen, and he would be quite' prepared to 
submit it to anyone for examination. He did not attach much 
importance to the evidence of the white men who lived in the 
islands as natives — ^they were thoroughly debased and demoralised ; 
but he attached still less importance, and still less weight, to the 
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evidence of the natives. As to the case of the ^^Daj)hne,'' about 
which 80 much had been said, Sir A. Stephens, the Chief Justice of 
the Colony, who tried one case, said, ** So far as he was competent 
to judfife of the administration of the Colony, it was good." There 
oould be no doubt that there were at one time certain evils in the 
traffic, but the Queensland Government passed an act to regulate 
it. There was a great deal too much sympathy shown for ** the 
poor black," or the tawny skinned aboriginal, and too little for the 
poor white ; they could take men out from England if they chose, 
under contract to work three years in Queensland, and why should 
they give the Polynesians, or the Fiji Islanders, better terms than 
were offered to native-bom Englishmen ? The law provided that 
the Polynesian labourer was to be sent back at the end of the three 
years* service, with his pay in his pocket ; the law also defined what 
the labourer was to get, and if the employer gave him anything 
more, even a slip of cloth to cover him, it could not be charged for, 
and so that very fact, at one blow, destroyed the charge of the 
truck system. He read the clause in the Act bearing upon this 
question, and said that they went back with eighteen pounds in 
their pockets each, and were then looked upon as most wealthy 
men. How many EngHsh working-men, he asked, would be over- 
joyed to be allowed to work for three years for one employer, being 
well housed, well fed, and well clothed for that period, and then at 
its expiry to be sent home with eighteen pounds in his pocket ? 
How many English workmen saved that amount in their life- time, 
let alone in three years ? That the men were treated well was 
proved by the fact that, once having served and been sent home, 
hundreds went back again to Queensland, taking their wives and 
families with them ; and he asserted most emphatically, that those 
labourers, about whom so much had been said, were very much 
better off than English agricultural labourers. 

The Hon. A. Kinnahid, M.P., looked upon the Colonies as 
an integral portion of the British Empire, and could not help 
thinking there was something very un-English in the trade, taken 
at its very best. From the speech of the gentleman who had 
just sat down, many would be led to suppose that Queensland 
had done all possible in the matter, but such was not the fact. 
He drew a beautiful picture of the way the men were treated, 
how they were housed, clothed and fed, and how they went 
back with eighteen pounds after three years* service ; but he took 
leave to ask. Where were the women ; were not the tales of what 
happened among a body of 600 men, who were separated from all 
women for three years, the same all over the world ? What said 
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the governors of convict settlements ? What was the experience 
of any one who knew anything about such matters ? The fact was 
the system was abhorrent ; it was nothing more than a system of 
kidnapping, which he hoped no body of Englishmen would counte- 
nance or sanction. (Cheers.) The poor people were induced to 
go on board a ship lying on the waters under various pretences, 
and when the hold was full the hatches were battened down and 
the ship set sail. To say that when they arrived at Queensland an 
interpreter was by their side to see that they willingly signed the 
contracts was nothing ; the fact was that the people spoke all sorts 
of different dialects, and understood Httle of what the so-called 
interpreter said to them. The poor people were perfect savages, 
and did not know what they were about. 

A Member thought the intention of the paper was to show that 
some more stringent enactment was necessary, in order to properly 
protect the poor labourer ; it was well known that all Englishmen 
could not be trusted at home, and the question therefore arose, 
could they all be trusted in that far-off, and in a certain sense, 
wild country ? The question, to his mind, did not turn upon the 
point whether Queensland had passed a law to keep this traffic 
within certain limits, but whether that law was properly carried 
into effect, and if so, what did the law provide and do for those 
unfortunate people. He believed there was as much barbarity 
committed in the Polynesian labour trade in Queensland as in the 
Chinese coolie trade in Califomia. 

Mr. Whalley, M.P., said he had already asked the Government 
to furnish the House of Commons with the correspondence in 
reference to some of the questions which had been raised that 
evening ; whilst on the one hand there could be no doubt about the 
feeling of this country on the question of slavery, and whether it 
had been permitted in the Queen*s dominions, yet on the other, 
having heard that the Colonial Legislature had passed an Act in 
reference thereto, we had no right to attribute want of humanity, 
or want of vigour to them in carrying it out. It might hereafter 
be a question for the Government to consider, whether, learning of 
the inhumanity perpetrated upon the inhabitants of the Fiji 
Islands, it would -not be best to extend the protection of the British 
flag to them, or to annex those islands to Melbourne, or one of the 
other Colonies. 

Sir E. Mackenzie, M.P., said it was just two years since he left 
Queensland ; he was a member of the Government at that place 
when the Act alluded to was passed. The trade had sprung up 
and the Government felt it to be necessary to control it, and keep it 
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within certain limits ; and the fact of the Act being alluded to auJ 
undergoing some sort of revision was a proof, not that the Act did 
not work well, but that the Government of the Colony were desirous 
of making it as perfect as possible. It was well known that white 
labour could not be employed with profit to the employer or the 
labourer. The lecturer had mentioned one case of a young woman 
being flogged by a captain under certain revolting circumstances, 
but he held the inquiry himseK and found it most difficult to 
decide ; the natives contradicted each other as to most important 
and material points. He did not believe the storied told about 
the trade, and the way in which the labourers were treated ; for he 
went up the country on a tour of inspection, and when he visited 
the plantations, a more sleek, well-conditioned, and healthy, con- 
tented sort of men could not be found anywhere. It had been 
said that these poor people went almost without any clothing ; 
but he had himseK on a Sunday seen scores of them gaily trooping 
off to church, dressed in white, with bibles and prayer-books under 
their arms, and knew of them never sitting down to meals without 
first saying " grace." That did not look as though the people 
were hardly done by or discontented. The fact was. Englishmen 
were too prone to look abroad instead of at home. It was well 
known that a ship short in London made up its complement on 
the way down the Thames — that lads were induced to go on board 
about and below Gravesend, men were made drunk and then kid- 
napped on board, and the ship pursued its voyage, and on arriving 
out the men willingly signed the agreement, because they found 
they had, even though drunk at the time, not made a by any 
means bad bargain ; but that was done by the captains or 
owners of vessels, because it was to their interest to have a 
full ship. 

Mr. Mackenzie did not believe that slavery, in any form, would 
be countenanced in any English Colony ; there might be errors in 
carrying out the Act, but they were incidental to carrying out all 
Acts, whether in new or in old countries. The Colonists were 
anxious to obtain labour, and might consider it proper to import 
labour from the Fiji Islands, which came cheaper than that im- 
ported from England. 

The adjournment of the debate was then moved and seconded, 
but on a show of hands was negatived, and it was decided to 
conclude the debate that evening. 

The Rev. Mr. Phillips said Mr. Archer had omitted replying 
to a most important statement of the lecturer ; for whilst Mr. 
Archer went at great length into the question and took great pains 
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to show that these poor people were treated with humanity, and 
some speakers had followed in the same strain, yet they one and 
all ignored entirely the question as to how these people were 
obtained in the first inst&noe, whether by fraud, violence, or what 
not. There had only been one manly, outspoken EngHsh speech 
that evening, and that speaker did not scruple to assert and 
maintain the fact that these poor people were kidnapped, taken 
from their homes, often shamefully ill-treated on the voyage, and 
that the interpretation of the contract was a mere farce. He main- 
tained the same, and asserted that there were great and crying evils 
and wrongs, appealing to God and man for redress. If it came to 
a question of testimony, it ^as to be had in abundance from 
Church of England bishops, from pastors of the Presbyterian 
Churches, and from clergymen of other religious bodies, who felt 
their manhood outraged, and human nature to be scandalised by 
the crimes and brutalities which they knew to be perpetrated by 
men who came from civihsed countries, and were winked at by a 
so-called civihsed Government. The other point which had not 
been touched upon, was the enormous mortahty amongst these poor 
people ; to what was it to be attributed but to the privations, 
suiferings, and enormous amount of hard work they were compelled 
to undergo ? 

Mr. Edward Wilson thought little practical good could come by 
continuing the discussion. Charges had been made and answered, 
and unless they were very careful indeed, they would do a great 
deal of mischief. It would not do to raise a great cry about justice 
for the aborigines, and at the same time inflict a great injustice 
upon their own countrymen. Was it not well known how many 
things demanded redress in England? Let them turn their 
eyes to Newcastle and the coUieries, and see how men, women, 
and children were treated there ; let them look at their own 
ships ; let them look at the reports of inspectors, and the facts 
placed on record that men were constantly sent to sea in 
unseaworthy ships, and then let them exercise a Uttle Christian 
charity and a little patience towards a struggUng Uttle Colony of 
their own countrymen, grappling with a very great difficulty, a 
very long way off. 

The Hon. L. Stanley said it must have been most gratifying to 
all who had any doubt upon the point to witness the manly indigna- 
tion with which the imputations of slavery had. been repelled ; but 
to his mind, if the labour of these poor people in Queensland was 
not slavery, he did not know what term to apply to it, because 
most certainly it was not free labour. They made a contract 
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which they did not understand, but which they were afterwards 
compelled to fulfil, and there was no law and no redress for them ; 
for when they applied to the magistrates for redress they got 
none, as the magistrate could not, according to the law of the 
place, take the oath of a heathen, and so the white employer 
had it all his own way. 

Mr. J. A. YouL, in closing the debate, said he regretted very 
much a good deal that had been said. He would not attempt 
to sum up the discussion, because that was not the place where 
justice could be done to the question. He would therefore simply 
convey the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Ohesson for his able 
paper, and, in doing so, observe that he entirely concurred with 
the essayist in his concluding remarks, and thought Mr. Ghesson 
hit the right nail on the head when he said it was all the fault 
of Her Majesty*s Government. 

Mr. Ohesson thanked the meeting for the vote just passed, and 
said his chief contention was that there were certain radical defects 
which required to be remedied, and his authority for that con- 
tention was the Government Agent himself and the severe 
suggestions made by him for improving the traffic. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, on Monday, the 15th May, 1871, 
James A. Youl, Esq. in the chair. 

Mr. Geoboe Norton, late Advocate-General, Madras, read the 
following Paper : — 

ON THE LAND TENUBES OP INDIA, AND THEIE 
BEARING ON INDIAN FINANCE. 

After a long residence in two Presidencies of India, after much 
experience and much reflection on topics connected with its pro- 
sperity and advancement, after much intercourse with the hig vr 
and more intelligent classes of the natives in that country, I have 
often thought of the various impediments which have appeared to 
me among the main ohstacles to its more rapid national improve- 
ment, under a Government of professed and indeed of real 
beneficence. 

In adopting the theme of my present address, it naturally 
occurs to me to surmise that, there being certain principles on 
which the prosperity of this coimtry must be founded, these 
principles may not have been duly appreciated, or, perhaps, duly 
investigated. Well or ill-considered, perhaps they have been 
more or less violated. Perhaps remedies more or less obvious 
have been inadequately thought out, and still more inadequately 
applied. 

It may appear a vain conceit in one unknown to pubHc life, or 
in any department of political labours, to attempt dealing with 
such wide and important topics ; but I gather it to be the main 
object of this Institution, which has honoured me with an invita- 
tion to read this paper before its members, to inaugurate discus- 
sion on these and kindred topics of Colonial interest, to give an 
impulse to debates which may possibly result in practical conclu- 
sions, and I thence derive encouragement to submit my considera- 
tions to your notice. 

It does, in fact, seem to me — and perhaps it may to you— 
strange that a wide country, a great Empire in itself, fertile 
beyond many favoured by nature, swarming with an industrious, 
sagacious, and peaceful population of hardly less than two hundred 
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milHous, under the direct or indirect sway of the British Govern- 
ment, should produce in national wealth scarce one-seventh, in 
proportion to the population- and breadth of land, compared with 
the population and breadth of territory of the British Isles, 
whether for the purposes of national expenditure for the national 
benefit, or for the purposes of social advancement and enjoyment. 

Therefore it is that I say that there may be certain principles 
bearing on these questions which may be imperfectly understood. 
I have no intention of dealing with mere theories, extending over 
wide and comprehensive subjects of pohtical or administrative 
government, before a meeting like this, which looks rather to dis- 
cuss practical points. There are, however, three topics involved in 
the principles I have adverted to which may be suitable to such 
discusions — ^namely, the tenures of land^ the system of cdministering 
justice^ and the construction of railways, in India. And, of these 
three topics, I shall confine myself this evening to that of the 
tenure of land. 

How trite it seems to say that the wealth from land must arise 
and increase in proportion to the labour and capital expended 
upon it, as its sources. Well, let this be accepted as a principle. 
Has it been so accepted in India ? Has this principle been well 
understood ? Has it been so applied ? I am bold to say I think 
it has not. I am bound to give my reasons to such an audience as 
this for so thinking. If my reasons for so thinking are futile and 
mistaken, it may do some good to have them refuted. If they 
should happen to be sound, it may do some good to promulgate 
them. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the rulers of India that 
independence as weU as permanence in the tenure of land is 
necessary to its full use and enjoyment. Without this no trusts 
can be created — ^no carving out of separate interests, in themselves 
fruitful sources in their various ramifications of industry and 
enterprise. When limitations on landed tenure, such as are 
imposed by the Indian Government, either through the exaction of 
a large rental as contradistinguished from a mere land-tax, and 
by the consequent accumulation of arrears and the risk of forfei- 
ture thereby incurred, or through the substitution of leasehold 
instead of a fee — ^but little or no capital is expended either by the 
holders any more than by the Government or a landlord ; though 
profits must mainly arise in proportion to the expenditure on land. 
Thus it is that half of the advantages and profits from land are in 
a manner lost and confiscated, without any compensating gain to 
Government. Without an exception from this heavy and haras- 
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sing fiscal burden, we may be certain that British capital will 
never be drawn to the cultivation of products from land. In 
agriculture proper it is not indeed to be expected that English 
speculation can compete with the routine of native husbandry. But 
in the cultivation of cotton, of sugar, of silk, 6i indigo, in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, and in the supply of various other 
products connected with the ownership of land, there is a wide 
field open to British enterprise. Much is said about encouraging 
the development of the resources of India. Any early success in 
the object must be looked for through the introduction of British 
capital. 

It is hardly too much to say that, before the advent of the 
British Government in India, land was held by hardly a better 
title than at will. Some may be startled at such an enunciation. 
I am fuUy aware that there has long prevailed, and still prevails, 
something of a Mahometan law in India, as applied to land as well 
as to other property — founded on the Koran as a religious law, b»it 
more on the learned commentaries to which its precepts have 
given rise. Let Turkey answer if such Mahometan law has well 
and regularly governed, or been weU applied. I have reason enough 
too, to know that there is a Hindoo land-law, founded on such 
maxims as can be extracted from the sayings of Menu and other 
sages. But when a British judge of India, conspicuously learned 
in that law, has declared that there is no proposition which cannot 
be both asserted and denied out of these maxims — ^when I know 
that within these forty years it has been held, pro and con., that a 
Hindoo will is invahd and unknown to the Hindoo law — when my 
long experience has informed me how utterly discordant are the 
claims arising among the members of undivided and divided 
Hindoo families — ^when I consider the prevalence of castes and 
customs of the Brahminical priesthood, of despotic Governments, 
both Hindoo and Mahometan — I feel that I have hardly said too 
much in surmising that land tenures in India, before the advent 
of the British Government, were little better than tenancies at will. 
But I am not about to overwhelm your patience with a flood of 
pretended learning in Hindoo and Mahometan law. I will turn 
to more practical considerations. 

Let it be, then, that with the rule of the British Government 
gradually arose the greater certainty in landed tenures, and in 
the law under which proprietary rights were maintained under 
those tenures. Now, what is the nature of those landed tenures ? 
for I think that on the quality of them, aid on the right appli- 
cation of the principles which should goyern- landed tenures, one 
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of the great sources of national wealth and prosperity will be 
found to depend. 

It is a fundamental maxim — whether called legal or political — 
that the State is the owner or permanent landlord of all the land of 
India. It is a principle that holds almost universally, though not 
absolutely so. The old feudal system was founded on a similar 
principle. I am not about to discuss this latter system. But I 
desire to show in few words that there is a radical difference 
between the tenure of land under the Indian Government, and 
that held under the King or his great lords, according to the 
feudal system. Under the latter, the land was held on condition 
of rendering certain services — mainly military — ^further subserved 
by a few certain payments, and qualified by certain occasional rights 
of interference. We all know how oppressive, and even enslaving, 
such exactions of the lord paramount were — ^how repressive to 
freedom, to industry and to commerce — and after how ma«ny 
struggles, through how many generations, our ancestors overthrew 
the whole system, and established the right of independent landed 
property. But the ownership of land by the State of India is of 
a very different and more pernicious character. It is the owner- 
ship of a landlord in full propriety, save from the effect of some 
customary rights of a dependent tenantry — of a landlord who may 
ffx any amount of rent he may arbitrarily resolve to demand, just 
as a landed proprietor in England may make the best arrangement 
he can for his own advantage with the farmer. 

Now, this governing maxim, as applied to landed tenures in 
India, I hold to be wrong and mischievous. It violates the trite 
principle I have adverted to of the sources of wealth being in pro- 
portion to the labour and capital expended — ^trite as it is, and 
proverbial, and therefore the more to be relied on as true. For, 
can it be expected that the State itself will furnish and expend 
capital in cultivation, or has it ever done so, except in the way of 
public works, such as irrigation, canals, tanks, and roads ? Can 
it be expected that the State will engage in supplying capital 
towards labour, inventive abihty, or machinery (beyond human 
teeth and nails), towards improvements of cultivation and multi- 
plying produce ? Can it be expected that private capital will be 
accumulated and expended on lands held by no certain or durable 
title, and in a country where the rule of law, save as interpreted 
by local and often pernicious customs difficult to be ascertained, 
can hardly, till of late years, be said to exist ? 

Of late years, indeed, extensive ameliorations, both as regards 
certainty in law, and more especially in landed tenures, have been 
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effected, greatly to the honour of our British rule. I say " of 
late years;" for it is but seventeen years ago that I heard it stated 
by the Minister for India, a statesman still in the Cabinet (you 
may read it in Hansard), that one " great advantage of the settle- 
ment of rentals year by year by the State itself, under what is 
called the ryotwar system, was that the middlemen, the curse of 
Ireland, were got rid of." Alas I the worst of middlemen swarmed 
over India under the ryotwar system — the host of native coUec- 
torate officers, locusts as destructive as the plagues of Egypt, 
acting under ** smart collectors," whose credit rose in proportion 
to the rents exacted. If these are strong expressions, I speak 
from what I have known and heard acknowledged, and can hardly 
help some indignation. The ameliorating changes of late years 
supply the best reprobation of the system. Bents have been 
universally reduced-^in many large districts I believe by one-half 
— ^the revenues were increased, not diminished ; the people have 
become easier, happier, and richer. Long leases are advocated, 
and fixedness of rents the universal policy. 

But the question arises, is this grant of long leases at unchange- 
able rents, the sound, stable, and final basis — a foundation on a 
permanent principle, on which wealth from land and the main 
revenues of Government should rest ? I attend here this 
evening to venture an opinion that it is not. Long leases are a 
great benefit ; they are means to a great end ; but they are not the 
only means — ^they are not the end itself. I am no advocate for 
vnde and sudden changes in the government of a nation, whether 
in that of a political sense or in that of political economy. I 
neither blame ^the tentative system of the zemindary system 
inaugurated by Lord Comwallis (a theory of landed proprietor- 
ship, subject to a farm rent from the landlord to Government), nor 
the ryotwarry system, practically introduced by Sir Thomas 
Munro, by which Government dealt with the cultivating tenants 
direct. Both had their merits, and both their defects, but both 
justly respected the habits and customs of the people. 

Well, then, I allow that in the remission of the utmost rack- 
rents that could be exacted from a tenantry, in the restrictions 
imposed on the proprietary claims of the zemindar middle-man on 
his sub-tenants, in the reduction of the zemindary heavy farm- 
rent due to Government, his own landlord paramount, and in the 
introduction of more certain and durable rights in the tenantry 
through long leases, the Indian Government has advanced in the 
right path. I also think that, in its tentative measures, it acted 
well in feeling its steps gradually, slowly, and cautiously. These 
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zneasores seem to imply an acknowledgment of the fundamental 
principle, that certainty and permanency in landed tenures form 
the true basis of national wealth from this source. The Bteps 
thus taken, if short, are firm. They will never be retraced. If I 
now proceed to submit to your consideration any further practical 
measure towards a change in the system of landed tenures in India, 
I shall advocate a similar cautious and restricted course. 

I therefore confine this address to the one topic of a gradual 
course of the redemption of the land-tax by Indian tenants, and by 
other purchasers of land, a measure which, if pursued according 
to the limitations and provisoes which I should propose, would 
have, as I conceive, a material effect in promoting the national 
wealth of India — in relieving its present and any future financial 
embarrassments, and in permanently increasing its revenues. By 
this course, rather than by any other, the introduction of free 
proprietary rights in land might, I beheve, be attempted, without 
deranging any existing rights of tenure, and without any sudden 
innovations involving wide interference with the customs and dis- 
positions of the people. 

It is now some fifteen years ago that I was admitted to the 
honour of an interview with an eminent nobleman — ^then President 
of the Board of Control — ^to discuss this very subject. I did not 
obtrude myself upon his Lordship, but waited on him in consequence 
of a communication from another noble lord, then Governor of an 
Indian Presidency, who had adopted my views. I was heard 
patiently and fully. I will not^ venture to say that my notions 
were acquiesced in ; but a full note was taken (according to a cus- 
tom, I beheve, followed by that distinguished and dehberating 
statesman), and I had reason to think that one small step was 
advised in concurrence with the principle I then advocated, as I 
do now. If so, it advanced no farther than this — ^that Govern- 
ment waste lands unoccupied by adjoining cultivating tenants 
might be sold in freehold tenure. Such a measure did not, 
however, deal with the question of redemption of the land-tax in 
any of its bearings ; and any dealings with waste lands only, if at 
once or prematurely acted on, would complicate many various 
rights of tenants of adjoining lands, and would (like a more 
extended object) involve long and troublesome inquiries. But in 
truth, as I have been informed, there is not much purely waste land 
worth buying ; and the real or most pertinent question is. How to 
turn to the best account land already in cultivation and subject to 
a land rent. 

To turn, then, to the more specific subject of my present address, 
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ilie redemption of the land-tas, and the bearings of any measure 
in that direction on the finances of India. 

The produce of the land rent (for it is not properly a land tax) 
realises full half the revenues of India. Many, perhaps I may 
say the great majority, of Indian statesmen regard it as the very 
strength, the very backbone of Indian finance. I myself, without 
scruple, avow that I think it the curse of India — a very tahes 
dorsalia. To remit the land-tax for ready-money payment, I have 
been told— not without a show of reason — ^by a Secretary of State 
for India, is to kill the goose for the golden eggs. It is an obvious 
remark; and, if 1 ventured to propose such a general, unrestricted 
measure, I should be open to so contemptuous a rebuke. I ask 
your attention to a little detail, in explanation of the quahty of 
the measure I suggest. 

The revenue from rent to Government as the landlord, through 
money payments or labour or other services, is the system handed 
down from times as ancient as any government at all in India. 
Does it follow that it is the best for all time ? In the earhest ages, 
under the despotic rule over barbarians, such a system was 
probably the only practicable one. The feudal system was, at 
least in my opinion, an improved one, prevailing over nations 
more advanced in civilisation. It is gone, overthrown in modern 
and better times. Will anyone now say this feudal system of 
tenure and taxation was the best ? We must clear our minds of 
prejudices in favour of ancient wisdom. It is possible that 
improvements may be worked out (if gradual, as all constitutional 
and political improvements ought to be to become stable) in these 
ancient systems as well as in aU others. 

I wx)uld propose, then, that the redemption of the Government 
land-tax by landholders should be allowable, but at the same time 
optional, under restrictions and a regulated scheme. Any such a 
scheme would involve compHcated considerations — ^particularly as 
regarded its bearings on the revenue ; and every one must see 
that no such measure should at once have a general or wide opera- 
tion. Such a tendency would of course be open to the obvious 
objection, in terms expressed by a noble President of the late 
Board, of "killing the goose for the golden eggs." Any such 
proposal must be clear of this proverbial silliness. It is not to be 
done by a stroke of the pen. 

I have heard it surmised, however, by an Indian collector of 
long experience, that few (if any) purchasers could be found 
among the landowners of India; that the low tenantry (under 
Government or independent rajahs or jagghiredars or under- 
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zemindars, themselves holding by permanent tenure at a farm 
rent to Government) are too poor, or too apathetic, or too ignorant 
of their own interests to purchase — ^that neither could they, nor 
would even independent or other farming landowners, give ear to 
the invitation. Well, if so, the experimental offer could at all 
events do no harm ; but I crave to doubt such supposed abortive 
result. I remember once talking on this topic with a native land- 
lord holding under Government, and possessing considerable 
wealth from other sources, who was prepared not only to give ear 
to the proposition, but, as he said, ** to give an ear itself " to be 
enabled to meet it, and be rid of the collector and of his corrupt 
and grasping native officials. It is true that landowners holding 
independently of Government (who are very few, and who alone 
almost are wealthy enough to purchase any large quantity of land 
in freehold) might not Want or care for more extensive landed 
property. It may be true that not many landowners holding per- 
manently under a farm rent to Government might be rich enough 
to redeem their land rent on any large scale. But what, then, 
becomes of the ** goose and golden eggs " argument ? The 
two objections are in direct contrast. If rich landlords would 
not, and if indigent tenants could not, redeem on a large scale, 
more sagacious ones might be wiUing to redeem on a smaller. 
And the question arises, how came the great mass of the 
tenantry of every class to become so ground and impoverished 
that this almost total inability has resulted. I think the best 
and perhaps conclusive answer is, that the system of rent 
exactions had become too oppressive, and that the recent reforms 
in reduction of the Government land rent had been adopted on 
that conviction. The consequence of such reform has been that 
as well the tenantry as Government itself has become the richer. 

It may seem paradoxical to propose an allowance of the 
redemption of the land rent, while it is open to assume that, on 
the one hand, the people are too poor or unwilling to purchase it, 
or that, on the other hand, so many (landowners or not) are rich 
enough, and so ready to purchase that the Government revenues 
would be rapidly swallowed up and a vast mass of purchase- 
money accumulated in the hands of Government beyond what 
it could favourably deal with, while the future current revenue 
would be permanently diminished. The object of this address 
is to unfold the principle of action which wiU explain away any 
such assumed paradox. 

That the tenantry are too poor has arisen from the very 
system of rack-renting which has made them so, while the 
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Government thereby exacts too much, whether from the tenant 
direct or from the intermediate zemindar, who, in his turn, exacts 
the utmost from his under-tenant. Not only the cultivating 
tenant, but the farming zemindar himself may be too poor to 
purchase an independent position. In the meanwhile, neither 
Government itself expends capital in improving or extending culti- 
vation, nor does the zemindar, who is too poor and too dependent 
on Government ; nor can the tenant expend anything or rise 
above the condition of a labourer. But let the tenant be allowed, 
on however small a scale, to purchase from his immediate or 
from his paramount landlord, or from both, the land rent, let 
the intermediate landlord, or any other person with means 
enough, be allowed to purchase of tenants their relative sub- 
o;rdinate rights, and of Government its land rent, and I believe 
>each and all would gradually emerge into a superior position. 
The lowest class would, indeed, rise very partially, and very 
slowly too, into freeholders of any quality ; but still, while 
remaining mere labourers they would find themselves in a better 
position by holding under one landlord. The superior inter- 
mediate landholders would become independent landowners more 
rapidly, though very gradually and on a small scale at first. 
The wealthier classes (whether landholders or not) would sooner 
still, and some probably at once, begin to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of becoming freeholders, and so, by expending 
oapital on their own property, turn to better account land 
capable of producing more abundant and more valuable produce 
than heretofore. 

The prevalent impression of the utter want of money to 
purchase seems to me to be greafly exaggerated. Poor as the 
masses of the native population have become (though their means 
have, of late years, through a more liberal course of government, 
much increased), there remains no small amount of unproductive 
wealth amongst them. Curious inquiry is frequently directed to 
what becomes of the enormous amount of bullion poured into 
India beyond what can be traced out of it. A great mass, it is 
believed, is hoarded. I have heard Indian judges and other 
functionaries express their surprise at the great amount of coins 
and bullion, the 'produce of detected thefts and robberies, among 
a community apparently steeped in abject poverty, and in the 
hands of others struggling for every fraction they could withhold 
from the claims of Government or of their creditors, while 
spending for nothing beyond the jiecessities of bare existence. It 
is very notorious how costly ornaments abound, even among some 
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of the poorest families. A great portion of monied wealth is 
exhausted in presents and offerings on occasion of public cere- 
monies to temples, to the priesthood, and to various friends and 
dependents, and does but change hands, and, in fact, is hoarded as 
before. Another large portion goes to feed pauper Brahmins, and 
is httle better than wasted. The same may be said of the profuse 
expenditure in gaudy pageantry. But of all the inducements to 
hoarding, I belieye none have been so influential as mistrust of 
a Government which has long been too vigilant in exactions, and 
a want of confidence in imcertain rules of law for ihe security of 
property, as well as ignorance in the administration of it. There 
must have been a great accumulation of useless representative 
capital where much is received, and where there are but few objects 
for the agreeable, or luxurious, or profitable employment of it. 
The most useful, and at the same time the most tempting applica- 
tion of it, would be in acquiring free property in land. 

There is no fear, however, that too many would rapidly come 
forward to redeem the Government land rent, and thus to suddenly 
thrust into the coffers of Government a larger amount of funds 
than it knew how to expend for the general benefit of the people, 
while in the meantime Government was sacrificing for ever its 
main source of revenue before it could be replaced by other sources 
of taxation. There would be very few at first who would so 
redeem this fiscal burthen, and none, except with a view to 
increase their profits from such outlay. If they did that, of course 
the aggregate wealth of the country would be proportionately in- 
creased. This would, in itself, be a great boon to the people, 
unless it should work, soon or late, to the detriment of the revenue. 
I will endeavour to prove that no such detriment could arise ; but 
quite the contrary. 

Let me, then, suppose that at once (though that cannot be 
immediately or soon expected), one hundredth part of the Govern- 
ment land rent should be redeemed in any one year. Taking, for 
the sake of argument, that the Government annual rental is 
twenty-five millions (it is in fact much more), there would then be 
redeemed (in round numbers), ^6250,000 in one year, if the price 
of this was put at twenty years' purchase, the amount paid for 
each year's purchase would be five millions, and Government 
would lose £250,000 a year for ever; and of course Government 
would, at the end of one hundred years, lose the whole land-rent 
revenue, and become bankrupt, unless its finances were otherwise 
restored or improved. The same principles of calculation will, of 
course, apply to the extension of the period over twice or three 
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times the number of years, if experience should suggest the 
expediency of it. 

But what would Government do with the annual sum of five 
millions in the progress of these hundred years, so as to lose 
nothing in the end, or rather to be a gainer by it ? In the first 
place, it would gain by all the taxation on the increased produce 
of the land so redeemed, for it is certain that none would 
redeem unless they could thereby make more profit ; and there is 
injustice in imposing, after a redemption by purchase of the 
Government land rent, a tax on those profits which the new free- 
holder has been enabled to make by the concession of Government* 
In the next place. Government would gain by extinguishing 
gradually their national debt, if no more profitable course of 
employing these purchase funds could be suggested, say at the 
rate of two millions annually, out of the annual five millions. 
In the third place it would gain by all the expenditure, say at the 
rate of two millions annually, on productive public works. 

On this latter point I desire to offer shortly some considerations 
worthy, I hope, of your attention. 

The policy of a large expenditure on productive works has been 
of late years more and more recognised in the' measures of the 
Indian Government. But it has been checked by the want of 
means, though profits on such outlay have been rated enormously 
high, more particularly in works of irrigation. Nature has been 
profusely bountiful in pouring forth fertilising waters over the 
thirsty lands of India ; but their flow being periodical, the storing 
of them and their application can only be effected by artificial 
means, just as other artificial means have periodical seasons in 
other climates. As much labour and ingenuity, in fact, are neces- 
sary in adapting these definite supplies of water as in adapting 
the soil itself to the growth of produce. We tnight as well neglect 
periodical ploughing as periodical irrigation in India, Yet we 
complacently watch the roll of vast volumes of this national wealth 
into the sea, while it is not too much to say that the rental value 
of this wasted water would itself go far to e(jual the Government 
rent from land. There was no such wasteful impolicy in ancient 
tunes, even in half-civilised India ; witness the vast tanks through- 
out, so many of which have gone into decay, and but ill replaced. 
There was no such waste of water in ancient Mesopotamia; 
there has been no such waste of water in more modern times in 
the Netherlands. Not that I would advocate a Government 
monopoly of water, to be let out at a rent. To do so would be 
open to the objection I raise to a Government land rent. Lot 
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Government fix its taxation on the increased produce, but not in 
any case on the means of produce, in remuneration for the outlay 
of the public funds on this or on any other fruitful source of 
national wealth, and it will levy enough for public exigencies from 
this in common with other contributory wealth. Government 
might as well engage in the production of cotton, and in monopo- 
Using the trade in that commodity at their own prices, as in ntono- 
poUsing the artificially-stored water and renting it out. 

All increasing production, by whatever means accomplished, 
multiplies at a geometrical ratio, each increase producing further 
increase ; so that if Government confined its taxation to the same 
subject matters only as theretofore, andleviedno additional taxes on 
other subject matters, the revenues would be increased in proportion 
to the increased produce. Without now going into minute calcu- 
lations (for in this general address I am only unfolding principles, 
and it would be tedious to go further), I feel a strong conviction 
that gradually, and long before a hundred years had swallowed up 
all the revenue . derived firom rents, the losses through the re- 
mission of rents to purchasers would be in the course of full 
recovery proportionately with the redemption as thus proceeding. 
If, indeed, the progress of redemption should proceed more rapidly 
than was expedient for the purposes of Government, it might 
always be retarded by raising the price ; if too slowly for effecting 
any material advance towards the object in view, it would be in 
the Government's own power to accelerate it by lowering the price 
to any desirable extent. The final result would only be the shifting 
of taxation from the land, which is at once the source and the instru- 
ment of wealth to the general wealth actually produced ; in real truth 
from starving the hatching goose to the gathering of the more golden 
eggs, from an unequal and mischievous to a fair course of taxation. 
For I hold that all taxation on that which enables the people under a 
wise Government to earn wealth, instead of on the wealth itself 
produced, is a violation of the just principles of taxation. I hold, 
too, that the wealthier the people become the wealthier will become 
the Government; for a rich people and a poor Government is an 
anomaly which can never exist. Government will be sure to have 
its share — ^weU if it exacts no more. 

But, it may be said, Has not the effect of independent freehold 
tenure been tried already, and on a small scale put to the proof ; 
and has the total remission of it resulted in improved cultivation, 
greater profits to the landowner, and the better condition of the 
agricultural tenants as well as of the labourers under them ? 

Grants of ^* enams,'' that is, of lands to be owned in perpetuity. 
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freed not only from any Government rent, but also from any 
Crovernment tax, have been common in India. Sir Bartle Prere, 
in his evidence before the Indian Commissioners, has stated his 
"belief that about one-fourth of the land in the Bombay Presidency 
lias been so granted, though I think he must be mistaken in that 
large amount. But, be it so, and that no such effect in improved 
or extended cultivation and increased profits has followed, as no 
doubt is the case. Still, this will not prove that the positions I 
liave endeavoured to establish are fallacious or unsoimd. 

The grant of these " enams " to nobles, under whatever title, so 
far as to exempt the grantees altogether, and in perpetuity, from 
sharing in common with the rest of the people the burthen of 
taxation for the common weal, was pohtically mischievous and 
Tinjust in the extreme. Such privilege was one of those oppressions 
the abolition of which was among the best fruits of the first French 
revolution. These enams were granted by despotic monarchs or 
xajahs to their favourite or influential subjects, who held them, in 
reality, only at the will of their benefactors, from whose exigencies 
or exactions, just or imjust, no property of whatever quaUty was 
lield sacred. What they despotically conferred they could for th^eit 
own purposes as despotically resume, and they often did so. No 
grantee could consider this property secure for any time, much less 
in perpetuity. Even our own Government, conscientiously pro- 
fessing to act honestly, as well as for the public good, not long ag:0 
issued its commission for the resumption of enams. I do not 
dispute that the commissioners appointed to this duty acted honour- 
ably, according to their just instructions, in resuming those grants 
only for which no vaUd title could be shown. Still, there is reason 
to fear that some complaints of hardship were not ill-founded, that 
many of those in possession for a longer or shorter period, under 
the acquiescence of Government, might well consider their sudden 
ouster unfairly injurious. The wrong to Government as the real 
owner of these usurped possessions may have been great, the evil 
to the public as great ; but the remedy of ense reddendum may have 
been too harshly enforced. Under aU these circumstances — of 
their original holding under a despot — of their subsequent pre- 
carious security even under a more liberal and regular Government, 
added to their adherence to old customs and habits, their apathy 
and their ignorance, — it could hardly be expected that these 
enamdars should have distinguished themselves from any other 
class of landowners by their speculative sagacity, or by their deli- 
berate confidence in applying their means to the agricultural im- 
provement of their estates. But W6 should not be justified in 
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concluding that these enamdars, when entirely secured in their 
possessions, would for all time resist the better examples set them 
by their fellow-freeholders. 

I am warned by the time you have yielded in listening to me to 
conclude my address. I shall further advert only to the mode by 
which this land-rent redemption, in its general appUoation, might 
be carried out. 

It can only be accomplished by legislation, and under a systematic 
scheme of rules and regulations. That scheme would have to deal 
with various and oompHcated interests, some of an anomalous 
character. There are many corporate bodies holding lands as 
village committees with peculiar customary rights — ^rights to water, 
as well as rights over wastes. There are others (more particularly 
in village committees) individually holding lands by virtue of offices, 
most of which are hereditary. There are a host of subordinate 
tenants holding indefeasible rights under what are called, "pottahs." 
There are other lands dedicated to the support of pagodas and insti- 
tutions for religious worship. There are religious feelings as well 
as customs and habits to be more or less respected. Under all these 
circumstances no Government would desire to sanction sudden and 
general innovations, and there are many difficulties in dealing with 
these various interests. 

A Board would have to be organised which might lay down rules 
and regulations for facilitating arrangements of detail applicable 
to all these questions, and under which Government would likewise 
have to settle from time to time at what rate purchases of redemp- 
tions should be allowed to progress. These are details which cannot 
be expatiated upon in an address like the present. 

I content myself with inaugurating a consideration of the measure 
I advocate, and in explaining the grounds upon which that considera- 
tion may be bespoken and the principles on which it must rest. A 
more scrutinous examination, and the practical application of them, 
call for more time and labour than I can contribute, and a greater 
vigour of intellect than I can now boast of. 



Discussion. 

Mr, Gbobgb Noble Taylob would not traverse the whole of the 
very wide field which the reader of the paper had gone over, but 
would simply confine himself to raising an issue upon a few of the 
most salient points. He thought the reader of the paper quite 
wrong in applying the terms he had to the tenure of land in India, 
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and espeoially he had been not rather, but very harsh indeed in the 
terms which he had applied to the native collectors. In using 
those harsh terms the essayist must have most unintentionally 
fallen«into a grave error; for his description applied not by any 
means to the present but to the past — ^to a state of things long 
«ince swept away. The present terms of the Government were 
light and easy for the holding and acquisition of land ; and the 
settlement being certain and the terms favourable, there was no 
necessity for pressure. There might be some underlings of the 
jenamdars who were most harsh with the native ryots, but that 
could not in every case be prevented. Certainly if the ryots were 
in some cases treated harshly it was not the fault of the Queen's 
Government. (Cheers,) As to the Government being the sole pro- 
prietor of the land, that was hardly the fact ; the real explanation 
of the case was that the Government and the ryots were joint pro* 
prietors, and whatever intermediate officers or middlemen there 
might be between the Government and the ryots, the latter did 
enjoy at the present moment, and always had enjoyed, the privilege 
of co-proprietors. Coming to the next point in the paper, to all that 
the author had said respecting the collection of revenue and the 
furtherance of great pubUc works, the speaker gave his "most 
hearty, full, and entire concurrence." One great point was the 
tenures, and as having been one of the Jenam Commission of the 
Madras Presidency himself, he considered he might speak with 
some authority on the subject. The objects of that Commission 
were to substantially improve the condition of the jenamdars 
throughout the country, to give security to the landed proprietor, to 
improve and consolidate but not to disturb existing titles, and also 
enhance the value of land, hitherto greatly depreciated by the 
insecurity of tenure and the conditions attached thereto. Those 
objects had never for one moment been allowed to pass out of sight, 
but were always steadily kept in view. Our advantages which had 
resulted from the fined settlement of tenure effected by that com- 
mission were a general contentment of the people, which had 
produced a favourable reaction in the prosperity of the country and 
a great improvement in the available resources of the State. 
Having thus broadly stated the question, he thought a few details 
might not be uninteresting even to an English audience (hear 
hear). The land having been given at various times by some 
authority or other to the jenamdars, the Government authorised 
the Commission to take things as they were ; and wherever the 
<< jenamdar " could show that the land had been in the possession of 
his family for fifty years, he was allowed to be still in possession of 
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the same, and on giving indisputable title-deeds, the jenamdar wasi 
allowed the option of either paying a small (j[iiit-rent, or agreeing 
that on the cessation of his family the land should lapse to the 
Government. The result was that, almost without exceptidll, the 
jenamders agreed most cheerfully to pay the quit-rent. The broad 
results of that Commission were these, that between 300,000 and 
400,000 of the title-deeds had been granted in the Presidency of 
Madras, and an annual quit-rent secured to the Goyemment, 
amounting to £120,000 a year. The Commission was in existence 
for ten years, and its total cost to the Government was dBlB0,00O, so 
that by the payment of that sum by way of expenses, which had 
been spread over ten years, the Government got a perpetual rent of 
£120,000 a year, and the jenamdars got an indisputable title, and a 
most difficult question secured a practical solution. As to the 
redemption of the land-tax, he had frequently conversed with the 
essayist about it, and could never agree with him. He (the 
speaker) thoroughly endorsed the views of Lord Lawrence upon 
this point, and believed it would take not over a hundred but 
several hundreds of years before that could be done. At present 
they had the option of paying the annual rent, or one lump sum, 
equivalent to twenty years* purchase ; and such was the feeling in 
India, that out of 100,000 leases granted under those circumstances, 
only twenty lessees had availed themselves of the option of redeem- 
ing the quit-rent by paying the twenty years* purchase down, 
a circumstance which he attributed to the poverty of the people ; 
but he should not object to see the experiment tried, though he had 
considerable doubts as to whether it would be ultimately successful. 
Mr. GisBORNE MouNEUx was of opinion that Mr. Norton had 
rather dealt with a state of things which had long since passed 
away ; of late years there had been a fairly reasonably certain 
tenure of land, both for the jenamdars and ryots ; one important 
point, however, was whether a system could be proposed which 
should to any great extent cause the redemption of the land-tax. 
The occupiers of land possessed certain rights, upon which there 
were many conflicting opinions ; and whilst such a state of things 
existed, any great radical change was extremely undesirable. It 
occurred to him, as Mr. Norton sketched out his plan, that if it were 
adopted, at first ^ very slow and gradual redemption of land-tax 
would take place ; but supposing one-hundredth part were reduced 
annually, the Government might pay off its debt. He also seems 
to think that the Government might take some share of the exura 
profits arising from the improvements made on the land, but it was 
open to this very fatal objection, that knov^ing as they all did the 
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outcry made against the income-tax, it might be said, and with 
some show of reason and logic, that what the Government gave 
with one hand it took away with the other. The money might be 
applied, and properly appHed to reproductive works, such as irriga- 
tion, which would improve the land and make it more productive ; 
but there again arose this question, that if the land had passed 
entirely out of the hands of the Government by the redemption 
of the land-tax, the land would, by Government money, have been 
unproved for the sole benefit of the occupier, and the Government 
would not participate in the increased advantages. Thus the 
Government would have spent money from which it would get 
no return, which ought to have been spent by those who held 
possession of the land. To his thinking the great preponderance of 
opinion was that such a change as Mr. Norton had proposed was 
not sustainable. 

Mr. WniLiAMsoN considered one feature of great importance had 
altogether escaped the notice of the lecturer, and it was this — the 
natives had seen many changes of Government, and every Govern- 
ment claimed the land. It was well known that many natives 
looked upon the British rule in India as only temporary; therefore 
the question nught properly and fairly be asked. Had the natives 
sufficient confidence in our Government to invest money in the 
land. Knowing, from a long and sad experience, how unstable 
every Government in India had been, they thought any incoming 
Government might not condone and accept the acts done by its 
predecessor. 

Mr. J. A. YouL was sure the assembly would feel deeply indebted 
to Mr. Norton for having brought the subject under consideration. 
It was of paramount importance, and could hardly be too fully 
discussed. Any one who directed attention to it rendered a good 
service, and he tendered the thanks of the assembly to Mr. Norton 
for his very admirable paper. 

Mr. Norton, in reply, said he was dehghted to find that there 
were gentlemen m that room who had turned their attention to the 
question, and who had taken some pains in order to master it, 
and thought that most of the speakers had in some sense corro- 
borated all the data upon which his paper was founded. He was 
not averse to a land-tax or a Hght payment being levied upon aU 
owners of land. In speaking of a land-tax, however, he did not 
mean one which should be quite to the extent contemplated by Mr. 
Taylor. His argument was that all the people should bear equal 
burdens and no more. As to the length of time which would be 
taken to redeem the land-tax, slowly the process would go on 
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at first, and slowly he should desire it to go on, without the violation 
of any custom or usage; and if the experiment were tried he could 
not conceive that the people of India, any more than the people 
of England, would be so utterly ignorant as not to be alive to 
their own interests. At all events, he believed the experiment well 
worth trying ; and if tried and good came of it, then the process 
might be allowed to go on ; if found to be bad, then it could be 
stopped. He was at a loss to conceive why a simple act of justice 
should not be done, on the ground that the Government would 
not get its proportion of the increased wealth and prosperity 
that would flow therefrom. He did not think there would be 
any difficulty in imposing some new tax, if necessary ; because when^ 
ever there was wealth in a country, and the Government wanted 
to get at it, they were sure to find a way. Had the feudal system 
been continued in England, she would never have arrived at the 
high and proud position she now occupied. It was not until 
civilisation advanced, and the copyholders became freeholders 
and the serfs copyholders, that England made any great strides, and 
he contended that the proper mode of levying taxation, was, to 
tax the produce of the country, and not the means of production. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Norton for his interesting 
pi^er, and the proceedings dosed. 
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An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, on Monday, the 6th June, 1871, 
Edwabd WHiSON, Esq., in the chair. 

A Paper was read by Dr. Loby Mabsh, 



ON THE FORMATION AND OBJECTS OP A BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

It is understood that this Paper will be published by the Author. 

The Chaibman gave the thanks of the Institute to Dr. Lory 
Marsh for his paper, and Dr. Lory Marsh having briefly ac- 
knowledged the compliment, the proceedings terminated. 
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The Third Annual General Meeting of the Institute was held 
on Monday, July 8, 1871, at the room of the Institute in Suffolk 
Street, PaU MaU, the Right Hon. Viscount Bury, K.O.M.G., M.P., 
President, in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary, A. R. Boohe, Esq., having read the 
Notice calling the Meeting, the Minutes of the last Annual Meet- 
ing were read and confirmed. 

The President said: My first duty is to present the Annual 
Report of the Council. It is not, hy any means, a voluminous 
document, and therefore I will read it. The Report is as 
follows ; — 

Report. 

The Council of the Royal Colonial Institute, in presenting this 
their Third Annual Report, have much satisfaction in recording 
their conviction that the Institute is making satisfactory progress, 
and effecting the object contemplated in its establishment. During 
the present session, the following have been elected Fellows of 
the Institute : — ^His Royal Highness the Prince Christian ; George 
P. Serocold, Esq. ; W. A. Dumaresq, Esq. ; Stewart Douglas, Esq. ; 
Edward J. Burgess, Esq. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. ; and 
Dr. Charles Lory Marsh. 

During the past session ten original papers have been read 
before the Institute. They have for the most part been on sub- 
jects of present Colonial as weU as general interest, and have 
elicited animated debates on their contents. 

The Council much regret having to record the death of their 
colleague, Lieut.-General Sir William Denison, K.C.B. Sir 
William, who was a distinguished officer of the Royal Engineers, 
and had filled with great credit the office of governor of several of 
our important Colonies and of Madras, took a warm interest in 
the Institute from the commencement, and one of his last public 
acts was to read a most valuable paper before it upon Colonisation. 

The Council have more recently been deprived of the personal 
services of one of the most zealous of the Vice-Presidents, by the 
appointment to the Government of Queensland of the Marquis 
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of Normanby. His lordship took a very active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, and upon several occasions, during the 
unavoidable absence of the President, took the chair at the even- 
ing meetings of the Institute. Immediately preceding his departure 
for Queensland, a public dinner, presided over by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, was given to his Lordship at Willis's 
Booms by a number of Colonists and others, most of whom were 
connected with the Institute. 

The Council have also been lately deprived of the active co- 
operation of another valuable member of their body, Mr. Arthur N. 
Birch, who has been selected by the Colonial Ofl&ce to administer 
the Government of Penang. 

The Council have had much pleasure in affording the use of 
their rooms for purposes of immediate interest to the Colonies, 
though not directly connected with the Institute. As for instance 
on the occasion of a presentation on the 28rd November last, of an 
address to Sir Harry Barkly, on his appointment to the Government 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Since the last Annual Meeting the first volume of the proceed- 
ings of the Institute has been printed, and has been extensively 
distributed both in England and the Colonies. It is now pro- 
posed to circulate in a similar manner the proceedings of the sub- 
sequent sessions. 

With the kind permission of the President and Council of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, the evening meetings have continued 
to be held in their theatre in Great George Street, Westminster. 
This is the third session during which the Institute has enjoyed 
this privilege. 

At the evening meetings of the Institute the following papers 
have been read during the session just closed : — 

1870. 
Nov, 21st. — ^By Sir William Dbnison, K.C.B., a paper on 

" Colonisation.'* 
Dec. 6th. — Adjourned discussion thereon. 

1871. 
Jan. 16th. — ^Mr. F. Goodlipfe, read a paper on " Colonisation." 

Jan. 18th. — Mr. Leonard Wray, on " British Settlements in the 

Straits of Malacca." 
Feb. 20th.— E. A. Magpie, Esq., M.P., on the " Crisis of the 

Empire ; Imperial Federation." 
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Mar. eth. — Mr. W. Wbstoabth : " Practical Suggestions for Im- 
proving our present jConnections with the Colonies. * * 

Mar. 20th. — Mr. Riohabd Jones : " The Food Supply of England 
in connection with Australia.*' 

April 8rd, — ^Dr. Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. : " The Appointment of a 
Beporter on Industrial Products for the Colonial 
Office.'* 

May 1st. — Mr. F. W. Chesson : " The Polynesian Labour Question 
in relation to the Fiji Islands and Queensland.'* 

May 16th. — Mr. Geobob Nobtom (late Advocate-General) : ** The 
Land Tenures of India.** 

June 5th. — ^Dr. Lobt Mabsh : <' The Formation and Objects of a 
British-American Association.*' 

The PsEsmENT said the Beport he had read to the meeting 
gave so succinct and yet so admirable an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Society during the past year that it left him very little 
room for comment, and still less supplementary information to 
afford. The Council had occupied itself with considering the best 
manner of presenting the proceedings of the Society to the Members 
and Associates, and considering that the papers read were of 
such importance, and with the discussions which had taken place 
upon them, would form a most valuable contribution to the 
current history of the Colonies, and give so admirable a reflex 
of the opinions of the moment upon Colonial matters, that they 
had decided upon having them printed in a volume for general 
circulation. The former part of the session was devoted to the 
discussion of questions which at that time 'were of the utmost 
importance, both in an Imperial and a Colonial sense, and this 
Society might congratulate itself upon having been the means of 
emitting much valuable information upon the questions then 
agitating men's minds. There was one question left in abeyance 
for the moment ; that of appointing a Beporter upon Colonial 
Products. It was agreed that the Society should put itself in 
communication with the Colonial Office upon this subject, and 
make certain representations to her Majesty's Government upon 
that matter. The Council felt sure that, in the ranks of the 
Members and Associates of the Institute, there were many gentle- 
men who by long training, incessant study, and vast commercial 
experience, as well as sound practical knowledge, were most 
eminently qualified for the office. But especially was there one, 
than whom he believed none could be found more fitted for such 
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a task. There can be no doubt that the appointment of such'^an 
officer would be a great boon to the Colonies and to the mother 
country, and that much practical good would result. Most 
earnestly did he commend to his successor in the presidential 
chair this subject, at the same time venturing to express a hope 
that his Grace would use his utmost influence in order to secure 
the appointment of such an officer. (Cheers.) 

The number of Fellows joining the Society's ranks during the 
year has not been very large, but they represent very large and 
important interests. Owing to the assiduous vigour with which 
the Society was pushed at its first starting, a large measure of 
support was secured for it ; and from this reason the number of 
gentlemen of influen;3e and great importance left to join was not 
large. 

Every member must deeply regret the loss which the Institute 
had sustained by the decease of Sir William Denison. The de- 
ceased officer took an active part in the formation of the 
Society, and up to the time of his death continued to take a deep 
interest in its welfare. He was hardly ever absent from the 
Council chamber, or the evening meetings, and one of his last 
public acts was the reading of a paper before the Associates, 
which would form one of the most valuable contributions to the 
Transactions of the Institute. The other gentleman whom they 
had lost from the Council, they had lost in a more agreeable 
manner. The Marquis of Normanby had been selected to go out 
as Governor of Queensland — a post for which his rare qualifica- 
tions eminently fitted him — and no one who had seen him taking 
part in the discussions, or presiding over meetings of the Society, 
but would feel that the Colonists had secured a nobleman of un- 
doubted ability, who would be a great acquisition, and one who 
would discharge the duties of the office with firmness and deci- 
sion, but yet with great urbanity. Mr. Birch, who had gone 
abroad to administer the government at Penang, carried with him a 
large experience, and the good wishes of every one. It must 
always be a matter for congratulation that those who had been 
connected with this Society should be selected by the Government 
to discharge such important duties. Every member would he was 
sure watch their career with a friendly interest, and the Society 
would only be too glad to maintain a friendly and intimate com- 
munication with them. 

He next desired to say a few ^ords in reference to his personal 
connection with the Society. He had served the full term for 
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which he was originally elected at the formation of the Society^ 
In common with many other gentlemen, he had long seen the 
want of such a Society, which should be the means of intercom- 
munication between the Colonists, an institution which should be 
above all mere party considerations, and where Colonists upon 
arriving in this country might, no matter what their political 
opinions might be, go and meet brother Colonists upon neutral 
ground ; and since its formation the Society had fully justified 
the views of those who instituted it, and had done its duty 
extremely well. Gentlemen who were not quite satisfied with every- 
thing should remember that a plant of this kind was one of 
slow growth, and be satisfied so long as it continued to put 
forth a few new shoots. It was only by a long course of use- 
fulness that the Society could hope to attain that position to 
which it aspired, and the position which it would most assuredly 
occupy. It had been the study of the Council to keep the Society 
free from all party questions, and in this respect the Institute 
had been most carefully managed. Questions had been under 
discussion, in which many gentlemen took a very warm interest, 
principally the relations which should subsist between the mother 
country and her Colonies. It was with very great difficulty the 
Council kept aloof fi^om the discussion, because many of them 
felt most strongly and deeply upon the question, because many 
felt that, representing the Colonies, then, if ever, was the 
time for prompt, earnest, and energetic action. But the Council 
felt that, not being a political society, they ought to hold aloof 
from the discussion of questions, as a society, which might embitter 
the minds of some, if it pleased others, and that as a society 
they had no , right to attempt to do the Colonies a service, where 
that service could only be done by furthering party politics in 
Colonial matters. Cases arose where, without in any way interfer- 
ing with politics, good service might be done to the Colonies, notably 
that of appointing a Eeporter upoij Colonial Products, and the 
supplying of such information, in reference to the Colonies, as 
might be desired ; and there the Society would be discharging its 
proper and legitimate functions, helping forward the material 
prosperity of all, leaving the arena of politics to others ; and in 
those cases he hoped the Society would ever be found foremost 
in the good work of cementing brotherly love, and keeping wisely 
before all the great fact that all mankind were kin, and that 
though separated from her dependencies by thousands of miles, 
yet England desired nothing so much as the material prosperity 
of l^er offspring, and that whenever and however that was to be 
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Helped foirward, there were warm hearts in England ready to do 
good suit Mid service. 

In resigning the trust reposed in him, he desired to thank the 
Members of the Council for the kindly manner in which he had 
always been received, and for the kind consideration which had 
always been extended to him, and he retired from the office with 
much regret. That regret was, however, considerably diminished 
by the fact that the Council was going to propose a nobleman whose 
long experience of the Colonies, whose affability and equan mity 
of temper eminently fitted him for such an office. 

With those few remarks he took his leave of the Associates as 
President ; but as a Vice-President he should ever continue to take 
a deep interest in the Society, and always be ready, in common 
with the rest of the Vice-Presidents and the Council, to do every- 
thing within his power to promote the prosperity of the Institute. 

His Lordship concluded by moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Maofie, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Some conversation ensued, in which Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Bart., Mr. Labilliere, Mr. Lynn, Mr. H. Jamieson, Mr. H. Mont- 
gomerie, and others took part, at the conclusion of which the 
Beport was unanimously adopted. 

Scrutineers were appointed, and the ballot for President, Vice- 
Presidents and Council was proceeded with. 

The scrutineers reported that the house list, as proposed by the 
Council, was unanimously agreed to. 

Scrutineers were appointed to take the ballot for the Council, 
and these having made their report, the President declared the 
following noblemen and gentlemen to constitute the Council for the 
ensuing year : — 

PHESIDENT. ' 

His Grace the Dake of Manohester. 

Vicb-Peb8idbnt8. 

His Bojal Highness the Prinoe The Bight Hon. Yisoonnt Buy, 

Christian, K.G. K.CM.G., M.P. 

His Grace the Dake of Argyll, The Bight Hon. Chichester S. Fortei- 

K.T. one, M.P. 

His Grace the Duke of Baokingham The Bight Hon. Sir Stafford H.Korth- 

and Chandos. cote, Bart., C.B., M.P. 

The Bight Hon. the Earl of Camar. The Bight Hon. Sir Charles B. Adder- 

von. ley, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

The Bight Hon. the Earl of Granville, The Bight Hon. Edward Cardwell, 

KG. M.P. 

Tbustees. 
Thomas Baring, Esq., Ji£.P. Hdn. Arthnr Einnaird, J*. 

Hon. QeoTge Grenfell Glyn, M.P. James Searight, Esq. 

G 
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Council. 

Bearj Blaineb Efq. Hugh E. Hontgomerie, Esq. 
The Bight Hon. Lord A. S. ChnrchilL Giflbome MoUnenx, Esq. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Eloho, MJP. James W. Mnttleboiy, Esq. 

Hnmphiy W. Freelaiid, Efq. Sir Gharies NicholBon, Bart. 

Vranois O. Ckwdliflb, Efq. Sir John Bose, KG.1C.G. 

Arohibald Hamiltooii* Eeq.v Geoi^ F. Yerdon, Esq., C.B. 

Alennder MaoArthar, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 

George Kacdeaj, Esq., C.M.G. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

William Maitland, Esq. Leonard Wraj, Esq. 

Bobert A. Haofie, Esq., M.P. y James A. Yon^ Esq. 

Arthur Milla, Esq. Frederiok Yoong, Esq. y 

Hon. TuikJBVSBi. Hon. Skcsrabt. 

W. G. Saigeannt, Esq. A. B. Boehe, Esq. 

Lord BuBT then vacated the chair, and formally inducted the 
Duke of Manchester as President of the Institute. 

The Duke of Manchester said he would not detain the meeting 
hy wiftlriTig any lengthy remarks, hut could not help saying how 
greatly flattered he felt at the honour which had heen done him 
hy electing him so unanimously to the presidential chair, and he 
also hegged to thank his Mend, the retiring President, for the yery 
flattering manner in which he had introduced his name. He 
could not hope to vie with his Lordship in the exertions he had 
made to estahlish the Society ; hut as President he should hope to 
Tie with his Lordship in maintaining the Institute in the position in 
which, thanks mainly to Lord Bury, it had heen placed. One of 
tLc greatest henefits the Society could confer would he to promote 
a closer relationship hetween the Colonies and the mother country, 
and wheneyer that could he done without interfering with, or 
dabbling in party politics, then the Boyal Colonial Institute would 
he found aiding in CTery possihle manner in its accomplishment. 
Political the society must of necessity he, hut not party. He 
trusted that when his term of office expired, and he hecame the 
out-going President, he should, like Lord Bury, carry with hirn the 
hearty thanks of the Memhers and Associates. 

Sir Chablbs NicsaoLSON, Bart., moTed that the hest thanks of 
the Associates he given to Lord Bury, the retiring President, for 
the ahle manner in which he had discharged the duties of the 
office. He looked upon Lord Bury as the parent of the Institute, 
and heheyed it was mainly owing to the warm interest his Lord- 
ship took in Colonial matters, and the great exertions that he 
had made, that the Society had been put upon so sound a basis, 
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and had made such rapid progress in so short a time. Fortunately 
his Lordship had resided for some time in a British Colony, and 
formed very large connections, which he used to the uttermost in 
promoting the success of the Institute. 

Mr. Abthub Mills, M.P., most cordially seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Lord Bury, M.P., thanked the Associates for the vote they had 
just passed, and was gratified that such services as he had been 
able to render were so highly appreciated. He also begged to 
assure the members that he should continue to take the deepest 
interest in the progress of the Society, and io do his utmost to 
promote its welfare. Bef<»re sitting down, he desired to say one 
word, in order to give credit where credit was due. The Boyal 
Colonial Listitute was no offspring of his, but only a child of 
adoption. He believed that it originally sprang from the fertile 
brain of Mr. Boche and Mr. Montgomerie, and he desired to take 
that opportunity of saying, that had it not been for the assiduity, 
attention, and extraordinary exertions of Mr. Boche, the Society 
would not have been in the position it now occupied. To him 
therefore, to Mr. Montgomerie, Sir Charles Nicholson, and many 
other gentlemen, in fact to every other member of the Council, he 
begged to tender his hearty thanks for the grateful support and 
kindly consideration which they had always given him. 

Some conversation took place in reference to the regulations of 
the Society, and Mr. Youl and Sir C. Nicholson having promised to 
bring the subject before the Council, the proceedings closed with an 
unanimous vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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SESSION 1872. 

Thb First Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute for this 
Session was held at their new Booms, No. 16» Strand, on the 16th 
January, 1872, his Grace the Duke of Manohbsteb, President, in 
the ohair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The PfiEsmENT announced that Captain d^oodlifiEe (from the 
Members of the Council), and Mr. William Westgarth (from the 
general body of Fellows), were proposed as Auditors for the year, 
and their appointment as such was approved. 

The PBEsmENT also announced that ten gentlemen had been 
elected Fellows since the last meeting, and that donations to the 
library, since the last meeting, had been made by Mr. Montgomerie, 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Hon. T. J. Hovell-Thurlow, and Mr. C.W. 
Eddy, who had taken the ofl&ce of Honorary Secretary on the re- 
signation of Mr. A. B. Boche. 

Mr. William Westgabth then read the following Paper: — 

PEOPOSITIONS FOE THE EEFOBM OF OQE EELATIONS 
WITH THE COLONIES. 

I have been asked to give the opening paper for this Society, 
and it occurred to me that I could not do better than review, on 
this occasion, the recent propositions which have been made for the 
reform of our Colonial relations. To begin, then, I shall first 
advert to the relations of the Colonies to the parent State, in order 
to show in what respects these relations are anomalous or defective, 
and next allude to the various remedies that have been proposed. 
The subject has received much attention within the last two or 
three years, chiefly in connection with the late incident of the New 
Zealand native outbreak. 

While this contest was still unsettled, the Home Government 
had withdrawn the Imperial troops from the Colony, in conformity 
with a policy then recently enunciated, as to recalling all mihtary 
from our Colonies. The views ofl&cially expressed on the subject 
were, that while the Colonies would be aided in actual foreign war, 
they should each maintain, at all times, their own internal order, 
and that the New Zealand case came within the latter category. 
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Happily, that Oolony has now so far overoome its diffionlties that 
the excitement of the Colonial question has in a great measure 
passed away. But while there is still some sense of the great 
importance of that question, let us now consider its position and 
prospects. 

To convey an accurate idea of the present position of our Colonies, 
let us consider that, as a general rule, they have politically developed 
themselves altogether without compact with the mother country as 
to any definite political course. 

Up to ahout thirty years ago Colonial policy meant repression, 
and as little as possible of concession to the Colonies. Since that 
time the policy has been by degrees, and at no dilatory pace, com- ^ ^ 
pletely reversed ; so that now everything is conceded as demanded, 
unless there be no actual conflict of Imperial interests ; and even 
Imperial interests and engagements, as regards tariffs, immigration, 
and other questions, are not always entirely guarded from Colonial 
invasion, in the strong desire of the parent Government to meet 
the views and wishes of Colonies — ^in short, to avoid a quarrel 
with them. ^ 

Thus, practically, the principal Colonies have received what is 
termed their " Self-government." But the change in this respect 
has been accompanied by another, that whereas these now free 
Colonies, in common with other dependencies, have been, in past 
times, more or less an expense to the Home Treasury, all such 
expenses must now cease with the attainment of poHtical freedom. 
Nay, more ; there begins already to be heard in the mother country 
the voice that demands not merely self-supporting Colonies, bu^ 
Colonial contribution to the naval and military expenses of the ^ 
Empire. ^ 

Such is, in brief, the Colonial case as it stands to-day. The 
Colonies, under the successive political concessions they have 
claimed and obtained of late years, have grasped with a decided 
hand the reins of their own government. With an equally decided 
hand is the Home Government cutting off all the diverse forms of 
pecuniary aid of past times, the climax being the recall of the 
military. I have alluded to the New Zealand case ; that of the 
Cape will follow ; and but last month we had word of the departure 
of the last regiment from Canada. 

Thus our Colonies have experienced a sort of haphazard political 
development ; and the bundle of accidents, as we may describe the 
result, comprises certain anomahes and defects. Each Colony has 
its own Parliament and Government, which either add to or modify 
British law, according to Colonial views and circumstances, subject 
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only to a oonBtitatioiuil Tioezoy of home nommation and the Impe- 
rial veto. In our national coBBtitational syst^n this check ifi not 
a very strong one for repressing legislative discursiveness; and 
this latter tendency is strengthened by the fact, that although onr 
Imperial Parhament is legally supreme throughout the Empire, 
yet it comprises no representative whatever of the Colonies. It is, 
in point of fact, only the Parliament of the British Isles. 

Such being the palpable anomaly, what are the proposed reme- 
dies ? The subject has been repeatedly discussed in this Society, 
and the propositions I have to allude to have emanated from our- 
selves. 

The remedies are of two very distinct kinds, one involving an 
altogether new arrangement of our political system, the other cer- 
tain measures of reform based upon the present system. 

The first would convert the Empire into one great federation of 
co-equal States, dominated, under the sovereign, by an Imperial 
Council fairly representative of every part of the dominions, all 
participating in the government of the whole, and all propor- 
tionately liable for Imperial expenses. The various Parliaments 
throughout the Empire, including the present so-called, or rather 
miscalled Imperial Parliament, are to be made chargeable vnth. 
only their respective local interests. 

The other plan of reform would adhere to the present supreme 
Parliament and Government in the parent country, but would 
extend and strengthen the Colonial connection by Colonial repre- 
sentatives at head-quarters, so as to enable the Colonies, acting by 
their own representatives, to take their proper part in Imperial 
legislation. 

I have no hesitation in saying that of these plans I prefer the 
^ last. 

Even if there were hopes of attaining the other — and that seems 
hardly possible — short, at any rate, of revolution — ^the federative 
principle seems to me thoroughly defective, in a comparative sense, 
for governing purposes. Over and over in the world's history 
has it been the element of weakness, by which superior races have 
been beaten by the inferior, and federated civilisation by compact 
and united barbarism. The late American war of secession could 
not have had a pretext to arise but for the door left open, and in 
separative tendencies engendered by the federative element. Under 
such an arrangement for our own Empire, the co-equal Colonies 
would soon, I think, assume an independence and a separateness 
of political life that would practically defy the control of any such 
new-fashioned body as the proposed Imperial Council 
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The federative principle, where it has been in operation, has 
usually been adopted, alike in ancient and modem times, becau8e» 
either from national characteristics or antecedent circumstances, 
no closer tie was possible. The ancient Grreeks, and again the 
modern Americans, are our aptest illustrations. With the former 
the municipality was the prominent poHtical idea. Within the 
walls of each town the Government was complete ; but as the 
genius of the people was unfavourable to a like vigorous, all^ 
controlling rule over a wider range, the only means for attaining 
the greater power of a wider Government was federation. With 
the Americans, again, the independent existence began with a 
number of component states, each of which had been a separate 
and distinct British Oolony. These various communities would 
not agree to merge into one indiscriminate rule their separate and 
quasi-independent position ; and thus, as in the Greek case, the 
only resource was federation. 

Are we, who are in possession of an united and centralised 
Government, to disintegrate ourselves into the looser tie of a 
federation ? No doubt the Federalists may reply, that even grant- 
ing all the contended-for superiority in point of form, there is, as 
matter of fact, hardly any poHtical tie at all to connect the 
Colonies with the parent state, so that the federation proposed 
would be a decided improvement on the present actual condition. 
Unfortunately, such is too truly the case, but it is so from the 
negligent political growth of the Colonies, and not through any 
superior merits of federative systems. Federation is the aggrega- 
ting of separate Governments : our own system is, or ought to be, 
when done justice to, the aggregating of the whole people of a 
great Empire under one Government. Instead, therefore, of break- 
ing up the present basis, let us seek rather to improve it ; or, to 
speak more to the actual merits, let us simply remove anomalies 
that have, as it were, incidentally developed themselves, and that 
are in contradiction to it. \ 

The great anomaly with reference to our Colonial system is the 
total want of Colonial representation in that Imperial ParHament, 
as we in this country proudly call it, thatjenacts laws for the whole 
Empire. 

The evils arising from this state of things are already very 
evident. With the fact of this political exclusion ever before them, 
our Colonies, remote, prosperous, and independent, are strongly 
stimulated in their natural tendency to think and act separately 
for themselves ; and a consequence of the same fact restrains the 
Imperial hand, and weakens the Imperial influence in the effort to 
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maintain, in all essentialB, unity of action and principle through- 
out the Empire. Thus we have, at this moment, the Australian 
Colonies projecting an Intercolonial Customs Union, whose chi^ 
object is that impoverishing "protection" from which, after long 
years of contest, this country has freed itself, and the effect of 
which will be to place their mother country, as to trading relations, 
virtually among foreign States. And only this last year we saw 
the extraordinary anomaly, as the world outside of us must think 
it, of a most important international treaty between this Empire 
and that of the United States, a subject of the gravest and most 
protr^ted deliberation, remitted for reconsideration and approval 
to the Canadian Dominion, as far as regards its Canadian bearings, 
on the ground, no doubt, that Canada was directly concerned in 
that part of the business, and had not assented to the treaty by its 
own representatives. Happily, Canadian approval is expected to 
be duly forthcoming ; but in reflecting how fortunate this is, one 
cannot help realising the possibilities of the alternative. The 
Dominion does not approve, let us suppose, and war follows. 
Peace follows war at some time or other, as we must all hope ; but 
Canada is once more disapproving, and the war must go on, and so 
forth. Does it not seem the best for all parts of the Empire 
that Imperial questions receive a definite consideration, once , for 
all, in presence of representatives of its every part ? 

There must be disadvantage in discussing an Imperial Canadian 
question where no Canadian representative can co-operate ; but in 
the e.flbrt to amend this defect by relegating Imperial questions 
from the supreme tribunal to one altogether subordinate and local, 
the remedy is worse a great deal than the disease. 

These and other anomahes might be successfully and satisfac- 
torily dealt with if we had in this country a Parliament that could 
be constitutionally called Imperial. But the habit of our chief 
Colonies, during a generation past, to act poHticaUy for them- 
selves, makes it already a somewhat deHcate and difficult task to 
bring about this truly Imperial legislation ; and every year's delay 
makes it more difficult still. A great country filled with a nume- 
rous population, if antecedents have happily placed it under one 
Government, is proud of its unity and strength, and would resist 
subdivision at all costs. But if the antecedents have resulted in 
separate societies, the arguments of a hundred years may fail to 
bring them together, even although aU were of one and the same 
people. The Canadian union is certainly one promising exception, 
but it is even yet but partially effected. 

The AustraHan Colonies seem unable even to federate their 
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goyemments; and the present efforts for a Customs Union seem 
rather at the instance of Protectionist tencRncies than in view of 
political unity. Nevertheless, one ought not to despair that the 
Colonies will perceive their own advantage in being brought more in- 
timately, and with more equality of privilege, within the Empire, and 
in having their views and interests, where these have any Imperial 
relations, intelligently and responsibly stated by representatives of 
their own in the Imperial ParHament. This does not mean that the 
Colonies need be, or are to be, in any way curtailed in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. What it does mean is, that the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and being heard in the supreme assembly to all 
portions of the Empire cannot fail of being much more to the whole 
Empire's advantage than the present very partial and very different 
system. We have got into a habit of asserting — and, perhaps, also 
of behoving — ^that because the Colonies pay no taxes to the Home 
Treasury, they have no right to be represented in our Parliament, 
But mere fiscal legislation, however important, is not the whole of 
legislation, and ought not to be even the most important part. 
Doubtless the case is anomalous at all points of view, and is thus 
one for compromise. 

There is no need to apprehend an improper vote from Colonial 
representatives, even upon Home jBnancial questions. However, 
as this fiscal contingency has its weight, let us be content, at first 
at any rate, with but a small Colonial infusion. The Colonial 
Empire might be comprised in about half-a-dozen great groups, 
from each of which one representative might be summoned. Aus- 
tralasia, the Canadian Dominion, the South African and Wes^ 
Indian groups, might each be thus represented; and if but one 
voice could respond in St. Stephen's for the empire dependency of 
India, that one voice, however inivdequate, would be, at all events, 
better than none. 

. For a better marshalling of the Colonies towards the social and 
political front on the home ground, I suggested on previous occa- 
sions in the Society that prominent colonists in this country — 
including, for instance, ex- Governors of the principal colonies — 
might be drafted into the Privy Council. If the freshest life of our 
Colonies, in the persons of its recently-returned Governors or other 
distinguished public men, were thus brought together into con- 
spicuous and influential social rank and consideration in this 
country, the effect could hardly fail to be good in every respect. 
The non-pohtical character, in any party sense, of the modem 
Privy Council seems especially favourable to the objects in view, 
A " Colonial Committee" of the Privy Council might in time. 
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affcer a fashion of its o^m creating, .come to be an element of use 
in Imperial administiAtion. This idea has been very ably elabo- 
rated by our fellow-Associate, and now our Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Eddy; and I am happy in entirely agreeing with him in this part 
of his yiewB for reforming our Colonial relations. If, then, we 
could point to but six members of our Parliament as truly repre- 
sentatives of the great Colonial Empire, and point further to the 
nucleus of a future Colonial Committee of the Privy Council as co- 
operating in its less direct, but perhaps not less effective, manner 
to keep the Colonies ever before us as part and parcel of ourselves, 
our great Empire must begin to show itself as held together more 
vigorously, and with more of mutual support and benefit to all its 
paxts, than has ever as yet been its lot. 



Discussion. 
Colonel Synob opened the discussion by pointing out at some 
length the value of the Colonies to the mother country. He re- 
marked by the way, that on one occasion in the Colonial Institute 
the term mother country had been singularly ridiculed, but in his 
opinion the truest sense of the words meant ** strength." It 
appeared to him that the first thing they had to do was to remove 
all possible obstructions, and then try to attain their object. He 
confessed he did not see that any good could be obtained from 
separation, neither did he believe that six representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament would have any weight in a division. He 
beheved that federation was stronger than anything else, but he 
himseK would prefer the old feudal system back again, and then 
these now difficult questions would be at once and for ever solved. 
- Mr. Labillii&re said he had taken a very deep interest in this 
question. Mr. Westgarth appeared to him to have started a pro- 
position which he ventured to think was not very easily supported. 
Although opposed to a federation of the Empire and to a Federal 
Parliament, Mr. Westgarth was in favour of a representation of 
the Colonies in. the existing British Parliament. Well, he con- 
sidered that so far as a representation in the existing ParHament 
would be a representation at all, it must to all intents and purposes 
be a federal one, because no Colonial representative could attend 
the EngHsh House unless under a scheme of federation. He was 
not opposed to having six representatives, but he would hke to 
see more. In his opinion the Home ParUament cared very little 
for the Colonies; they did not give that proper attention to Colonial 
topics that was desirable (hear, hear) ; but let a vexed question 
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come on for debate about the growth of grass in Hyde Park, or 
some other trivial local topic, and we should see not only the House 
full, but hearing a Hvely discussion, and speaker following speaker 
successively into the small hours of the night. Now it appeared 
to him that there were two mistakes made in respect to the Colonial 
policy. One of them was this. People said— he referred more 
particularly to Mr. Sedgewick Cowper in a letter to the Times — 
that Colonial relations were in such a very happy position at the 
present time that we should sit quietly down in our present state of 
bliss, and not look forward to what might be necessary with regard 
to the Colonies fifty years hence. Well, he thought it was very 
imprudent that we should look too far into the future, or make 
too many plans respecting it ; but he considered it was equally un- 
wise not to make any preparation at alL To tujn to the future of 
the Colonial Empire. What, he asked, must be the position of the 
Colonies, fifty years hence, in relation to England. If we are to 
keep this Empire together, as he most heartily and earnestly da- 
sired that we might, we must look well ahead, and the only policy 
we should look in the face ought to be a thorough and complete 
system of federation. (Cheers). It had been calculated that in 
a few years AustraHa would possess a population of fifteen 
millions, if it increased at the same rate it had within the last 
few years. There could be no disputing the fact that, when. 
Australia could show such a large population as that, she must 
have a voice in Imperial affairs. (Hear, hear.) And how, he asked,, 
could we possibly keep her in the Empire, and give her such a voice^ 
unless we had some federal form of government in which she could 
be represented ? As to converting the existing ParUament, clogged 
as it is with questions local to these Kingdoms, into a federal one 
by admitting Colonial representatives, that, in his opinion, seemed 
an impossibility. He considered that a proper federal ParUament 
was necessary for the purpose of dealing with Imperial affairs. Of 
course federation could only be brought about by mutual agreements ;. 
but let the Colonies only look at the United States, to which, if 
independent, they must for generations be second-rate Powers, and 
they would instantly see the advanced position they would be placed 
in by a scheme of federation. In conclusion, he beheved that with 
this system AustraHa must become a part of the greatest and 
grandest Empire the world had ever seen. (Cheers.) 

Sir Babtle Fbebe said that although he was only a visitor, and 
he could not boast of being a Colonist, the question had been for 
some time in his mind how we could best bind together in one great 
Empire all the different members that were now scattered about 
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the world. (Hear, hear.) It appeared to him that we must at once 
abjure the idea of introducing a new constitution into the Empire . 
We must look at things as they stood at the present time. We had 
a great and noble Bepresentative Assembly in the Parliament in this 
country. That fact was not to be lost sight of. Well, he considered 
that we should stand by the good old principle of not building a 
new house before we had tried in every possible way to repair the 
old one. Let us consider how things were managed at the Colonial 
Office and every other Government office. Periodically Parliament 
selected as the ministers of the country a certain number of gentle- 
men who could best judge of the afiFairs of the nation ; one of these 
was appointed Minister for the Colonies; he was assisted by a staff 
of experienced departmental officers ; and he would say that no one 
could esteem too ^11 the value of the departmental work managed 
by the old clerks. But then we wanted something else. We required, 
he said, that in every one of these offices — ^he would make no ex- 
ception, military, naval, and home — a continual criticism of prac- 
tical men who were engaged in the affairs of the country. (Hear, 
hear.) He deplored the want in the Colonial Office of that ex- 
perience which was only got from a residence of several years in 
the Colonies. We might have the best of ministers at the head 
office, but then that gentleman was often at fault for want of a 
practical Colonial knowledge of affairs. (Hear, hear.) He might 
say that at the India Office there was no excuse for the Indian minis- 
ter going wrong for want of advice. He had the opportunity of 
gaining experience in his own office from gentlemen well acquainted 
with Indian affairs, and was absolutely in the same position with 
regard to advice as the First Lord of the Admiralty, the War 
Miuister, or the Home Minister. Well, he considered the Colonial 
Minister wanted this sort of advice (hear, hear), and for the pur- 
pose of imparting it to him, he would propose the adoption of a 
Colonial Council iu this country. He saw no difficulty in getting 
Colonial men for such a council. Why, he asked, should not the 
Colonies have the power of nominating for a term of years gentlemen 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of each particular 
Colony they would represent, and who might tell the Colonial 
Muiister what these individual Colonies wished and desired ? By 
this way he was sure the Secretary of State for the Colonies would 
be able to transact his business in a more practical way. 

The Hon. G. F. Verdon, Agent-General for Victoria, did not think 
he could say anything more than he had said on previous occa- 
sions ; but as Sir Bartle Frere had given a solution of this so-called 
difficulty, he would say a few words on his particular plan. He 
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(the speaker) was obliged to confess that he saw a great many 
difficulties in the way of establishing a council of advice for the 
Colonies. In the first place, there could be no true analogy estab- 
lished between a council for India and a Colonial council. India 
might be regarded as one homogeneous whole, having for the most 
part uniform interests. Now, Australia, Canada, and all the various 
other Colonies, had divers interests, which could not be adequately 
represented by any one council. But even if a Colonial council 
were established, what, he asked, would be its position ? In the 
case of the Colonies, all of them having a system of responsible 
government, the council would be a more or less irresponsible body. 
The position of the council would be most uncertain, and perhaps 
most mischievous, because it would, so to speak, come between the 
superior power of the Empire and executive governments estab- 
lished at the other end of the world. With regard to the relation 
of the council to the governing Power, this difl&culty at once pre- 
sented itself — ^the Secretary of State was responsible now for all 
Colonial affairs : if he were advised by a council elected or nomi- 
nated by the various Governments of the Colonies, where then, he 
asked, would be the responsibiHty of that Minister to the Imperial 
Parliament? He would say: "I took the advice of my council, and 
they told me so and so would be for the good of the Empire." That, 
he believed, would be an insuperable difl&culty to contend with. The 
legislatures would at once rebel against such a system ; and, further, 
he considered it would be a mistake and a hindrance to poHtical 
unity. It would naturally be asked, then, what he would propose. 
He would suggest that the question should be let alone. It was 
one of those things which, if meddled with, would be sure to go 
wrong. Federation, he said, must be left to be brought about by\ 
natural and ordinary means — it could not be forced. (Hear, hear.) 
His belief was with the Australian and other Colonies, that they were . 
not yet ripe for federation. Help them, he continued, where the 
opportunity presented itself, without obtrusively offering them your 
advice. Above all, he would ask them not to bring it about by in- 
troduciQg a body which he was sure would consist of the most un- 
happy men in this country. They would be regarded with the utmost 
jealousy and suspicion by the Colonies; in fact, in his opinion they 
would be altogether a " round thing in a square hole " — an anomaly. 
Mr.vE»WABD WHiSeif^aid he was surprised to find a gentleman of 
Mr. Verdon's experience and knowledge tell them to "leave things 
alone." There was, he knew, no one more versed in Colonial affairs 
than Mr. Verdon, but he would ask him whether he did not see, \ 
here and there, a tendency towards something like disintegration, ^ 
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which led him sometimes to feel a little neorvous of tiiat policy of 
*' let alone/* He (the speaker) was oi opinion that we had to con- 
eider whether the mother country transacted her business in an 
Imperial spirit, or whether she too little studied the Colonies over 
which she ruled, also, whether she deyoted a fair share of attention 
to Imperial as compared to purely local matters. He said she did 
not ; and farther, he would say that if the mother country and the 
Colonies would but learn to treat national affairs with a national 
spirit, then the Empire would be safe. He believed that mischief 
was brewing : it might not come upon us suddenly, but he thought 
it might not be very far off. He could not but refer to the English 
Parliament, and the small amount of interest taken by its members 
in great Imperial questions. It was simply sad to observe how few 
men anywhere tried to deal habitually with really statesmanlike 
questions; all the members seemed to prefer local petty matters, 
and had no thought of greater affairs of State. For the guidance 
of those present, he would just remind them what the mother 
country was called in a recent memorandum about commerce that 
came over from the Colonies to the Secretary of State. This great 
** mother country," of which we talk here with so much sentiment, 
was designated in that manifesto as ** the central locality.** In con- 
clusion, he would say that something should b6 done to bring this 
Colonial question to a successful issue. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Verdon's 
policy of laissezfaire would certainly not do. It was highly impor- 
tant that some form of modification should take place in existing 
institutions, but he would advise them not to interfere with the con- 
stitution. With regard to Sir Bartle Frere*s representation of the 
Colonies in this country, he would say, expand Mr. Verdon (laughter 
and cheers) as he was a good big fellow. But what he meant 
was that, let every British Colony get as good a representative in Eng- 
land as Mr. Verdon, if they could find as good a one, and probably the 
Colonies would then be very effectively represented in this country. 
The Hon. Gr. F. Yerdon rose to say he could not stand any 
further expansion. (Laughter.) In addition to his other speech 
he might add that Sir John Bose, who had just returned from 
Canada, had asked him to give him every possible information about 
the representation of the Colonies by Agents-GeneraL This he 
proposed to do, and he understood that before long Canada would 
have a duly qualified representative in this country. (Cheers.) 
The Colonial Ofiice, he said, now never took any important step 
without first obtaining the agent's opinion on the matter, so that 
what Sir Bartle Frere wanted was already, though perhaps not in 
the fullest form, established. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. HofiBooES Gooes, as one lately i^etumed from Canada, wished 
to state that the people in that Oolony were perfectly loyal to the 
Sovereign. They had no desire for Eepublioanism or annexation, 
but they would like to see English people take up this question 
of federation and dilate upon it, although they were not yet ripe 
for action. 

The Hon. Mr. Kinnaibd, M.P., observed that the question of 
the evening had been very ably discussed, but on the whole he 
thought Mr. Verdon's views were the best, viz., to let things 
remain in statu quo. He had listened with great attention to Sir 
Bartle Frere's proposition ; but looking at that gentleman's own 
Indian Council, he did not perceive that much good could arise 
by the establishment in this country of a Council for the Colonies, 
and farther he had a decided objection to having the Colonies re- 
presented by an irresponsible body. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. B. Habdtmann, of St. Kitts, said he had no doubt in his 
own mind that a Council such as that proposed by Sir Bartle 
Frere would be generally appreciated in the Colonies. He did not 
think that such a Council would take off any responsibility from 
the Secretary of State. Judging from the Leeward Islands, he 
should say that federation would be a failure unless carried out 
on a very comprehensive scale. 

Mr. Sedgwick Cowper, being a visitor, would not have intruded 
at all upon the time of the meeting ; but as special reference 
had been made to himself, he might be permitted to say that 
the views which he had previously expressed had, in some influ- 
ential quarters in Austraha, been much approved and strongly 
upheld. He did not doubt that in the future our Colonies would 
require representation. He was entirely opposed, however, to an 
expensive Privy Council, which must inevitably step in between 
Her Majesty and the due representation the Colonies were now 
receiving. He was sure the Colonies would not be backward in 
petitioning the Home Government for anything they might 
require, and their petition would doubtless be treated as others 
had been, with all deference and respect. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fredebick Young said that, although an EngHshman, he 
had taken for many years the deepest interest in the welfare of 
the Colonial Empire. He considered Mr. Westgarth was to be 
congratulated on his interesting paper. On the whole, however, 
he thought it would be far better, seeing the immense difficulties 
that attended every form and plan suggested for promoting the 
closer union by means of a representation of the Colonies in this 
country, to adopt something like the views expressed by Mr. Verdon, 
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for the present time at least. The great use of this Institute 
was that the papers read, and the discussions upon them, showed 
Colonists that they were not forgotten by their fellow-countrymen 
on this side, but that they were ever seeking in this country to 
promote still further those cordial ties of union which now exist 
between the Oolonies and the mother country. (Hear, hear). He 
saw great di£GLCulties in the way of federation. He had no faith in 
the small number of representatives proposed by Mr. Westgarth for 
the representation of the Colonies in this country. The Colonies 
themselves, he considered, would look upon that number with con- 
tempt. The great objection he had to Mr. Westgarth's scheme was, 
that by the time a representative came over to this country from 
the Colonies the existing Parliament might be dissolved, and the 
new power would very likely repudiate the parties so sent 

Mr. Chables Fbaser drew attention to the fact that ten years 
ago the Colonial 0£GLce knew very little of the geography of the 
Oolonies, much less of their political and industrial conditions. 
He attributed their improvement in this respect to some such 
teaching as Mr. Yerdon had suggested ; that is to say, by putting 
themselves into communication — ^when they had any difficult nut 
to crack — ^with the Colonial Agents-General resident in this country. 
All colonies, however, had not this advantage. The West Indies, 
South Africa, and the West Coast of Africa, for instance, were 
not represented in London. Seeing that the Colonial Office had 
been thus improved, he thought it a good argument in favour of 
the suggestion put forth by Mr. Westgarth, and concluded by 
agreeing with Mr. Wilson, that we should keep moving in the 
direction of instructing not only the Colonial Department, but 
every one else here, as to the importance of the -Colonies to the 
mother country. 

Mr. Babone said he had spent many years in the colony of South 
Africa, and felt himself highly honoured in being able to associate 
with gentlemen who took such a deep interest in the Colonies. 
He considered the Colonial question was one which should be fol- 
lowed up to the last. It was no use sitting still, and letting 
matters take their own course ; that would not bring the subject 
to any issue at all. What he considered was required was, what 
had already been named — an adequate representation of the Colo- 
nies in this country. The Colonies must either have that or a 
despotism, and he was sure the former was far preferable to the 
latter. 

Mr. Daintbee reminded the meeting that in a few months tele- 
graphic communication would be complete between this country 
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and the Australian Colonies. Colonial agents in this country oould , 
tlien be instructed specially on all matters of importance, and all ; 
tlie difficulties iQ connection with Sir Bartle Frere's Colonial 
Council would vanish. 

Mr. C. W. Eddy, as the proposer of a scheme for the adoption of 
a Colonial Committee of Privy Council, reminded the meeting that 
lie did not specify any particular gentlemen as suitable to sit on the 
Committee, far less ex-governors, who, though men of great 
eminence, would be regarded as nominees of the Crown ; whereas / 
the Council he proposed was one that should be composed mainly; 
of the agents of the Colonies, as representatives of all parts of the 
Empire. These would retain the dignity of Privy Councillors for 
life, but none but the actual agents for the time being would be 
summoned to sit at the Committee of Council. When a matter of 
interest to any of the Colonies came on for debate in either House 
of Parliament, the representative of that Colony should have an 
opportunity of being heard before the House ; and on questions 
of Imperial poHcy affecting the whole Empire, or all the Colonies, 
the Committee of Council should have the right of claiming to be 
heard by its President before either House. The number of 
Members of Parliament proposed by Mr. Westgarth as represen- "A 
tatives of the Colonies was manifestly insufficient. In conclusion, ! 
he considered that the Colonies, by the above proposal, might get 
a fair hearing on any Colonial topic of interest by their represen- 
tatives before the bar of the House. In time they would go inside 
and form part of the Imperial Legislature. 

His Grace the Duke of Manohbsteb said that Mr. Westgarth 
was to be congratulated on having given rise to a most interesting, 
and, as he ventured to think, a most important discussion. He 
thought the Colonial question was one that would, sooner or later, ^ 
have to be dealt with. He quite agreed with Mr. Verdon that we J 
should not force federation on the Colonies. That certainly, he 
believed, was not the object of any one, but he had long been of 
opinion that it was desirable. He considered that these»discussions 
were of great value, inasmuch as the views of the well-wishers of 
the Colonies on this side could, by the press, be disseminated ^ 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The relative posi- ; 
tion between the Colonies and what had been called hitherto the j 
mother-country was not, he was convinced, at the present time 
satisfactory. He wanted federation, or some other scheme that 
would unite still closer the bonds of union. When the Colonies 
became numerous, popular, and wealthy, they would undoubtedly 
demand what he thought they were now entitled to — some power 
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and authority in the goyemment of the Empire. At present the 
only body which had any power in influencing the Ministers of the 
Grown was the British Parliament ; and the Ministers, subject to 
the approval of the British Parliament, might at any time declare 
war against a naval power, which would inflict much more loss on 
the Colonies than on the British Isles themselves. This, he con- 
sidered, was a very unjust position for the Colonies to be placed 
in. But, then, if the Colonies were to share in the government, 
they should certainly pay something towards the expenses incurred 
by it. In conclusion, he believed that a system of federation 
might be brought about without any violence or revolution. 

. (Hear, hear.) Of course it could not be successful unless it satis- 
fied those who were so federally united. But then the question 
was, What was the best form of federation ? He did not approve 

• exactly of a Committee of Privy Council as a federal body, for 
'^ this reason : that the Privy Council had no legislative authority. 
It was merely an administrative body; it could only carry out 
Acts of Parliament, and not make them ; and that, in his opinion, 
would not give sufficient authority to the Colonies — not that 
authority, at least, which he thought they were entitled to. 

Mr. Westgabth, in reply, said that the federation project might 
have been entertainable had we not first to upset a quite different 
and deep-rooted system. Apart &om the question of its being the 
better system, it was not attainable short of revolution. There 
was another point ; the Colonies would not be parties to it. Mr. 
Verdon had sounded the correct note on this point, and he (Mr. 
Westgarth) agreed with him, that the self-governed Colonies at 
least were not disposed to take part in Imperial legislation ; they 
claimed and would have full constitutional freedom of their own. 
This brought him to what was really the chief difficulty in the 
case, to stir up the Colonies to feel such an interest in matters 
external to themselves as that they would send representatives to 
the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Eddy had said they would not 
be satisfied with so small a number as he proposed to begin 
with. He (Mr. Westgarth), on the other hand, put it that there 
was little or no hope of inducing the Colonies to be at the cost 
and trouble, at first at least, of sending more. There would be 
far less difficulty, he thought, to induce the Imperial Parliament 
to receive Colonial additions than to get the Colonies to send 
them. They were exceedingly jealous of restricting their own 
powers of local government by delegating authority to persons 
outside. But that would not happen with Imperial representa- 
tives, whose duties would be to assist in the general legislation for 
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the Empire. This jealousy, however, served to guide opinion as 
to the proposed Council of Advice ; and here he differed entirely 
from the view that such Council should consist of delegates sent 
by the Colonies to advise and assist the Colonial Minister. The 
Colonies would not entrust delegates with such authority, and 
even if they did the Colonial Minister could not get on with an 
independent and probably very self-sufficient Babel of this kind 
for a single hour. What he proposed, in addition to the direct 
representatives in a real Empire Parliament, was that prominent 
ex-Colonists in this country should be formed into a body of 
noticeable rank and position, and that towards conferring that 
position they should be made Members of the Privy Council. All 
such Members would have to be strictly nominees of the Home 
G-ovemment, or, in other words, of the Colonial Minister, as in 
that case cordial co-operation would be assured. To the opposing 
proposition of Sir Bartle Frere and others, that the Council should 
be composed of Colonial representatives, Mr. Eddy had suggested 
a middle course, as for instance by Home nomination selecting 
Colonial Agents-GeneraL But even this, he repeated, was tender 
ground, for the Colonies would be apt either to disregard these 
agents' advice or to shut up their mouths, if the Colonial Minister 
did undesirable things under shelter of his Council. Let the 
Home Government name a Council on their own sole authority, 
and act at discretion on its advice, without oonmiitting the Colonies 
in any way. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Westgarth for his interesting 
paper, and the proceedings terminated. 
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Am Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held at the 
Booms, 15, Strand, on Monday, the 19th February, 1872, his 
Grace the Duke of Manohesteb, President, in the chair. 

The following Address of Congratulation to Her Majesty the 
Queen, signed and presented by the President on behalf of the 
Institute, was read: — 

BoTAL Colonial Institute, 15, Strand, W.C, 
JcmwMry, 1872. 

To Her Majesty the Queen. 

May it please your Majesty, 

We, the President and Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute, 
venture to approach your Majesty to offer the assurance of our 
loyal and heartfelt sympathy in the great trouble with which 
your Majesty has lately been visited by the dangerous illness 
of His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Among the Members of this Institute are representatives of 
all parts of your Majesty's dominions ; we are, therefore, justi- 
fied in assuring your Majesty that the iUness of His Boyal 
Highness has called forth the warm and loyal sympathy, and 
the earnest prayers, not only of your Majesty's subjects within 
the United Kingdom, but of those also who dwell in the more 
distant parts of the Empire, and thus has been an occasion of 
testifying to the firm hold which your Majesty and the Boyal 
Family possess on the affections of our fellow-subjects through- 
out the world. 

We desire to accompany this assurance with the expression 
of our congratulations on the favourable issue which the Almighty 
in His mercy has vouchsafed to give to this serious illness, and 
with that of our earnest hope that His Boyal Highness may be 
speedily and perfectly restored to health and strength. 

(Signed) MANOHESTEB, 

President. 
Also the following reply to the same : — 

8659. Whitehall, Slat Jomita/ry, 1872. 

My Lobd Duke, — I have had the honour to lay before the 
Queen the loyal and dutiful address of the President and Fellows 
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of the Eoyal Colonial Institute, on the occasion of the illness 
of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales; and I beg to 
inform your Grace that Her Majesty was pleased to receive the 
address very graciously. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, 

Your Grace's obedient Servant, 

(Signed) BIDDULPH. 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester, &c., Ac, 
Kimbolton Castle. 

The following address of congratulation to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, signed and presented by the President 
on behalf of the Institute, was read : — 

To Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

Madam,— We, the President and Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, desire to assure your Royal Highness of the deep 
sympathy we have felt for you during the alarming illness of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Representatives of all parts of the British Empire are to be 
found among us, and we therefore claim the right to assure 
your Royal Highness that the same deep sympathy id your 
affliction has been felt in the most distant parts of the Empire 
as has done honour to the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, 
and that they feel the same joy when they hear of the restora- 
tion to health of your beloved husband. 

The sun is always shining on hearts warmly devoted to your 
Royal Highness. 

(Signed) MANCHESTER, 
Royal Colonial Institute, President. 

15, Strand, W.C, 

February, 1872. 

Also the following reply to the same : — 

General Sir WiUiam Knollys has been desired by the Princess 
of Wales to return to the President and Fellows of the Royal 
Colonial Institute her sincere thanks for the warm congratula- 
tions she has received &om them on the Priuce of Wales' 
recovery. 

Her Royal Highness desires to assure them how sensibly she 
feels the expression of their sympathy during the Prince's illness. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
President. 
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Mr. F. W. Ohksson then read the following Paper : — 

ON MANITOBA. 

I have undertaken to address you this evening on a cotmtry 
which is one of the oldest and at the same time the youngest of 
the Colonies of Great Britain. This statement may appear para- 
doxical, but it is nevertheless true. Manitoba owes its fomial 
existence as a Oolony to an Act of the Canadian Parliament, which 
was, so to speak, only passed yesterday. In reality, however, the 
germs of Colonial life and of local self-government have existed 
there for considerably more than half a century ; and, if a still 
larger view of the past history of this region be taken, we are 
carried back to a time when — although the banks of the Red River 
and the Assinniboine had not then emerged &om their primeval 
desolation — the subjects of the French King had penetrated far 
into the interior of Rupert's Land, and even into very northerly 
latitudes, in pursuit of the fur trade. That was an age of romance 
-^an age of romance happily but little disfigured by scenes of 
violence and blood ; for the French voyagmr, while ever daring and 
reckless, even amid the everlasting soHtudes of the wilderness, yet 
found it necessary to depend upon the Indian for his peltries, and 
to treat the confiding savage as an ally and a friend. He found 
that the interdependence of one man upon another, of one race 
upon another, is the great law of nature, and that, indeed, he 
could turn the skill and agility of the native hunter of wild 
animals largely to his own profit and to that of his employers. 
Long before Charles 11. granted a charter to the Hudson's Bay 
Company, French Canadians who rendered allegiance to <* the 
most Christian king " traversed the inclement shores of Hudson's 
Bay, as well as those more genial tracts which are watered by the 
Saskatchewan. By making friends with the Indians, and engaging 
in a system of barter with them, they provided the Canadas with 
an ample supply of those luxurious furs which, while enriching 
the merchants of Montreal — a class vividly portrayed in Washing- 
ton Irving's ** Astoria"— opened up new avenues of trade, and 
largely added to the comfort of mankind. It ^is not necessary to 
enlarge upon these well-known facts, and I only mention them 
now because they indisputably prove that, when Canada regained 
her lost inheritance, she did but enter into possession of what was 
clearly her own. It speaks well for English statesmanship — at 
least for the statesmanship of twenty years ago — that long before 
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tlie Hudson's Bay Company surrendered its monopoly to Canada, 
long before the commencement of those delicate and protracted 
2aegotiations which defied the skill of successive Secretaries of 
State and Canadian Governments, until Lord Granville cut the 
Gordian knot — the greatest authorities on Colonial questions in 
the Imperial Parliament, without distinction of party, recognised 
the paramount importance of opening up to colonisation territories 
which the exigencies of the fur trade had necessarily doomed to 
barrenness and isolation. One ^cannot but speak with sincere 
respect of the manful efforts which the late Duke of Newcastle 
made in this cause ; of the effective aid which the late Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, Sir Charles Adderley, rendered to it ; 
of the caustic eloquence with which Mr. Eoebuck advocated the 
great interests of colonisation ; of the sagacious insigjit and com- 
prehensive breadth of the speeches which Mr. Gladstone delivered 
on the same subject. With epigrammatic point Mr. Roebuck 
once remarked that ^* where the axe of the settler rang, there fur 
and the trapper disappeared." It followed that where the trapper 
pursued his prey, the ring of the settler's axe could not possibly 
be heard ; and this, indeed, inevitably accorded with the policy of 
the fur-traders, who, having fulfilled the chief end of their incor- 
poration, have now wisely subordinated their trade in the beaver, 
the martin, and the otter to that far higher object which, as Mr. 
Eoebuck truly said, was, *' that British North America should bear 
the preponderance in fact which it bore upon the map." I do not 
wonder that a man like Mr. Gladstone, whose imagination always 
kindles under the influence of an inspiring theme, should have felt 
" a romantic interest" in this question. The loftiest flight of the 
imagination could hardly soar above the reality. No man with a 
grain of poetry in his nature could contemplate without emotion 
a country which, although inhabited by tribes whose numbers, all 
told, do not exceed the population of a second-rate English city, 
yet occupies a superficial area nearly as large as the continent of 
Europe. That vast expanse of mountain and prairie ; those virgin 
forests unscathed by fire or axe ; those wide-spreading plains which 
supply herbage to the buffalo, and reverberate only with the sound 
of his elephantine tread ; those noble rivers, like the Mackenzie and 
the' Saskatchewan, in which no vessel stouter than the fragile canoe 
has ever threaded its perilous way ; those yet more majestic lakes, 
like Winnipeg and Manitoba, which are really inland seas, capable 
of bearing on their bosoms the navies of the world — these merely 
superficial facts of the physical geography of Rupert's Land may 
well excite the enthusiasm of any man whose mind is able to 
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appreciate the grandeur and sublimity of nature. Even the late 
Sir George Simpson, who, in his eyidenoe before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1857, said ** he did not think there would be any emigra- 
tion into the Hudson's Bay country for ages to come" — ^that is to 
say, I suppose, until over-population has driven the victims of the 
anti-Malthusian theory into the most sterile regions of the globe — 
felt constrained, when describing Bainy Biver, to anticipate the 
day when "this noble stream" would bear "crowded steamboats 
on its bosom," and when " populous towns" would line its pictu- 
resque borders. What was this but giving a prose version of the 
well-known lines : 

" Behind the soared squaw's birch oanoe 
The steaner smokes and raves, 
And dtj lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves." 

The truth is that the Hudson's Bay territories were depreciated 
partly because the pursuits of the fur trade necessarily conflicted with 
any scheme of colonisation, and partly because, at least, to the super- 
ficial observer, a country so desolate, so inclement, and apparently so 
sterile, possessed none of those attractions which perpetually meet 
the eye in more southerly latitudes. But at that very time there 
was abundant evidence to show that every part of the Hudson's 
Bay territories was valuable to civilised man. As Siberia has 
shown — as the diamond-fields of Southern Aftaica are now showing 
— as the history of gold discovery in both California and Australia 
amply testifies, the wealth of a country is far from always depending 
upon the fertility of its soil, or upon its fitness for agricultural 
operations. True, there must be adequate and economical means 
of subsistence either on the spot or easily accessible ; otherwise the 
transport of supplies would cost far too much to admit of mining 
and other pursuits proving remunerative. The ability to obtain a 
continuous and sufficient supply of food must form the basis of all 
successful enterprise in a new country. How, then, does this rule 
apply to the Hudson's Bay territories ? Writing of the southern 
shores of Hudson's Bay, between Cape Jones on the east and Cape 
Henrietta Maria on the west, Mr. John McLean says that, although 
the finer cereals cannot be raised on the shores of the bay itself, 
beans, barley, turnips, potatoes, cucumbers, cauliflowers, all flourish 
at Moose factory ; while the rivers swarm with sturgeon, pike, herring, 
the white fish, &c. It is, moreover, believed that within forty miles 
of the coast the finer cereals can be cultivated. Of Athabasca Mr. 
M*Lean says : " The people of this part subsist entirely on the 
produce of the country — fish, flesh, and fowl — of which there is 
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the greatest abundance.*' Mr. Isbister told the Select Committee 
of 1867 that he had raised barley and potatoes as far north as Fort 
Norman on Mackenzie's river — that river which is navigable from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Great Slave Lake, and which flows through 
a district enriched with iron, copper, silver, lead, and coal. Mr. 
M'Lean gives quite a picturesque description of the farm attached 
to Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie, although at the time of his 
visit hundreds of natives living in the district had died of starva- 
tion. This gentleman, who was for twenty-five years in the Com- 
pany's service, also states that *<the banks of the Athabasca, Peace, 
Slave, and Mackenzie rivers present many localities fit for farming 
operations." Viewed by the light of these facts how important is 
the testimony of the late Sir John Richardson. "It would be 
true economy," he wrote, " in the Imperial Government, or in the 
Hudson's Bay Company, who are the virtual sovereigns of the vast 
territory which spreads northward &om Lake Superior, to ascertain 
vdthout delay the mineral treasures it contains. I have little doubt 
of many of the accessible districts abounding in metallic wealth far 
greater than all the returns which the fur trade can ever yield." 
The Company did not and could not, without endangering its 
monopoly, engage in the undertaking to which it was invited by 
the sagacious Arctic traveller ; but I hope that Canada, with a just 
and natural solicitude for her own material interests, will lose no 
time in developing the mineral resources of the great possession 
v^hose destinies have been entrusted to her control. I remember 
the impression which was produced on the Select Committee of 
1867 by the beautiful specimens of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
cinnabar, malachite, &c., from the Hudson's Bay territories, which 
Professor Tennant submitted to the Committee ; and it is lamentable 
that during the last fifteen years next to nothing should have been 
done in Bupert's Land to unlock &om the earth the treasures which 
he buried beneath its surface. 

What little has been done is due mainly to a few adventurous 
gold-miners — veritable descendants of the gryphons and Aremas- 
pians of antiquity — who have toiled for years at the surface-diggings 
on the banks of the Saskatchewan ; and it is surely greatly to the 
credit of these hardy pioneers that not long ago two or three of 
their body journeyed altogether six thousand miles in search of the 
probable source of the precious metal in the Bocky Mountains — a 
quest which proved unsuccessful, because they fell short of supplies. 
But we have not had long to wait. Gold has recently been dis- 
covered in large quantities near the sources of Peace Biver ; and, 
according to the latest intelligence, diggers are swarming into the 
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New El Dorado from the Northern Missouri. The fisheries of 
Mackenzie's River, of Hudson's Straits, of Ungava Bay, and of a 
thousand other streams and lakes, do not need to be enlarged upon. 
Whale-fisheries, salmon-fisheries, fisheries of all kinds, may be esta- 
blished on any scale which the largest enterprise may project. I 
might dwell especially upon the salmon and sea fisheries of Labrador, 
or upon the great whale fisheries of the Arctic Sea, which, in two 
years, according to a report of the Secretary of the American Navy, 
yielded to our enterprising neighbours eight millions of dollars. 
Longfellow writes : 

" Forth upon the Getohe Onmee, 
On the shining, big sea water, 
With his fishing-line of cedar— 
Of the twisted bark of cedar— 
Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
Nishe-Nahma^ King of FisheSj 
In his birch canoe exulting ; 
All alone sat Hiawatha." 

And all along, so far as this country is concerned, still sits Hiawatha. 

Nor is this all. It would not be difficult to show that all the 
special productions for which Great Britain and other countries 
are now largely dependent upon Eussia can be procured, in ample 
profusion, from Rupert's Land. The mountain cannot go to 
Mahomet ; what is needful is that Mahomet should go to the 
moimtain. That such a country should have been for two centuries 
more or less in the possession, or under the control, of Great Britain 
without its resources, except in the single article of furs, being 
developed, is creditable to us only upon the assumption that parsi- 
mony is a national virtue, and stagnation a desirable condition of 
human affairs. 

Canada has begun the work of opening up and settling the 
Hudson's Bay territories by creating the new province. of Manitoba, 
which, stretching northwards to Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg, 
and extending from east to west through three degrees of longitude, 
includes all the settled parts of the Red River and the Assinniboine. 
It would be inconsistent with my present object if I expatiated on 
the history of these settlements, or narrated the deadly feuds, and 
even the sanguinary battles, which disturbed the peace of that 
region soon after Lord Selkirk first pitched his tent in it. Those 
animosities were for ever set at rest by the union of the rival fur 
companies, and by the consequent establishment of one supreme 
monopoly. But, in justice to a hardy race, it ought never to be 
forgotten that the banks of the Red River were settled in 1812, 
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1818, and 1815, by three bodies of Highland emigrants. As we all 
remember, Dr. Johnson once remarked that <' the noblest prospect 
which a Scotchman ever sees is the high road that leads him to 
f^ngland.'' While appreciating the humour, and, to a certain 
extent, admitting the truth, of the British lexicographer's joke, I 
am not prepared to say that the British metropolis bounds the 
horizon of a Scotchman's aspirations. On the contrary, wherever, 
there is honest and good work to be done on the face of the globe, 
there a Scotchman will be found performing his share of it man- 
fully — often, as at the more distant posts of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, under circumstances peculiarly trying to his constitu- 
tion, his patience, and his self-control. Lord Selkirk's Highlanders, 
as I have said, were the founders of those settlements which, although 
in the first instance struggling with poverty, with famine, and even 
"with civil war, are now as prosperous as they are well ordered and 
enterprising. They have had their difficulties, arising from a want 
of a market for their produce, from periodical floods and plagues of 
grasshoppers, and more recently from the revolt of the French half- 
breeds, under a young and fiery Lower Canadian named Louis Eiel. 
But although the fact is perplexing to moralists, good does some- 
times come out of evil ; for unquestionably the movement of the 
disaffected haK-breeds who established themselves at Fort Garry, 
and who set up a Government, and even hoisted a flag of their 
own, had the effect of inducing Canada to concede to the province 
a far more complete system of local and representative government 
than Mr. M'Dougall was empowered to establish, when his entrance 
into British territory was successfully barred by a hostUe force. 
There is another circumstance upon which the Red River people 
may fairly be congratulated. I refer to the bloodless suppression 
of the insurrection. No sooner did Sir Garnet Wolseley and his 
gallant red-coats make their appearance, than, as if by an enchanter's 
wand, the whole fabric of organised anarchy dissolved, Riel and 
O'Donoghue disappeared, and the Union Jack superseded both the 
bunting and "the buncombe" which the malcontents at Fort Garry 
employed to give a colour of reality to their short-lived Republic. 
That Canada made mistakes, over which it is now desirable to cast 
a veil, every one, including Canada herself, is now disposed to admit ; 
but I have not heard the most exacting critic allege that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley committed a single error, or question his title to the 
honours which were bestowed upon him after the successful issue 
of his expedition. The future of Manitoba need excite no appre- 
hension. The only wonder is that it should ever have rested under 
a cloud of ignorance and misrepresentation. There is no region in 
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North America which offers greater natural advantages to settlers. 
Indeed, the most impartial witnesses have always borne one uniform 
testimony to the boundless fertility of the valleys of the Red River 
and the Assinniboine. What did the Bishop of Montreal say in the 
work which he published twenty-five years ago ? " The soil, which 
is alluvial, is beyond example rich and productive ;" and " the 
people," he says, "revel in abundance, but it is all for home con- 
sumption — they have no outlet, no market for their produce.*' 
Wheat is the staple crop ; and Professor Hind, whose explorations 
have justly placed him iu the front rank of American geographers, 
is of opinion that new varieties from Canada or the New England 
States would ripen in three months. He is equally enthusiastic ia 
regard to other crops — such as hay, hops, beet, and flax ; while he 
pronounces the prairies of Red River to be the finest in the world. 
Taking a more general view of the country, he estimates that the 
total quantity of the finest arable land between the Red River and 
Moose Woods, on the southern branch of the Saskatchewan, is 
11,100,000 acres, and that the land fit for grazing purposes occupies 
a similar area. Nay, more ; Professor Hind, as the result of his 
exploration, affirms that a '^continuous belt can be settled and 
cultivated from a few miles west of the Lake of the Woods to the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains, and any line of communication, 
whether by waggon, road, or railroad, passing through it, will 
eventually enjoy the great advantage of being fed by an agricul- 
tural population from one extremity to the other." Among the 
examples which Professor Hind gives of the extraordinary produc- 
tiveness of Red River, there is one derived from the experience of 
Mr. Gowler, a settler on the Assinniboine, about nine miles from 
Fort Garry. This gentleman alternated his wheat with other crops 
— a method of cultivation which enabled him to grow fifty-six 
measured bushels to the acre; his turnips are described as '' magni- 
ficent ;" and the Professor remarks that the potatoes " far surpassed 
in quantity, quality, and size any he had ever seen before.*' In 
parting with his guest, Mr. Gowler — a shrewd, John Bull sort of 
farmer — pointed to the prospect before them, and then dehvered 
himself of the following speech : — ** Look at that prairie ; 10,000 
.head of cattle might be fed and fatten there for nothing. If I toimd 
it worth my while, I could enclose 60, 100, or 600 acres, and from 
every acre get thirty to forty bushels of wheat year after year. I 
could grow Indian corn, barley, oats, flax, hemp, hops, turnips, 
tobacco, anything you wish, and to any amount ; but what would 
be the use ? There are no markets ; it*s a chance if my wheat is 
taken, and my potatoes I may have to give to the pigs. If we had 
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only a market, you'd have to travel long before you would see the 
like of these prairies about the Assinniboine." 

It it needless to multiply testimony — to pile Ossa upon Pelion. 
The burden of all the complaints made in the old times was the 
want of a market for the surplus produce of the country. The 
first duty of Canada, therefore, is to provide its new province with 
a direct and regular means of communication with itself on the 
one hand, and with British Cohimbia on the other. At present, 
practically, the only outlet is through American territory. What 
the Americans are doing in Minnesota (where 80,000 new emigrants 
settled in the year 1870) ought to be an incentive to similar, if not 
greater, exertions on our own part. The present excellent Bishop 
of Eupert's Land, who speaks with an amplitude of personal know- 
ledge to which I can lay no claim, has made a statement, the full 
significance of which can only be judged by a careful examination 
of the map. He says : ** Lines of railway are approaching from 
the South through the State of Minnesota at the rate of nearly a 
mile a day during the summer. The nearest station on the line 
from St. Paul is now at Breckinridge, on the Bed Eiver, within 
200 miles of Manitoba. The North Pacific line, which has been 
made this summer fi-om Duluth City, on Lake Superior, will pro- 
bably have a station this autumn fifty miles nearer ; and from this 
latter station the Bed Biver, which has two good steamers on it, is 
navigable except at low water, while ships can sail from Liverpool 
to Duluth. At the most, a railway to Manitoba may be looked for 
within two years, and telegraphic communication with Breckinridge 
is to be completed this autumn.'* It is desirable to remark that 
the period to which his lordship referred has long since passed, and 
that much of the work of which he gives so striking a description 
has been already accomplished. 

The Americans have stolen a march upon us ; for, with a just 
appreciation of the value of the trade of Bed Biver, their railway 
to Pembina, which is on the boundary line, will be completed by 
the end of the present year. Thanks to the restrictive policy which 
has so long closed that country against all access firom the civilised 
world except through American territory, or, what was far worse, 
through the distant and perilous waters of Hudson's Bay and 
Straits — the latter involving besides a six or eight weeks' canoe 
journey to York Factory — thanks, I say, to this restrictive policy, 
there was not until last year any direct or regular means of com- 
munication between Canada and the Bed Biver ; and if one may 
judge from the complaints which have since been made, the existing 
arrangement is far from being a satisfactory one. The tide of 
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emigration to Manitoba, even from Canada itself » must flow throngh 
Northern Minnesota until a railway has been constructed. To saj 
nothing of Canadian authorities of the highest reputation, Colond 
Synge has demonstrated before this Institute the practicability of 
various routes between Canada and Bed Eiver ; and, indeed, the 
Government of the Dominion is absolutely pledged, by its agree- 
ment with British Columbia, to construct within ten years a rail- 
way which shall connect the shores of the Atlantic with those of 
the Pacific. But there is no time to lose, and whatever is done 
should be done quickly. The tide of empire flows westwards ; but 
the question whether our part of the West shall be enriched by the 
fertilising stream of settiement depends upon the promptitude, the 
sldll, and the resolution with which we take the tide at its flood. 
If we desire to secure a fall share of the benefits which must accrue 
from that great flow of emigration which is the phenomenal move- 
ment of our day and generation, we must not talk about building 
railways in ten years, we must build them to-day. 

That Canada is folly alive to her duty in this matter I do not for 
one moment deny ; and that she will prove equal to the performance 
of that duty is equally probable. It is very gratifying to learn that 
the Canadians intend, without loss of time, to supply Manitoba with 
an internal railway system. Several schemes are now before the 
Dominion Parliament ; one projected line is between Pembina and 
Portage la Prairie on the Assinniboiae ; another is between Pembina 
and Fort Grarry ; while a third proposes to connect Fort Garry with 
the north-western angle of the province, with power to extend the 
line to Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, and to navigate those inland 
seas, and also Lake Winnipegosis and the Saskatchewan. Not only 
are these projects wisely conceived and certain to be reproductive 
in a pecuniary point of view, but they exhibit statesmanlike fore- 
sight and sagacity. With railways population multiplies, land 
becomes more valuable, trade increases, and the general prosperity 
and security of a country are enormously augmented. When a good 
railway system is in operation within her own borders, Manitoba 
will ^eedUy become one of the brightest jewels in the British Crown 
— a credit to the Dominion and a source of strength to the empire. 

It is estimated that last season a thousand Canadian emigrants 
settied in Manitoba ; but it is desirable that large bodies of English 
as well as of Canadian emigrants should establish themselves in 
that fertile region. Complaints have been made that, owing to 
mismanagement, land is difficult to obtain in the province ; but 
these complaints are of doubtful justice. They appear to have 
sprung from the fact that the rights of the resident native pc^ula- 
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tion to grants of land have been recognised. Surely nobody can 
have so good a right to a share of the country as the half-breeds 
wIm) have made the Bed Eiver settlements what we now find them. 
Bond fide residential settlement is not only insisted on, but perhaps 
the regulation on this subject has been unduly strained ; for the 
claims of non-resident officers of the Hudson's Bay Company have 
been disallowed, although their families reside at Bed Biver, and 
although their non-residence simply arises from the fact that their 
duties compel them to live in other parts of Bupert's Land. 
Governor Archibald deserves no such reproach as that which has 
been cast upon him; but, in fairness to other settlers, no time 
should be lost in completing the survey of the country and in 
opening up every part of it which is available for settlement. The 
Government of the Dominion is manifestly justified in setting its 
face against the whole tribe of land sharks ; for people who flock 
into a new country from purely selfish or speculative motives, and 
without any intention to settle in it, are more Ukely to prove a 
curse than a blessing. I am informed that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has decided to sell land very cheap — from one to two shillings 
an acre — ^to emigrants who intend to settle down in the country. 
No wiser policy could be inaugurated. The land is valueless with- 
out the people to cultivate it ; and a sufficient population can only 
be attracted to the land by making it both cheap and accessible. I 
am also glad to learn that this great country promises to be a 
Paradise for the artisan and labouring classes. I lately read that 
at Winnipeg "wages are from two to three dollars a day for any 
man who can shove a plane or a saw." Would that Bethnal Green 
could be transferred bodily to the shores of Lake Winnipeg I 

No view of the prospects of Manitoba would be complete without 
some reference to the Lidian question. It of course remains to be 
seen whether the red man in that country wiQ escape the cruel fate 
which unhappily has overtaken him in other parts of the Continent. 
To a partial extent this grave problem has been already decided in 
a manner favourable to the cause of humanity. The existence of 
the haK-breed population of Bed Biver is a proof that a weaker 
race may blend with a stronger one to the great advantage of both. 
The sterling qualities of this mixed community have been often 
and justly a subject of praise ; and when the exigencies of a settled 
country render it necessary that hunting should be entirely aban- 
doned for husbandry, we may confidently anticipate that the half- 
breeds will favourably compare with the inhabitants of any colony 
in the world. As the connecting link between the Lidian and the 
European, they may be expected to take a practical interest in the 
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protection and elevation of tiieir aboriginal brethren. Nombexing 
many thousands of souls, they will, for years to come, form a 
preponderating element in the population of Manitoba. As students, 
clergymen, professors, men of science, and officers in the British 
Anny, they have given evidence of the highest capacity ; and no 
one who has had any personal acquaintance with them, or who has 
studied their history, can doubt that they are fully qualified to 
enjoy the equal rights and privileges of British subjects. I know 
of no brighter or more hopeful picture of the kind than the peep 
which Professor Hind has given us of the excellent predecessor of 
the present Bishop of Bupert's Land, whom he found ''seated 
between two young Cree half-breeds teaching them quadratic 
equations." In July of last year a treaty was concluded between 
the Canadian Commissioner and the Indian chiefs of Manitoba. 
They assembled near Lower Fort Garry, which is described as the 
most picturesque part of the river ; and their encampment, mostiy 
constructed of birch-bark, numbered seventy lodges, and covered 
an area of several acres. Many and wearying were the controversies 
which arose between the negotiators. Ultimately the Indians agreed 
to surrender their rights in exchange for a reserve of 150 acres of 
land for every five persons, together with a small annuity, which is 
*<to last as long as the sun shines." Henry Prince, the Chief of 
the Saulteaux Christian Indians, remarked that '4t was said the 
Queen wished the Indians to cultivate the ground. They cannot 
scratch it — ^work it with the fingers. What assistance will they 
get if they settle down?" The Commissioner promised to give 
them a school and schoolmaster for each reserve ; to supply those 
who wished to cultivate the ground with a few ploughs, harrows, 
and oxen ; and to make a present of a buggy to each of the chiefs. 
So the Indian Treaty of Manitoba was concluded. But is this 
enough ? It is thought by some persons, whose practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject entitles their opinion to the greatest weight, 
that the Indian has been hardly dealt with, and that he ought, in 
the matter of land, to have been put on an equal footing with the 
half-breed or the white settler. Moreover, if the Indian is to cast 
off his heathen habits and to become a homely cultivator of the 
soil, it is desirable to give him a fair start. He needs assistance 
in building his house, the use of tools and of the implements of 
husbandry, and the loan, for several seasons, of ploughs and oxen. 
All these appurtenances might be supplied if lands were reserved 
for the purpose. The sales of the reserve would produce a fund 
large enough to defray the expenses of this civilising agency ; and 
I feel convinced that every dollar spent upon the agricultural 
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settlement of the Indians would be prolific of benefit to the entire 
community. The present Bishop of Eupert's Land, in a letter 
which I have had the honour to receive from him, says : ** The 
Indian has quite sufficient capacity for civilisation. We have an 
Indian parish of 800 Christian and settled Indians at Bed Biver of 
the most satisfactory character. But it is not easy to build this 
up, and there will be many disappointments in any such attempt— 
not from want of capacity for work, but from the habits of the 
Indian, which lead him to divide all the supply of food he has. 
If an Indian kills a moose, every person that comes in is welcome 
to a share till the whole has gone. So ati Indian with potatoes or 
wheat has the same desire to give, so long as the supply lasts, to 
any one needing help. He feels a meanness, a stinginess in acting 
otherwise. It is thus difficult in many cases to get an Indian, on 
first settling, to sow seed from the last crop. This prevents that 
saving care which is necessary for success in a young settler." 
Professor Hind also gives a happy illustration of this phase of thiB 
Indian character. **We met," he says, "an Indian in a canoe 
near Elm Point, and Whiteway, at my request, told him we were 
starving. I wished to ascertain the truth of the statement so often 
made respecting the liberality of these Indians in case of necessity. 
The answer was a happy one. Approaching our boat in his canoe, 
the Indian said, *Look; if you see anything to eat, take it.' In 
his canoe were sixty fine white fish, and a few pike. I gave him 
some potatoes, tobacco, and tea, and accepted a dozen white fish 
which he pressed us to take." These examples of Indian liberality 
to the white man ought to make us act in an equally gen6rous 
spirit towards the native race; and I feel assured that, in this 
matter, we may appeal with confidence to that sense of justice and 
humanity which has always actuated the Canadian Grovemment in 
its relations with its own Indian tribes. The satisfactory solution 
of the Indian question requires great wisdom and patience — far 
more than are likely to be exhibited in connection with the ordinary 
machinery of Government. The Indian civilisation which already 
exists on the banks of the Bed Biver has been the fruit of many 
long years of earnest effort on the part mainly of the Church 
Missionary Society and of its able and devoted representatives. 
While Canada ministers, so far as she is able, to the temporal 
necessities of the Indians, we must look to the missionaries to 
mould their character, and to educate them in the higher duties of 
human existence. Whether regard be had to the general interests 
of education in the country, or to the special needs of the Indian 
tribes, the establishment of St. John's College is an event fraught 
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with importance to tlio intellectual and religious future of Rupert's 
Land. In that college, which owes its existence to the apostolic 
zeal of the present Bishop, native youths are not only studying the 
higher branches of knowledge, but they are being specially trained 
for missionary service among their benighted countrymen. Let 
British sympathy, then, extend a helping hand to the good Bishop 
in his efforts to raise a staff of native catechists and pastors. 

The most serious Indian difficulty, however, lies not at Red River, 
but in the regions which swarm with wandering Blackfeet, Crees, 
and other warlike tribes. The report of Lieutenant Butler, a highly 
intelligent officer, who was sent out to the great plains by the 
Canadian Government, is conclusive as to the existence of a dangerous 
state of feeling among these tribes. The war of extermination, which is 
being waged in the neighbouring territories of Dakotah and Montana, 
has intensified their hostihty to the white man. Whole tribes have 
been decimated by small-pox ; and the survivors, with the natural 
distrustfulness of savages who have only experienced the dark side 
of civilisation, attribute the pestilence to the malignity of the white 
interlopers. The perils of the situation are aggravated by an illicit 
traffic in arms, ammunition, and whiskey, which is being carried 
on with the Indians by traders from the Red River and the Upper 
Missouri. As I pointed out several years ago, some arrangement 
for the better regulation of the frontier ought to be made between 
Great Britain and the United States. Lieutenant Butler is emphatic 
in his opinion that the sale of strong drink to the Indians should 
be sternly repressed. That drink is the fertile cause of Indian crime, 
lawlessness, and warfare ; it fills the red Ishmael with the murderous 
passions of Cain. The Lieutenant thinks that ** the suppression 
of the liquor traffic of the West can be easily accomplished," but 
whether the task be easy or difficult, it ought at once to be per- 
formed. 

I am fully sensible that the view of the new province of Manitoba 
which I have given is a superficial one ; but perhaps I may have 
said something to stimulate interest in a country which is pre- 
eminently worthy of the attention of every enlightened and patriotic 
Englishman. The time is not distant when a chain of settlements 
will extend from Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains; when 
one great highway to the Pacific will be across British territory ; 
and when the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race will diffuse the 
blessings of civilisation through every part of the now gloomy 
solitudes of Rupert's Land. Those who, like the explorers of past 
and present generations, have made known the resources of this 
great country, or who, like Mr. Isbister and Mr. A. R. Roche, the 
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predecessor of the present able secretary of this Society, have in 
times past fought for the civil and political rights of the people of 
Red Eiver, have rendered a service to the Empire which it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. It now remains for the British nation 
to build upon the foundations which have been so broadly laid. 
No higher duty can possibly devolve upon an Imperial State than 
that of nurturing the commonwealths which have been established 
by its enterprising sons in distant parts of the globe ; and the 
performance of that duty will show to the world that we are not 
false to the traditions of our fathers, but are determined to per- 
petuate the power, the wealth, and the unity of the British Empire. 

We may with a hopeful eye look forward to the time when, as I 
have already remarked, Manitoba will be only one of a group of 
new Colonies in Eupert's Land, destined to be united to the mother 
country by the enduring bonds of loyalty and of fraternal, or rather 
of fihal, sympathy. The tide of emigration must soon flow into 
the fertile regions of the Saskatchewan, and even into more northerly 
latitudes, thereby proving that our sun, as a colonising nation, has 
not set ; that the indomitable spirit which has built up this great 
Empire is equal not only to its preservation, but also to its exten- 
sion; and that the eloquent tribute which Daniel Webster once 
paid to the power ** whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, 
and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth in one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England,'* 
is as true to-day as it was when the Australian continent was added 
to the British dominion. 

Although we are only at the threshold of our Titanic undertaking 
in the countries west of Lake Superior, much has been already 
accompHshed. We owe thanks for this to the gallant travellers 
who have explored every part of these regions, from the American 
frontier to the Arctic Sea, and from the wilds of Labrador to the 
Kocky Mountains. The names of Mackenzie, Frankhn, Eichardson, 
Back, Thomas Simpson, Eae, Cheadle, PaUiser, and others, will be 
for ever associated with the exploration of the distant wastes of 
Eupert's Land. Only a courage which laughed at difficulties as, we 
are told, "love laughs at locksmiths," combined with an unwearied 
patience which left no room in the heart for despair, could have 
enabled them to crown their labours with success. Their example 
ought to inspire us with the determination to promote, by every 
means in our power, the happiness and prosperity of the new 
province of Manitoba. (Loud applause.) 

The noble Chatoman said before the discussion was proceeded 
with, he would ask the Secretary to read a letter which had been 
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received from Captain Huyslie. The letter was then read as 
follows : — 

"DOVBR, February ISth, 1872. 

** My dear Sir, — I have to express my thanks for the kind in- 
vitation which you were good enough to send me, on the part of the 
President and Council of the Eoyal Colonial Institute, to attend 
the lecture to be delivered by Mr. Chesson on the 19th inst. I 
regret very much that my military duties at Dover will prevent 
my presence in London on that day, the more so as I feel the 
honour of having received a special invitation from the Institute. 
I take a great interest in the future of our Colonies, more especially 
in Canada and Manitoba, and should have liked very much to have 
heard Mr. Chesson' s lecture. I have little doubt that Mr. Chesson 
will advocate the expediency of encouraging emigration to 
Manitoba, which presents so good an opening for men who are not 
afraid of hard work and have some acquaintance with farming. 
The great obstacle to emigration to Manitoba at present is its 
inaccessibility, and the fact that the best route is through American 
territory. I scarcely see how this difficulty is to be got over until 
a railway has been constructed from Lake Superior to Lake 
Winnipeg an undertaking which must, sooner or later, be carried 
out, and the sooijer the better. Apologising for the length of this 
letter, and thanking you again for the kind invitation which I have 
had the honour of receiving, I am, &c., George Huyshe." 



Discussion. 
Mr. CoNOLLY, of the Canadian Emigration Department, said he 
had listened with much attention to Mr. Chesson's paper, and the 
views expressed therein were similar to his own. He believed the 
province of Manitoba, which looked a very small spot on the map, 
was capable of absorbing all the poor that Great Britain could 
breed without inconvenience. (Cheers.) He further believed the 
northern part of Saskatchewan was the most fertile country in the 
universe. The Archbishop of Manitoba, who was a gentleman well 
acquainted with the Colony, had said that it was the finest wheat- 
growing country imaginable, but more to the south of the territory 
the land was less fertile. He (Mr. ConoUy) was of opinion that the 
Canadian Government had left no stone unturned to make the 
colony habitable. They had agreed to establish railway com- 
munication to the province in ten years, and he had no doubt they 
would carry out their agreement. (Hear, hear.) At the present 
time the only route to the province was the overland Dawson 
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route, and many emigrants had already used this route to the Co- 
lony ; but then this way of getting to the province was a very diffi- 
cult one. They had to travel by road some distance, but the roads, 
he was happy to say, were macadamised, and therefore were easy 
to travel over. Steamboats, too, were soon to be introduced on the 
lakes, so that the passage from the Bay to Manitoba would very 
soon be made in five days. No doubt, he said, every one was 
anxious that a fertile country like Manitoba should be at once popu- 
lated ; but, perhaps those persons who already resided there were 
best able to answer that question. It was not essential to pour a 
number of emigrants into a country whose supplies were insuffi- 
cient for the consumption of those who already inhabited the Co- 
lony. All requisites in the way of house-accommodation there 
were scant and dear for want of a good railway conmiunication, 
and the price of living was, therefore, very high at the present time. 
But Canada was doing all she possibly could for the new province. 
Although Canada had telegraphic communication and an excellent 
system of government, yet three millions of people were obliged to 
pay for all the arrangements thereof ; whereas if fifteen millions 
of people were there to pay for what three millions were now pay- 
ing for, there could not be a doubt that Canada would increase 
wonderfully in her march of prosperity. (Hear, hear.) He did not 
mean to infer by that that Canada was not already increasing ; for 
when he was out there some three years he said you could actually 
see it enlarging day by day. Further, he said, there was not a 
more contented people in the world than the inhabitants of Lower 
and Upper Canada. (Cheers.) The descendants of the ancient 
settlers were as loyal as any body of men in Great Britain. (Loud 
cheers.) They were fast adopting our EngHsh go-ahead principles, 
and were likely to become one of the most noble, wealthy, and 
industrious classes of the community. For Ontario he could speak 
with certainty, and say that there never was a more opulent class 
of people in proportion to the population. When he was out in 
the colony he lived amongst the ** people." He did not stay at the 
Grand Hotel, as his funds would not run to it. (Laughter.) He 
sometimes had the distinguished honour of dining with a noble- 
man or gentleman, and when he did he endeavoured to conduct 
himself to the best of his ability. (Eenewed laughter.) For some 
time he lived with the pioneer settlers, and very often with the men 
in the camp, and therefore he had had exceptional opportunities of 
witnessing the ways, manners, and customs of the people, and he 
could say positively that a more hardy and enduring set of people 
never set foot on the face of the earth. (Hear, hear.) There was no 
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necessity for doctors in that Colony — (laughter) — for when the people 
were sick they were sick enough to die. (Eenewed laughter.) 
With such a class of people as he had described he thought there 
was Uttle to fear in the way of contention. The Americans might 
continue to stir up strife, but the Canadians would be ever loyal to 
their Sovereign. They had fought for their country before, and 
would do so again. (Hear, hear.) The Americans had tried to cross 
their borders on many occasions, but they had each time been foiled 
in the attempt. Montgomery tried to enter by force into the pro- 
vince of Quebec, but this loyal people took his life in defending their 
flag, and if they should have to go to war again, he had no hesitation 
in saying that they would fight as manfully and loyally as ever. 
(Hear, hear.) With such a loyal people as the Canadians, then, he 
would ask that they should be fairly and liberally treated by the 
mother country. If Great Britain, he said, from the outset had done 
her duty to her Colonies, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli would not 
now be troubled with any petulant message from President Grant. 
(Hear, hear.) Instead of inducing emigration to our Colonies, Great 
Britain had been silent on the subject, and matters had been left to 
take their own course. No facilities were afforded for the transfer of 
the surplus population of this country to our Colonies, and the con- 
sequence was that aU the people went to the United States, and there 
we had seen a specimen of how they conducted themselves towards 
Great Britain. In conclusion he impressed upon the meeting the 
necessity of inducing a healthy and steady flow of emigration into 
our various Colonies, believing that was the only way of making 
them fruitful branches of the grand old EngUsh trunk. (Cheers.) 

The noble Chairman then called upon Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
address the meeting. His Grace said that all the gentlemen pre- 
sent had no doubt heard of the gallantry of the Prussian staff 
of officers. He had had the good fortune to peruse the report 
brought up by Sir Garnet Wolseley on the Bed Eiver Expedition, 
of which he was some time commander, and he could say that 
whatever may have been the faults in the system of promotion in 
our army, they had not got a better officer in the whole of the 
Prussian forces than Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley said that after the very able and amusing 
speech of Mr. ConoUy , he was afraidhe could not say very much on the 
subject. He had had the good fortune to pay Manitoba a visit, and 
he could fully corroborate all the statements as to its agricultnral 
wealth and fertile soil made by Mr. Chesson in his very interesting 
paper. The transformation of the Bed Biver Settlement into 
the province of Manitoba took place under very unfavourable 
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auspices. Discord was the result of that transformation, and it 
arose from the internal paid warfare which was waged during the 
winter of 1869-70. He hoped, however, that before many years 
passed away all remembrance of that discord and rebellion would 
be as little known as the history of the Indian tribes who formerly 
occupied the country. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the agricultural 
wealth of the province, he could say that while he was in the Colony 
he remembered visiting a farmer on the Assiniboine. Upon asking 
him what he planted upon the quantity of land round about his 
residence, the farmer told him that he grew .wheat. He then 
asked if he used any kind of manure. The farmer replied that he 
did not ; manure was simply a drug in the province ; it was all 
carted away to one i)lace and left for the ice to carry it away. For 
thirty years, the farmer said, he had planted nothing but wheat on 
the whole of his land, and it had yielded him enormous returns. 
This instance, Sir Garnet considered, was sufficient to show the 
fertility of the soil of the country round and about Manitoba. 
This new province was one large plain of virgin soil left untouched 
by the plough, and all it required to deliver it of its resources was a 
population. That population should come from England, if not, 
he said, it would most assuredly come from America, and if 
the latter went to populate the country we should ultimately lose 
the Colony altogether. Admitting the fertihty of the soil and the 
want of a population to till it, the next question was how to get 
people into the Colony. They could only be got there by a rail- 
way, and that railway was wantiug. The route already established 
was one surrounded with great difficulties. It was a route suf- 
ficiently cheap and feasible for a large number of emigrants to pass 
over, but it was manifestly insufficient for the purpose of populating 
the country. He hoped before long railroad communication would 
be estabUshed to Fort Garry, but if it was to be done by the 
EngUsh it should be commenced at once, or the Americans might 
steal a march upon us. Even now every town of the United 
States could pour forth its population within 200 miles of Manitoba, 
and unless some effort was made forthwith we should most 
assuredly see this new province in the hands of the Americans, and 
then all chance of seeing the British rule extended beyond the 
Pacific would be at once and for ever lost. He concluded by 
saying, that he looked upon the establishment of a raihoad to 
Manitoba as a fit and proper subject for our aspirations. 

The Lord Bishop of Eupert's Land said he was sure the company 
were all very much indebted to Mr. Chesson for his very able 
paper. He believed the Colony which had come up for discussion 
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that evening had a most extraordinary future before it. In his paper 
Mr. Chesson had spoken of Manitoba with regard to its past history 
as well as to the present. With regard to the past he did not think 
that very much blame was attached to the Hudson's Bay Company 
— (hear, hear) — neither did he think it was in the power of that 
Company to open up the country. He believed that when the 
present shareholders succeeded the previous ones they would have 
been most happy and willing to have opened up that Colony, but 
they found it was impossible to do so until a population should 
have come gradually to it from the surrounding country. But 
Manitoba was now changing and becoming slowly populated. All 
that had been said about the fertility of the soil he could fully 
corroborate. The prairies there were some of the finest ever seen, 
being similar in character to those in the Western States of 
America. Only six years ago, when he went out to that country, 
there was no railway to Manitoba within 600 miles. Now there 
were several lines within 200 miles of the new province. The 
large tracts of waste and barren land that he saw then, were now, 
for upwards of 100 miles, owned and tilled by emigrants who had 
arrived in the Colony. It was astonishing, he said, to see how the 
people poured into the new province. The Bishop of Minnesota, 
who was an excellent judge of emigration, had written to the 
various Church papers saying there never was such a flow of 
emigration as had recently been pouring into the Bed Biver Settle- 
ment. Mr. Chesson had referred to the troubles with the Indians. 
He (the speaker) was happy to say that there were now no troubles 
whatsoever with the Indian tribes, either in Manitoba or Eupert's 
Land. With regard to the treaty that had lately been concluded, 
lie thought there had been some mistake made. There were two 
questions to be borne in mind in dealing with the Indians. There 
was the idea of obtaining lands for the purpose of emigration, and 
the settling of those Indians so that they should not be a drag upon 
the new settlement. (Hear, hear.) If they were not settled down, 
they would become one of the worst set of vagabonds on the face of 
, the earth. He considered there should have been a further reserve 
of land set apart for the purpose of affording some substantial help to 
the Indians who would settle in the Colony. Mr. Chesson also spoke 
of the spirits supplied to the Indians. He (the speaker) was happy 
to say that one of the first measures of the new government in the 
North-west territories — ^the name generally given to the whole of 
Bupert's Land — was one excluding the sale or introduction of wine 
into that country. This had- led to most beneficial results, more 
especially in respect to the mission work. As to the College which 
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he was about to start in the Colony, and which was also referred to 
by Mr. Chesson, he might say that they had now under tuition 
thirty half-breeds, and these were all doing exceedingly well, many 
of them being in the higher grades of education. In conclusion, 
he wished to express Ins thanks to Mr. Chesson for his paper, and 
to state that, although the province of Manitoba was very Uttle 
known at present, it would not be long before it would be the home 
of many a labouring man in England. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dallas, late Governor of Eupert's Land, said he quite agreed 
with all that had been said respecting the desirabihty of prohibiting 
the introduction of spirituous Hquors among the Indians. It had 
been a curse to the country. (Hear, hear.) All the lawless crime 
and warfare among the Indian tribes solely resulted from the sale of 
strong drinks between them, and unless this traffic was immediately 
repressed, the results would be terrible to contemplate. He was 
glad to find the Bishop of Eupert's Land took a more hopeful future 
of the Indian question than himself. He beheved the interests of the 
half-breeds, who were settlers, and who were dependent upon the 
chase, fishing, and various other precarious means of subsistence, 
were the most important to study. The cHmate of the Eed Eiver 
Settlement was a most exhilarating one, and the' soil was pro- 
ductive ; but he did not agree with the gentlemen who said that 
generally 56 bushels of wheat could be got from an acre ; 25 to 80 
bushels were the general average. In that part of Mr. Chesson's 
paper relating to the opening up of the Eed Eiver Settlement, he 
thought the writer had dealt a Uttle too hard with the Homo 
Government. This country, he was convinced, could have done 
very httle in the way of populating the new province of Manitoba 
until new railway communications should have been opened. But, 
then, the question arose who was to open up these communications ? 
He believed that the expectation in Canada was, that the Enghsh 
Government would come forward and give a guarantee for the 
railroad. That, of course, depended upon the view which the 
Home Government took of the advisabihty of interfering with the 
new Colony. For his own part, he did not beheve that Manitoba 
would ever fall to the lot of America. The people in the Eed 
Eiver Settlement were loyal to the English Crown, and preferred 
being guided by the British Sovereign. 

Dr. John Eae said the vexed question about the spirits suppHed 
to the Indians had aheady been settled in the northern part of the 
country where, for the last twenty-six years, no spirituous Hquor of 
any kind had been admitted. No blame, therefore, was attached 
to the Hudson's Bay Company in this respect. 
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Mr, Dallas contended that spirits were brought into the country, 
and created the most demoraUsing effects on the Indians. The 
scenes that were to be seen at Port Alexander resulting from this 
traffic were sufficient to prove the authenticity of this statement. 
. His Grace the Duke of Manchester said, that although the sub- 
ject for the evening had been very ably discussed by a great number 
of gentlemen, yet there were several others present whose views 
they would be glad to have on the paper and the Colony. He 
would therefore propose an adjournment, but before doing so he 
would offer a few remarks on the subject. The Eed River Settle- 
ment was a most desirable country, and offered immense advantages 
to emigrants, but the communications there were at the present 
time in a very unsatisfactory condition. It ought, he considered, 
to be the endeavour not only of the Canadian Dominion, but of the 
Home Government, to open up those communications as soon as 
possible, in the hope of populating the country with loyal English- 
men. It was only repeating' a well-known remark to say that it 
was the duty of the whole Empire to bring the uninhabited portions 
of the globe out of obscurity, and make them profitable, and where 
the population was redundant, to transfer it to where it was 
required, and where it could be useful and industrious. (Cheers.) 

The discussion was then adjourned by the President, and con- 
tinued on the 4th March, as follows : — 

Archdeacon Hunteb, late of Kupert's Land, resumed the dis- 
cussion. He said the only claim he could have for addressing the 
meeting was in the fact that he had resided in the country for 
twenty-one years. With many of the remarks in Mr. Chesson's 
paper he most cordially agreed, and he could also endorse the 
opinion set forth by the Bishop of Manitoba in reference to the 
poHcy of the Hudson's Bay Company. That company, he was 
convinced, cduld not have opened up the Eed Kiver country for 
colonisation at the time they wanted. The one great drawback 
was, they had not the means. It required Imperial funds for such 
a high and noble purpose. The country itself was a most excellent 
one in all respects, and was very wealthy. The whole of it might 
be divided into two parts — the woody portion and the prairie part. 
The former would not be extensive for agricultural operations ; it 
was only to be recommended for its good sport and fur trade. In 
that part of the country occupied by the prairie Indian, he behoved 
there was great mineral wealth ; there might also be several patches 
of land fit for cultivation, but for agricultural purposes he would 
recommend the northern and southern portions of the Saskatchewan ; 
and were we to send out the whole of England to those parts, he 
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thought it would not be exaggerating to say that every man would be 
able to own a certain quantity of land, and to have his own farm. 
(Hear, hear.) The Church Missionary Society, with which he was 
connected, had been referred to by Mr. Chesson in his paper. At 
the Bed Biver Settlement they had several mission stations, and the 
Missionaries were all indefatigable in assisting the natives to be- 
come the bond fide agriculturists of the country. In Manitoba the 
agricultural wealth of the soil was, beyond all doubt, the greatest in 
the Bed Biver Settlement ; and as to its healthiness, why, he con- 
sidered himself a good specimen of the healthy nature of the country. 
(Hear, hear.) Next, as regards the liquor question. He would like 
to reconcile both Governor Dallas and Dr. Bae by corroborating 
their statements. There had been no liquors of any kind introduced 
into the northern part of the country, but in those portions near the 
Saskatchewan liquors had been brought in by the free trade of the 
Americans. He concluded by remarking that the province of 
Manitoba only required a cheap and efficient railway commu- 
nication to make it one of the most profitable provinces in the 
Canadian Dominion. 

Captain Huyshe was next called upon. He thought that the subj ect 
had been pretty well exhausted, and was afraid that he could not 
throw any new light upon it. As, however, his friend. Lieutenant 
Butler, had travelled through the greater part of the country, he 
would ask him to address the meeting in his (Captain Huyshe's) 
stead. 

Lieutenant Butler then went into the question con amove, dealing 
seriatim with the fertility of the soil, the healthiness of the country, 
and its advantages for civilisation. Having explored the valley of 
the Saskatchewan, he could testify to the fact that that was a 
region of great fertility and capable of the most extended settle- 
ment. Our American cousins, he said, were prone to tell us that 
the whole of their land was fit for settlement ; he, however, had 
travelled through the greater portion of the United States, and he 
could positively say that it was not so. When once the Missouri 
was reached, then the country fit for settlers and cultivation was 
passed. The question of the aboriginal inhabitants was undoubedly 
a most important one. The Indians of the thick woo,ds were 
compelled to dwell in small numbers, while the Indians of the 
plains were obliged to dwell in large numbers. The whole life of 
the prairie tribes was one of perpetual warfare and strife ; they were 
a selfish lot, and were prepared to dispute — as in the case of the 
American advance into their wilderness — every inch of their ground. 
It was singular to note, however, that on the appearance of the 
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white man the Indians gradually disappeared. From what cause 
this was so it was difficult to say, and although it might be hurtful 
to our ideas of civilisation, yet it was nevertheless true. With 
regard to the development of the great West by the Americans, 
any one who had travelled through the Western States must be 
struck with the extraordinary energy with which the Americans 
had pushed their way into the wilderness. It had been said that 
the Americans had stolen a march upon us. He believed they had 
stolen a great many marches upon us — (hear, hear) — and that was 
only the greater reason why we should go to work with renewed 
vigour and follow their example. Indeed, he thought that history 
would call to a stern account that nation which, having abundance 
of waste lands and money at its disposal, should fail to impress on 
those lands the stamp of her nationality. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Chbadle corroborated all that had been said in favour of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, observing that their rule was a just 
and kind one, and their dealings with the Indians honest and to 
the purpose. He referred to the agricultural resources of Manitoba, 
and also spoke at some length of the healthy nature of the climate. 
Turning from thence, he briefly remarked that the mineral resources 
of the country were undoubtedly very great. Not only was there 
iron and copper located in the province, but there was also an 
enormous bed of coal. All these minerals, too, were to be found 
not only along the eastern flank of the Eocky Mountains, but also 
along the whole range of the western flank. He did not share in 
the opinion which had been expressed by many, that the Americans 
would populate the Colony. No doubt the best way to get to 
Manitoba was through American territory, but then he did not think 
that the mere passing through the States could do them much 
harm. He did not, therefore, attach so very great importance to 
the establishment of a railway, although he should like to see 
Canada take it in hand so as to avoid all risk. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed that the reason why Canada had not been able to get 
Colonists the same as the United States, was simply that the land 
was much better for the settler in the one place than in the other. 
Although the soil of Canada was an excellent one, yet the prairie 
lands of the Western States of America were the best for settlers ; 
and so long as emigrants could obtain ground of that kind, they 
would not spend a lifetime in ploughing up the forest lands of 
Canada. But now the land in the United States was nearly all 
owned, and for the future Canada would be able to get settlers in 
the same way as the United States, and his earnest wish was that 
she might succeed. (Hear, hear.) 
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Colonel M. Synge, in an earnest speech, dwelt on the value of the 
connection between the Colonies and the mother country. He 
strongly insisted on the importance of a systematic emigration, and 
observed that, if we could not with consistency transfer the sur- 
plus from a redundant population to a Colony the soil of which was 
without growth for want of tillers and settlers, we were inferior to 
the ages that had gone before us, and not worthy to occupy the 
position in which we were placed. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Frank Lynn said he had just returned from the Western 
States, and that although he could not corroborate what had been 
said by former speakers against the soil of the Western American 
States, yet there were drawbacks to the advantages they might 
possess in that respect in the intensity of cold during the winter, 
produced by the bitter north-western winds, which blow with the 
force of a hurricane, often at a temperature of 20 and 80 degrees be- 
low zero, and in consequence of which nearly 200 persons were frozen 
to death during the past winter, and which really made the climate 
of Kansas and Nebraska severer than the climate of Bed Eiver. 
The care taken by the United States for the reception of the 
emigrants at New York was considerably less than the care taken 
by the Canadian Government, as the emigrants were exposed to 
the frauds of every species of swindler on their arrival at New 
York. Mr. Lynn concluded by recommending the Canadian 
Government to provide some hotel or Government houses for 
the reception of fresh settlers, as one of the drawbacks of a new 
country always consisted in the enormous charges made upon 
them by hotel-keepers for every necessary they required. Li all 
the main points of his paper Mr. Lynn coincided with Mr. 
Chesson. 

Sir Charles Nicholson inquired the cost of transferring emi- 
grants from England to the interior parts of the Bed Biver Settle- 
ment, and also whether famihes arriving in the country could get 
employment immediately on their arrival. 

Lieut. Butler, in reply, said that at present it was not an easy 
matter to arrive at anything like a correct estimate ; but last year 
the Canadian Government were pushing emigrants through 
Montreal to Bed Eiver for $30 per head. That, of course, did not 
include the voyage from Liverpool. As to the employment of 
families on tJieir arrival in the settlement, he thought many persons 
might be able to get work at a very remunerative rate. 

Mr. Haliburton said he was glad to find Colonial questions 
occupying such a large amount of attention in the minds of 
Colonists at home. The subject for discussion was an interesting 
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one, and one that could be dealt with largely. He had heard it re- 
marked that the Americans had stolen a march upon ns, and why was 
this so ? Solely because the country had been tied up for a series of 
years by a monopoly such as the world never before saw, and such 
as he hoped it would never see again . On the north of the Bed Eiver 
Settlement we had a country resembling Great Britain in many re- 
spects , with coal and other mineral wealth, but the whole of it had been 
kept in obscurity for the purpose of enabling the Duke of York to pay 
his jewellery bills. (Laughter.) Therewas now, however, a fair chance 
of the country being opened up for colonisation, and as the fertility 
of the soil had been proved beyond all doubt, and the climate was a 
healthy and invigorating one, he hoped to see it shoot out and become 
a prosperous and successful branch of the Canadian Dominion. 

Mr. B. A. Macfie, M.P., remarked that the Boyal Colonial 
Institute had evidently begun to work in earnest, and was beginning 
to show itself a very useful institution. But what was our 
Government doing in connection with Colonial affairs ? He feared 
they were doing Uttle or nothing. He was very much surprised, 
a little while ago, on receiving a circular of the Northern Pacific 
Bailway, to find the names of three noble earls mentioned therein, 
who were busy in assisting emigration to America. Although it 
said " Emigration to the United States and British North America," 
yet every place was entirely foreign. Now, he would like to know 
what the Queen and the House of Lords thought of that. He con- 
sidered we should scatter our sons throughout the whole of the 
British Colonies, and thus tend to build up one great Empire. For 
the purpose of instructing youth as to the wealth and position of all 
our Colonial possessions, he would suggest that geography should 
be rigidly taught in every school throughout the country, and that 
lecturers should be paid to deliver discourses on the subject in every 
institution in our land. (Cheers.) The press, too, he considered, 
should certainly take up the matter. Although there was a long 
account of the last meeting of the Colonial Listitute published in 
the European Mail for transmission to the Colonies, yet not a line 
was to be found in any of the London journals compiled especially 
for home readers. He thought as an institution the British press 
should certainly bring their powerful aid to bear upon the subject. 
In conclusion, he would put a question which he would very -much 
like to see answered, viz., What is the loss the Empire sustains in 
the transfer of, say, a body of 10,000 men from the British Isles 
to foreign territories; how many individuals lose employment 
thereby ; and to what extent do the tradesmen suffer in Great 
Britain through such a transaction ? 
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Mr. G. Lyall said he came to the meeting as one of the directors 
of the Hudson*s Bay Company, to hear what those gentlemen who 
had travelled in the country had to say about that territory. It 
was no use now going into the historical question, how far the 
Hudson's Bay Company were right or wrong in the way in which 
they dealt with that country in former times. He believed that 
they did quite right up to a certain period, in not endeavouring to 
open up the country and in not encouraging poor^ helpless colonists 
to go there whilst it was unprepared for settlers. It would have 
been morally impossible for them to have gone ahead as prosperous 
and commercial settlers. The time, however, might now have 
arrived when Canada could induce a healthy flow of emigration into 
the Red River Settlement ; but he would observe that his experience 
told him that the country would not thrive unless it could raise up 
an article for export. The emigrants to Manitoba could put their 
plough into the soil ; but as Colonists they would be unable to 
flourish unless they could get rid of the materials which they had 
produced, and so add to the commerce of the country. If an article 
or articles of export could be raised and removed by railway com- 
munication to other countries, then he beheved the Red River 
would flourish, but unless they could do that, the country could 
certainly not become a prosperous and successful one. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ramage gave his experience of a journey throtigh the Red 
River Settlement, observing that there was scarcely a place on the 
face of the globe that offered so many advantages as the country 
between York Factory and Hudson's Bay on tlie Rocky Mountains. 
There we had, in the first place, timber which could be exported ; most 
of the rivers were navigable ; and within fifty miles of Jones' Bay there 
were deposits of minerals that would pay any company to search for. 

Mr. IsBisTER said it was now several years since he was out in 
the Red River Settlement ; but from practical experience as an 
agriculturist in that country, he could fully endorse everything 
that had been said with regard to the fertihty of the soil. 
He beheved that Manitoba, when populated, would turn out to be 
a prosperous and successful Colony. 

Mr. Gr. MoLiNEux stated at some length the progress Manitoba had 
made during the year 1871 — the first year of its existence. Amongst 
other things, they had established a pohce system ; had taken a 
census of the country; had subdivided it into districts; had 
elected a local magistracy ; the Indian claims had been settled ; 
the pubhc lands had been surveyed for the reception of emi- 
grants ; they had erected a custom-house ; the telegraph had been 
introduced ; and railway communication within the territory was 
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being vigorously prosecuted. He had no hesitation in saying that 
in a few years Manitoba would prove to be one of the most 
flourishing provinces in the Canadian Dominion. 

Mr. C. W. Eddy thought it was not very material whether 
emigrants went through United States territory or not ; the usual 
route to India, and the only route to Canada in winter lay through 
foreign territory ; and therefore the mere going through the United 
States could be no obstacle in the way of emigrants wishing to 
settle in the new province. It was most satisfactory to hear from 
Mr. GisbomeMolineuxthat railways were being rapidly constructed 
within the district. 

Mr. MoNTGOMERiE statcd that the railway through Canada to 
Manitoba was in a fair way of being commenced. ifTot long ago 
a few gentlemen made an application to the Canadian Government 
for a guarantee of £10,000, and negotiations on the subject were 
still pending. If these negotiations turned out favourable, the rail- 
way through the Canadian territory would be at once proceeded with. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester said he thought that he 
might now congratulate Mr. Chesson on his very a-ble paper, and 
the interesting discussion it had called forth. For himself he 
certainly had acquired an immense amount of imformation in lis- 
tening to the several speeches, and had become convinced — ^mucli 
more so than he was before — of the value to the Empire of the 
British Dominions which were yet undeveloped. There was no 
doubt, from the descriptions they had heard, that the Red River 
country was eminently well-favoured by Providence. Its geogra- 
phical position was a good one, its temperature a healthy one, its 
soil a fertile one, and in mineral wealth it was abundantly rich. 
It appeared that the soil of the Western States immediately to the 
south was nothing like so good and extensive as that within the 
British frontier. Of course there was a great deal of rich soil in 
many parts of the country, but he gathered from what had been 
said that the States were rapidly filling up with settlers, and that 
the future field of enterprise would, undoubtedly, be in British 
territory. As regards the conveying of British people through 
the United States to the far West, he did not see that there was 
much to fear on that score ; for if emigrants had made up their 
minds to go to a British settlement, they would settle down in it 
with as much disposition to become British as they would have to 
become American if they they had stopped in the United States. 
No jealousy, therefore, need be felt towards the Americans for the 
railroad which they were pushing forward with such vigour. On 
the contrary, he thought we ought to be very much obliged to them 
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for opening up the British territory to Colonisation. In conclusion, 
he proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Chesson for his very 
interesting paper, and for the Hvely and animated discussion it 
had ehcited. 

Mr. F. W. Chesson, in returning thanks, remarked that in his 
paper he had endeavoured to estabhsh six points : — 1. That while 
Bupert's Land is valuable for the fur trade, it is of infinitely more 
value for Colonising purposes. 2. That in the region of the Red 
Biver and the Saskatchewan there are tens of millions of acres fit 
for agricultural settlement. 3. That apart from its agricultural 
wealth, the country possesses undeveloped mineral resources of 
great magnitude, and fisheries of enormous value. 4. That the 
great want of the country is direct railway communication between 
Canada and Bed Biver, and from thence to the Pacific. 5. That 
in order to prevent Indian wars the sale of strong drinks to the 
Indians should be suppressed in the manner proposed by Lieut. 
Butler. 6. That the Government and people of Great Britain 
should co-operate with the Government and people of Canada in 
developing the resources of our youngest colony. If he had not 
succeeded in estabHshing these six points they had been, at aU 
events, established by the various speakers who had made so 
valuable a contribution to our knowledge of Bupert*s Land. He 
urged especially that England should help in the construction of 
the projected railway ; and concluded by quoting Lord Lytton*s 
remark that the Bed Biver Settlement was the keystone of the 
viaduct which would one day span British America. 
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An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held at the rooms 
of the Institute on Thursday, the 21st March, 1872, his Grace the 
Puke of MANO^£STEB, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Htde Clarke read the following Paper :— 

ON THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES OP OUR COLONIES. 

Your Grace and Gentlemen, — When we look hack on the small 
es^pedition with which the Mayflower undertook to plant a settle- 
ment, and the large appliances which the exigencies of civilisation 
and progress require for the smallest Colony, the comparison is 
very remarkable. The Colonist expects, and is expected, to enjoy 
many requisites of social and political life, which can only be 
obtained by a large expenditure of capital, ffis mails must be 
brought by steam, his despatches by telegraph, and it is because 
the population is sparse that railways are the more urgently 
demanded. He is enabled to develop the mineral resources of 
wastes by such auxiliaries, and he commands the funds to create 
new watercourses for washing the minerals. His harbours must 
provide piers, quays, and docks for gigantic steamers, and light- 
houses are erected on dangerous rocks. 

Such cities as Melbourne, Toronto, and Ballarat— the growth of a 
boyhood — are expected to spend on streets and municipal buildings 
sums which the accumulated savings of centuries could alone furnish 
for the best-supplied capitals of medisBval Europe. What London 
has become after ages is now only a model upon which a Colonial 
metropolis is founded, and with the intention to profit by our advan- 
tages and to eschew our faults. 

Thus, as said, the great task on which our Colonists are engaged, 
of the reclamation of the wilderness, has to be carried out on a most 
costly scale ; but fortunately the desired co-operation can be obtained. 
The conditions here described do not, however, solely affect our 
Colonies, but apply to all new countries, and to many old ones. 
There are countries in South America possessing hundreds of miles 
of railway, and to which million after million of money is con- 
tributed. Countries like Spain and Turkey, in their race for 
advancement, have to put themselves on a level with the better- 
endowed States with which they claim fraternity. On Spain 
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millions must be spent to give it a railway system even so much 
developed as that of France. 

In the Turkish Empire, notwithstanding the lines now in exist- 
ence, it may be said everything remains to be done. Even if Turkey 
had not already abandoned the old system of administration, and 
adopted that of Europe, she has no choice, but must endeavour to 
provide herself with the same plant for material development as 
other countries possess. Thus, in accepting the responsibilities of 
the new course of administration, she will have to encounter a 
heavy debt ; for she must have thousands of miles of railway, not 
to speak of other works. This is a serious responsibility for any 
Government, and has been most unwillingly accepted by the 
Government and people of Turkey, whose Jraditions are opposed 
to indebtedness. There is, however, no other course by which the 
expen^lvg^uffit of a career of progress can be provided within such 
a period as that those now living shall share in its benefits. 

This is a very useful case to illustrate the position in which the 
communities of the world are now placed by the rapid growth of 
mechanical improvement. When little more than a generation ago 
roads were sufficient and canals were optional, the cost was rela- 
tively small ; while the surplus labour of a local population satisfied 
the economical requirements. These conditions are much altered 
by the adoption of railways. It may be said no Colony and no 
undeveloped country can produce the rails or the locomotives. 
Hence they have to be imported from abroad, and should be paid 
for by exports. With the other demands on the population, it 
however becomes impossible to devote to such purposes the 
required excess of production. Hence the capital must be bor- 
rowed ; and as the works should be reproductive, so the new country 
can look on the process of acquiring the capital with safety and 
satisfaction, and, indeed, with eagerness. 

What it is particularly desirable to poiut out is, that the provi- 
sion of the appliances of progress is a necessity and a duty which 
cannot be evaded or postponed without prejudicial consequences. 
Further, that as this provision is not left to choice, so neither can 
it be left to chance ; and that as it affects nearly all countries in 
the world, and will affect all, so there is a rivalry and competition 
for capital which may become keen. 

There are Colonial Legislatures at this moment dallying with 
questions of public works, postponing the consideration and con- 
struction of railways, in the hope that they may substitute cheaper 
tramways, and, accordmg to their phraseology, endeavouring to 
economise capital and avoid the trammels of debt. In most of 
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these oases they are not economising capital, but retarding the 
progress of the country, and rendering it less able to encounter the 
responsibilities of borrowing, and more liable to pay a higher rate 
of interest. Economy in States consists neither in absolute avoid- 
ance of indebtedness, nor in laying out the smallest amount of 
capital, but in so apportioning the operations that the citizen shall 
obtain the greatest possible amount of benefit individually and in 
his collective capacity. 

If we reflect on the gross total now required by the various 
countries, and to be demanded from the money markets of the 
world, principally from this, it is something so enormous that onj 
might doubt if it could be obtained. It is futile to put down 
figures, but the estimate of the railway requirements of the world 
is of itself to be counted by hundreds of millions. We may form 
an idea by regarding the operations now begun. In Europe we 
have a railway system for which one thousand millions of money 
does not suffice. In India we have just joined together the main 
branches of a railway system. In Egypt we have a small network. 
Turning to the western world, the United States and Canada form 
a system ; one is begun in Mexico, and there are others in Peru, 
ChiU, the Argentine Provinces, and Brazil. In the southern world 
an Australian system is growing up. 

All this constitutes what is enormous ; but then we have to con- 
template what is going on and what must be. We have noted that 
we are connected with a great system which enables us to reach 
St. Petersburg, Odessa, and the Volga, as well as the South of 
Italy. The Kussians are, however, pushing on towards Turkistan, 
and by the Caucasus, to join their outlying Une in Georgia, and 
reach Persia. The Turks are at work, so that our railway mails 
and trains which now halt at the Danube will in a few months be 
carried to Constantinople. They have already begun in Asia 5 he 
section of the through Indian line, which is to be continued to 
Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf.* Thus we are sure that the Indian 
lines will be joined on to those in England, and each of our towns 
there have railway communication with each of our towns here. 
India, however, is but the neighbour of China ; and the question is 
only whether we shall first get to Pekin by the southern or EngHsh 
lines, or by the northern or Eussian lines. 

""Now this Asiatic section, on entering Syria, renders feasible a 
junction with the Egyptian lines, and that means a line from 
London to that section of several hundred miles now being made 

• See Paper before the Society of Arts, p. 21, 1871. 
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by the Viceroy towards Abyssinia and Berenice, far down on the 
Red Sea. 

If this certain prospect in our eastern world presents a remark- 
able picture, it will have a partner no less wonderful in the western 
world. That great iron chain which binds together the United 
States and Canada, which already by more than one route reaches 
from shore to shore of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, will, in its 
development, and that within our own time, make the communica- 
" tion between the North and South Atlantic Oceans, as well as be- 
-"' tween the North and South Pacific Oceans, more rapid than it now 
"" is by steamer. Steam mails are now transported along the west 
coast from the southernmost parts of Chili, from the Straits of 
Magellan to the northern outposts of civilisation in our Columbia, 
with an occasional prolongation to Sitka. 

The United States and Canadian system is approaching Mexico 
through Texas and New Mexico, and lines are already projected to 
enter it. Such lines would effect a junction with the Mexican Trunk 
Railway. Throughout Central America lines are open, in progress, 
or projected, crossing the isthmuses by Tehuantepec, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Panama, and these it is proposed 
to join together as one of the bonds of Central American Con- 
federation. 

The Panama Railway is in the territory of Columbia. Lines are 
already proposed and partially in progress to cement the South 
Atlantic and Pacific shores. Such are that across Columbia to 
Buenaventura, the gigantic Andean line of Peru from Callao to 
Oroyo, the partial route which is provided for by Bolivia, and the 
great Trans- Andean line now being surveyed to put in communica- 
tion the existing railways between Valparaiso, in Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres. Thus we may sketch out one great American network. 

For Australia one general plan may also be forecast. But little 
is wanted to carry a train from Queensland, through New South 
Wales and Victoria, to South Australia ; and it is possible, as the 
telegraph is following an unfrequented route, so the nearest railway 
point to the mail route may be found in regions as yet unoccupied. 
The progress of the general system stimulates the active develop- 
ment of the details. If, for instance, Mexico were brought within 
the northern network, then it would be more easily filled up with 
local railways than it now is. This is very well exemplified in 
Canada, where the great through lines promote the construction of 
branches which would not be undertaken as isolated works. 

Another circumstance to be regarded in the present sensitiveness 
of common sympathy resulting from general and immediate com- 
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munication is, that the most distant parts of the world may be 
affected by a new arrangement or displacement of traffic. Taking 
one course of observation, we remember that a through mail from 
London to New Zealand was, a few years ago, effected by steamers 
connected by the Panama Eailway. This was a good direct route, 
and it could be accomplished by two steam companies working 
together. On the opening of the Pacific Eailway — an event appa- 
rently remote in its influence on Australia and New Zealand —mails 
have been run between San Francisco and New Zealand. Thus a 
rivalry is created with tlje other side of the world, and the Pacific 
Eailway competes with another new enterprise — ^the Suez Canal. 

The opening of this very Pacific Eailway has made practicable 
a continental line within the unsettled regions of our territory in 
Ganada, Manitoba, and Columbia. If this by competition cheapens 
passage and freight on the Pacific Eailway, then, again, this latter 
will become a still more powerful competitor for traffic from London 
to Australia with the route through the Suez Canal. 

Under such conditions it is no more within the choice of a 
Colonial Legislature to be able to resist the influence of general 
progress than it is for King Thakombau in the Fiji Islands. What 
has to be considered is, whence the capital is to be obtained, and 
how best to procure it. 

Wealthy and prosperous as England is, we could not alone 
furnish all the capital required for operations of which the partial 
sketch is of such gigantic proportions. Still, it is in London that 
the funds are to be obtained, because at this time London is not 
only the greatest money market we have yet known, but it is the 
money market of the world. Indian and Colonial loans, hitherto, 
have chiefly been subscribed here ; but it is by no means certain 
that this market could bear a very large demand, any more than 
it has for United States loans. Some of these latter operations 
have been carried out in Germany and Holland ; and even with 
regard to such as are negotiated here, as well as foreign loans, the 
money is not solely obtained from home supplies. 

It is useful to call attention to this, because it shows that the 
resources of our market are not confined to our own great but 
still limited means. In the case of a foreign loan placed in London, 
the subscriptions will be furnished from several sources. These 
may be enumerated as — first, from Englishmen; secondly, from 
foreign bankers and others settled in England ; thirdly, from 
foreign money temporarily deposited here ; and fourthly, from 
foreign subscriptions. 

In some cases such loans have been chiefly subscribed by 
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foreigners, and in most instances the bonds taken on English 
account are afterwards disposed of at a profit to European holders. 
In the case of the Anglo- Austrian loans issued by the Messrs. De 
Bothschild, at the time of the forced conversion two years ago, it 
was found that of £8,400,000 of stock remaining in circulation, 
less than a million remained in this country. As foreigners may 
be regarded as the eventual holders of loans issued here, it would 
suggest itself to some that the foreigner would most readily become 
the primary investor. 

This is, however, not so in fact ; for though Germany will sub- 
scribe largely to American stocks, which cannot be placed readily 
in this market, yet, generally speaking, foreigners have not the 
same habits of enterprise, while this market possesses special 
advantages. In the first place, money is more readily come at, 
as it is concentrated in London ; while in some cases Frankfort, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and some small places, have to 
combine for an operation. The London market thus, being greater, 
thereby becomes a central market, and in that character absorbs 
floating capital, while it can always, for an operation, combine with 
other markets. 

Among the advantages of the London market are that, notwith- 
standing the competition of the French and German mail steamers, 
it is the great bullion market for gold and silver bulhon, and for 
silver dollars. For bullion it provides establishments for the refining 
and parting of gold and silver, which are carried on upon an 
enormous scale. It receives, too, considerable supplies of silver 
from our own mines, and from the silver, copper, and silver-lead 
ores imported. It is the only country where mintage is gratuitous, \ 
and the operations for converting gold into coin have been much ^ 
improved by recent arrangements of the Royal Mint and the Bank 
of England The gold, too, is coined into sovereigns or pounds 
sterling — a coin of established and fixed value, well known, circu- 
lating in many parts of the world, and in which, under contract, . 
the dividends and drawings of a large amount of loans are to be 
paid. The sovereign, besides being a legal coin for a very large 
population within the Empire, is a convenient article of shipment 
to supply the temporary demand of many foreign markets. It is 
issued of full assay and weight, and has not been exposed to tricks 
in diminishing the allowance for tolerance. It is subject to a public 
and independent assay by the trial of the pyx, which, in one point 
of view unnecessary, for us, is accepted as a provision of guarantee 
by others. As there is only one standard coin in this country, and 
not a double standard, the market is more steady here ; while, so 
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far as silver is concerned, there being little demand for it for cur- 
rency, as the silver coins are only tokens, all that is imported is 
freely available for the market. The gold currency is also, not- 
withstanding the defective working of the Bank Charter Act, less 
liable to be acted upon than in other countries possessing a paper 
currency. 

The establishment of payments in the pound sterling is, there- 
fore, accepted as an element of fixity all over Europe, where the 
populations have been subjected within their experience to altera- 
tions more or less arbitrary for the purpose of uniformity of 
currency, international coinage, decimalisation, or other experi- 
ments, which have been attended with prejudice and inconvenience 
to the people. There is likewise a great reliance on the honour 
and independence of the London market. In some foreign markets 
the ministers and police have interfered with the administration 
and regulation of the money markets, and there is no reliance that 
such may not at a future time be resorted to for political purposes. ~ 
The monetary corporations of London, the Bank of England, the bank- 
ers, the Stock Exchange, and the Council of Foreign Bondholders, as 
well as individual capitalists and dealers, are held to be free from 
such prejudicial interference, and are consequently in a better posi- 
tion to deal with justice, and even with severity, in defence of their 
interests. 

It has been witnessed with satisfaction that the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange has not only inflicted penalties and disgrace 
on Governments of Spain and Greece, and of the South American 
Republics, but even quite recently a Government so powerful as 
that of Austria was subjected to exclusion from the market for an 
ofifence small in the amount of money at stake, but serious on 
account of the principles violated by its statesmen. The institu- 
tions of this country permit aggrieved bondholders freely to 
assemble, combine, and seek relief for their grievances, while in 
other countries they must obtain the permission and countenance 
of the police. 

Thus a bond issued on the London money market is conceived 
to afford better security than one issued on the Continent, and the 
value of what may be called the London trade-mark was lately 
effectually tested in the case of the Hungarian loan. Although it 
had been already placed on the German markets on satisfactory 
terms, it was arranged to bring it out in London, whereby an 
enhanced price of three per cent, was obtained. 

It will therefore be seen that the London money market collects 
and applies the accumulated savings of the thrifty in Europe, and 
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thai its resources will increase as the general progress and pros- 
perity of the world are developed. This is the fund from which 
our Colonies can derive the requisite supplies, however large their 
legitimate requirements are, because, if the capital be applied in 
-works of themselves reproductive, or which promote the develop- 
ment of wealth, then the available capital will be constantly 
enlarged. 

Even those of our Colonies which produce gold will obtain 
capital cheaper in this market, where the gold is transmitted, 
because they can obtain the loan of capital for the longest periods 
on the lowest terms. The necessary condition for this is the strict 
preservation of engagements entered into with the lender. 

When once a contract has been made with an ostensible agent, 
recognised in this country, there can be no dealings of a legislature 
-with the contract made with the lender on any plea of Acts of 
Assembly having been deviated from, or any ground of neglect of 
an administration or its subordinate agents. The word of a 
Colony, once passed^ must be its bond, as much as its bond is its 
bond and obligation. There must be nothing to disturb faith or 
confidence, which are the basis of credit. It is by such tampering 
that the States of the American Union and of South America have 
damaged their credit. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that high rates of interest and a 
large sinking fund attract and govern this market. What does 
attract it most is the lowest rate of interest, that rate being itself 
a measure of the confidence reposed, because security is what is 
first sought. High rates of interest serve only to express and com- 
pensate the mistrust of the lender and the diminution of credit 
of the borrower. Those stocks which command superior prices in 
this market are the Canadian and other stocks guaranteed by the 
Home Government, and which consequently bear the lowest rate 
of interest. 

This is a cardinal fact to be taken into consideration. It is not 
a prerogative of a great State to command money cheaply ; it may 
be enjoyed by a small and poor State. Thus the securities of 
Holland bear more favourable prices than those of Russia, France, 
or Austria. The same advantage may be enjoyed by a Colony, on 
the ^condition that its credit be assured by punctual fulfilment of 
obligations over a period of time, by seeking rather to satisfy the 
requirements of its creditors than its own notions of convenience, 
and by not overstepping the bounds of prudence. If from any 
casualty a deficiency of , resources arises, then the necessary 
taxation must be cheerfully submitted to. If a misfortune befalls 
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a Colony of suoh a nature that it cannot be immediately covered 
by lier own resources, then she must make an arrangement in 
joint accord with her creditors, in which, showing the most liberal 
consideration for them, she may ensure liberal consideration for 
herself. 

If we look to the example of Holland, we can see that a country, 
a State, a Colony, may have other possessions than territory, lands, 
and population. The land of Holland is so scanty that her sons 
have to seek employment on the sea and food from its waters. In 
the absence of hiU streams and mineral fuel, the air has to be 
greatly relied up as a motive power. The greatest industry and 
frugality scarcely suffice to create and apply her resources. The 
sea is to be reckoned among these resources, and even the wind of 
heaven; but there is one resource altogether immaterial, that 
credit built up during generations and centuries by the trust- 
worthiness of the people, the result of careful schooling, not only 
in intelligence, but in morals. This credit strengthens the State 
and the merchant, for it is as much to be relied upon as that spirit 
of independence which marked the Hollanders in their struggled 
for freedom with the Spanish Power. 
' Therefore, in all new countries national credit is as much to be 
. sought for as immigrants, and as much to be cultivated as is the 
soil. Conjoined with the industry of its population, credit will 
give it the command of capital on the most satisfactory terms. If 
one Colony wants twenty milHons for pubhc works, and has to pay 
igl ,200,000 a year for interest, and another can raise the same sum 
for ^6800,000, the latter is the richer by £400,000 a year, as much 
as if she derived it from coal mines, gold diggings, or from wheat 
harvests. 

The example of the mother country is particularly valuable. 
The basis of our funded system, and of the credit by which it is 
maintained, is the assignment and strict appHcation of assigned 
revenues — a plan which, as adopted in the Colonies and in foreign 
States, is apt to be regarded as a novelty, and a jealous restraint 
on the borrower. The principle is, however, that of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, under which, for nearly two hundred years, the holder 
of Consols has been able to rely for the punctual receipt of his 
income. 

With this is connected another condition. It is supposed by 
some poHticians that it is a necessary practice and duty of liberal 
and constitutional Governments that all suppHes shall yearly pass 
under the supervision of the Legislature and be duly voted. The 
Consolidated Fund is, however, a permanent charge, and is not 
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affected by the contingencies of votes of supply. If Parliament 
were not to meel for the next ten years, however other branches 
of the public service might suffer, the public creditor would be 
assured in the punctual observance of his rights. Some Legislatures 
having unfortunately neglected this provision, have ruined their 
credit by non-fulfilment of their contracts, exposing their creditors 
to the neglect and intrigues of factious politicians. 

The provision of a sinking fund has, in the present day, become 
an essential condition. We must not be deceived by its non-exis- 
tence for Consols and the fallacious arguments which have been 
indulged in on that head. It is now an established practice, and 
preferred by investors. There is an idea among Colonial finan- 
ciers, partly founded on old prejudices as to sinking-funds derived 
from home, that holders prefer to have a fixity of holding without 
being liable to be paid off, inasmuch as this requires them to re- 
invest. This is true as to a small part of the public, but as to the 
majority, there is a preference for that course which is more 
honourable and beneficial to the borrower, the gradual redemption 
of the debt. This, too, may be so contrived that the stock, being 
issued below par — a consideration in substitution of increased 
interest — ^is obtained in drawings at par. 

Whatever may be thought, those States which are gradually 
redeeming old debts are more regarded now than those which do not. 
The question of placing a loan in stock held in individual names, 
or in bonds to bearer, also meets with doubts among Colonial 
financiers. Here, again, home notions as to Consols embarrass 
the judgment, but it is not considered that our Government has 
adopted a modification of the time-honoured system by allowing 
stock certificates to bearer, although they are. as yet but little 
used. The advantages of bonds to bearer are so great that their 
employment is being constantly extended, and it is in this form 
that we may ultimately look for investments in our Colonial and 
Indian loans from foreign capitalists. There is no reason why * 
the loans of great and fiourishing States of Canada and Australia 
should not be as currently dealt in at Frankfort as those of Peru 
and Chili, and of States of less importance and credit. 

With regard to bonds to bearer, they are always liable to danger^ 
from this very circumstance of advantage, as they may be stolen 
or misappropriated. A proposition of Mr. Westgarth, however, 
for the temporary fixation or crossing of Colonial bonds meets this 
difficulty, and it would be of very great benefit to the Colonies if 
they were to arrange with the Council of Foreign Bondholders for 
putting Mr. Westgarth*s plan in operation. 
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Our Colonies and India have a preference in this market, and 
their securities command relatively higher prices, hut they must 
not strain this preference too far. There are times when the 
market is easier than at others, and there are periodical panics. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the financiers of our Colonies shall 
80 adjust their operations as to borrow at the most favourable 
times — ^that is, to buy in the cheapest money market. 

Looking, however, to this preference, and to the advantage our 
Colonies possess in inheriting the character for credit of the 
mother country, and in their holding of large tracts of land, which 
enable them to offer securities for railway construction, they may 
look forward to obtain amounts of capital adequate not only to 
immediate and narrow requirements, but competent to render them 
the foremost States of the world. Even West African Colonies have 
just appeared in the market to borrow, and a limited sum will 
enable Sierra Leone to possess a pier suitable for the large 
steamers of the mail Hnes, by which those hitherto forlorn regions 
are now brought within constant communication. This, too, will 
re-act on the advancement of Africa. 

Thus our Colonies are not only endowed with free institutions, 
such as some of the oldest countries of Europe — Germany and 
France, for instance — ^have not yet been able to develop, but they 
are provided with the material means for contributing to the pro- 
gress of their own citizens and the welfare of the world. The 
progress of Australia and New Zealand means a concurrent pro- 
gress in Australasia and Polynesia among deserted savages, for 
whom, until lately, there was scarcely the semblance of the hope of 
improvement. When South Africa has bridged over those spaces 
of waste by which intercourse with the interior is now impeded, 
then the area of civihsation in that region will be greatly extended. 
The labour of the missionary has been remarkable there and in 
West Africa, but the limitation of powers of locomotion is the 
limitation of his usefulness, as it is a limitation of all the 
operations of civilisation. Thus, by the utilisation of those means 
at the disposal of our Colonies, they will give a greater activity to 
the well-applied inteUigence of man for the improvement of his 
fellows in this generation, and leave a greater, a nobler inheritance 
for the generations that are to follow. 



Discussion. ^ 

Mr. Westgarth opened the discussion, observing that although 
the subject was a dry one, it had been treated in a very practical 
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manner by a gentleman who, although not a Colonist, took the 
deepest interest in Colonial affairs generally. Among the many 
topics touched upon by Mr. Hyde Clarke, perhaps none were more 
interesting than the subject of loans, and as his (Mr. Westgarth*s) 
name had been mentioned in connection with this matter, he 
thonght he could not do better than say a few words on the 
subject. It might be supposed that if a Colony issued a loan at 
4 per cent., and one at 6 or even 6 per cent., the public would 
give relatively the same price for each ; but they did not, and his 
experience showed that a loan whose rate of interest commanded 
a price of 90 to 96 brought relatively the highest price. South 
Australia was an instance in point of issuing 6 per cent, bonds, 
and getting relatively a much lower price than if they had been 
issued at 4 or 5 per cent. That Colony also issued a small loan 
for £108,000 at 6 per cent., and got, with considerable difficulty, 
108 for it. Some months ago they issued a similar amount, which 
they tried at 5 per cent., and got above 102 ; but the relative price 
of the 6 per cent, should have been about 120. (Hear, hear.) It 
would be seen that these facts were of the greatest importance, be- 
cause there was in this case about J610,000 lost in issuing at 6 per 
cent. Instead of 6. It was now the policy of the Colonies to issue 4 per 
cent, or 4^, which was a wise course, because investors alike dishked 
premiums and looked more to safety than to high rates of interest. 
As to the application of capital for the construction of railways, 
lie was glad that Colonists were now urged by the force of circum- 
stances to provide expeditious and necessary means of transit for 
themselves and produce. If exports made Colonies, there must be 
railways to bring produce down to the shipping ports. (Hear, hear.) 
In the Colony of Victoria they had expended between £10,000,000 
and Jei 1,000,000 on one railway system ; and he believed it was con- 
stituted on the best principles for express trains, and at a cost, for 
much of it, of ^640,000 per mile. Any country lagging behind in 
railway enterprise would undoubtedly be in an inferior position 
with the rest of the world. He agreed with most of the remarks 
in Mr. Hyde Clarke's paper, but he did not beUeve a pound 
sterling was a proper unit for exchange. It was very suitable for 
debentures and other stocks of the rich, but it was of Uttle use or 
aid to the great masses of the people, whom it subjected to the 
inconvenience of enumeration in fractions instead of integers. In 
his opinion it was most desirable that we should have one unit for 
the whole commercial world. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bate thought the paper they had heard that evening was 
one of the most important ever submitted to an assembly of 
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ColoniatB. It was one of those subjeots which should occupy more 
attention in the minds of capitalists at home, and one which all 
Colonial business men should he thoroughly acquainted with. 

Mr. Labilli^re said, that although he had been instructed yery 
much on railways by Mr. Hyde Qlarke*s paper, yet he had re- 
ceived little or no information on the subject of capital available for 
Colonial development. In fact the paper, in his opinion, might be 
said to treat entirely of railways, and might well have been styled 
<< capital available for railway development throughout the world." 
(Hear, hear.) Beferring to the taxation of money invested in the 
Colonies, he remarked on the probate and succession duties, and 
considered it was very essential that those who were interested in 
the same should watch very closely the proceedings of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer — not exempting Mr. Lowe. Few people were 
aware how property invested in the Colonies was affected by the 
Succession Duty Acts in this country, and how personal pro- 
perty was liable to be taxed twice over. There was in England, first 
a probate duty of 1 per cent, and then a legacy duty on personal 
property ranging from 1 per cent, on bequests to children, to 10 
per cent, on bequests to remote relations and persons not related 
to the deceased. For instance, if a man died domiciled in Eng- 
land, leaving £1,000 invested in this country, and J61,000 in 
Victoria, the £1,000 in this country was liable to pay the Imperial 
Exchequer 1 per cent, probate duty, and for children's shares 1 per 
cent, legacy duty; while the £1,000 in the Colony was not liable 
to the probate duty, but to the legacy duty. By recent legislative 
enactments in the Australian Colonies, succession duties are also 
leviable in New South Wales and Victoria. The Act passed in 
Victoria about eighteen months ago was to the effect that upon 
probate or administration being granted by the Colonial Court, 
duty should be paid to the Colonial Exchequer of 1^^ per cent, on 
children's shares; and haA the proposal of Mr. Lowe last year been 
carried into effect, 2 per cent, instead of 1 per cent, would have 
been levied by the Imperial Q-ovemment on the money invested in 
Victoria of persons dying domiciled in England; because the right 
hon. gentleman's principle was that, wherever probate duty was 
leviable, legacy duty should be so to. He (Mr. Labilliere) thought 
it was very desirable that such facts as he had stated should be 
duly considered — (Hear, hear) — because they must of necessity have 
a most important bearing upon the investment of capital in the 
Colonies. If the mother country continued to tax money invested 
in the Colonies, the latter might at no distant date retaliate, and 
say th^ would require, whenever a will was proved or letter ot 
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adxainistration taken out in the Oolonies, that the estate of the 
deceased person in England should pay to the Colonial Exchequer 
a duty on money invested both in this country and in the Colonies. 
The only sound principle to adopt, however, was that no taxation 
of real or personal property should be allowed, except where the 
property was within the hmits of the country. The test of domicile 
was a most unsafe and difficult one to apply in order to ascertain 
whether a deceased's property shall be taxed or not, for it was often 
very hard to say where a man was domiciled. (Hear, hear.) He 
said he might refer to other legislative enactments — for instance,' 
income-tax being imposed upon money invested in the Colonies — 
but he mainly wished to draw attention to the legacy and probate 
duties, bflcause, being not on income but capital, he considered 
they constituted a more serious drawback to Colonial investments. - 

Mr. Edward Wilson thought that it was highly creditable to 
Mr. Hyde Clarke that he had twice brought before this Institute 
measures of a practical nature. In his former paper he had shown 
the importance of having some means adopted for bringing before 
the pubHc the products ef the Colony, which they might, by way of 
samples, look upon with their own eyes ; and now Mr. Hyde Clarke 
had read to them an able paper on capital available for Colonial 
development. In connection with the former, he (Mr. Wilson) was 
of opinion that one of the best means of attracting attention, and 
consequently capital, to the Colonies would be the appointment 
of an authorised reporter upon Colonial products imported into . 
England. (Hear, hear.) If samples of such products were properly 
exhibited and reported upon, it would do more to make known the 
resources of each Colony than all the cargoes of wool, and tallow, 
and gold, that arrived here without any notice being attracted to- 
wards them. When people saw the products of a country, and 
heard the routine attending their culture and preparation, they 
would be enabled to judge as to their chances of doing well in such 
countries. He believed the present paper to be a creditable pro- 
duction, and highly adapted to the Institute — in fact, more so 
than others which had a political bearing, and which necessarily 
called forth adverse, and sometimes unpleasant criticism. In 
listening to it, he was struck with the opportunities afforded for the 
profitable investment of capital by the Australian Colonies. As 
pertinent to this subject, he instanced the Yan Yean waterworks, 
and in graphic terms told the story of that reservoir from the time 
when the Yarra became polluted and watercarts inconvenient, till 
the waters of the Upper Plen^ were conveyed to Melbourne, satis- 
fied the paople, cleansed the streets, ivnd not only put out, but 
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prevented fires, and so lessened the cost of insurance. Befc i - ^ Lc 
supply of water from the Yan Yean had been brougl ii^ ' 
Melbourne, the MeWoume Argus, he said, had paid 15L per week 
for fire insurance. Now the same office, greatly extended, and 
though insured for the same money, covered all its fire risks for the 
\ small sum of 21, per week. This was the effect of a good water 
ipupply ; and to secure this the Victorians had the pluck to come 
into the English market and borrow a million of money. This 
loan had all been repaid, and now that city was endowed in per- 
•petuity with waterworks producing a revenue of between 60,OOOZ. 
and 70,000Z. a year, besides adding greatly to the comfort and 
convenience of the inhabitants. As a rule, Colonists, although 
practically rich, were not rich in ready money. They had to build 
houses and improve their land, and consequently they had little or 
no money left to invest in joint-stock enterprises. Now, if the 
British capitalist would only look deeply into the advantages to be 
obtained by Colonial speculation, instead of rushing blindfold into 
the harum-scarum schemes that were daily set forth in the London 
and provincial newspapers, he would find that not only would he 
invariably reap handsome returns, but he would see that his money 
was just as secure as if it had been invested in EngHsh Government 
Stock. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he would just refer to one ques- 
tion more — a question in which he took the greatest interest —viz. , the 
supply of preserved meat to this country from Australia. (Hear, hear. ) 
People were just now beginning to use that preserved meat, and he 
heard from Australia that the great want in providing a larger supply 
was more capital. Surely this was another means of developing 
Colonial produce and benefiting the mother country. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Sabgeaunt said the subject that had been brought before 
the 'meeting 1ihat evening was one which it had been his duty to 
watch over in an official capacity. It had always occurred to him 
that the Colonies had as much right to come to Great Britain for 
the starting of their undertakings as a son had to look to his father 
for the necessary means to start him in life on his own account. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Westgarth had alluded to a very practical point in 
respect to borrowing for Colonial bonds, and he touched upon that 
very interesting point to lenders — ^the rate of interest. Now it was, 
and had always been, his (Mr. Sargeaunt's) opinion that the great 
effort of the Colonial Governments should be to issue a stock and 
fix their rate of interest so as to command something just under 
par. In connexion with this subject, he might say that last year 
he sold a guaranteed Colonial Government 4 per cent. Stock, which, 
it was unnecessary to say, was quite as secure for investment as 
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Consols. At the time he sold it the price of Oonsols was at 92, and 
therefore 4 per oent. Guaranteed Stook ought to have realised 124 ; 
it realised only 104. So much for high rates of interest. There 
was another very important point referred to by Mr. Hyde Clarke 
— ^viz., our system of minting. He (Mr. Sargeaunt) thought it was 
a great mistake that we should mint gratuitously — (hear, hear) —but 
on this subject he would not dwell. There was one thing, however, 
he must speak of. It had been his good fortune to see Colonial Deben* 
tures increase in value so immensely that one was naturally led to 
look for a cause. It was unnecessary to go far. The cause, mainly 
epeaking, was the uniform good faith in which the Colonies had 
invariably met their engagements ; there had never been, to his 
knowledge, a day or even a minute's hesitation. The money for 
isterest on our Colonial loans had always been provided in ample 
time to meet their liabilities. He thought it was desirable that 
the Colonial Governments should provide their sinking funds. 
He had, curiously enough, whilst Mr. Wilson was speaking and 
alluding to the waterworks of Melbourne, written a reminder — 
Mount Alexander Waterworks. The money, as they had heard, 
was now all paid ofF. He had the duty of paying interest on the 
debentures, and he hoped there was not one left in the country. 
It was for such reasons as these that Colonists were able to borrow 
money at a rate they could not do before. 

Mr. C. W. Eddt supported the idea that the great inducement 
to invest money in England was not high interest, but good 
security. There was a great amount of money brought to this 
country for investment, and some two years ago he prepared some 
tables of British commerce, which were as true now as then. In 
1870, he wrote, " No Colonial Government had ever been a 
defaulter.*' At that time Colonial securities were sold at an 
average to yield about 5 per cent., whilst the price of foreign 
securities was so much lower as to command a rate of interest 
half as high again ; and the relative market price is not very 
different now, the best test of the estimation in which the two are 
held. 

Mr. Fbeesian asked Mr. Labilliere if he meant to convey by his 
speech that a person who died in this country, and who was pos- 
sessed of property in England and the Colonies, had to pay a' 
double duty on the property in this country. 

Mr. TiABTT.T.TWRB Said certainly. If a man died domiciled in 
England with property in this country and Victoria, his executors 
had to pay 1 per cent, duty to the Imperial, and 1^ per cent to 
the Colonial exchequer, on the property in the Colony. 
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Mr. Frank Ltnn thought, in oonjunction with Mr. Wilson's 
idea, that it would be a good thing for British capitalists if they 
could only meet and converse confidentially with colonists in 
London on all new schemes of Colonial enterprise. (Hear, hear.) 
The Colonial Institute, he considered, might be turned to some 
good advantage in this matter. 

Mr. F. W. Chesson said he had a few words to say in reference 
to the Cape Colonies. It would doubtless not be forgotten that, 
owing to the French treaty, a great injustice was inflicted on the 
vintage of the Cape Colonies. He beHeved that under the wine 
duties something Hke 400 vineyards were closed, and their pro- 
prietors found themselves in bankruptcy. But during the last few 
days the French treaty had been denounced, and an opportunity 
was therefore now afforded to the British Government to so alter 
the duties on wine as to tend very materially to revive the occu- 
pation of vine-growing at the Cape. He brought forward this 
because, by the existence of the present duties made in accordance 
with the French treaty, the satisfactory flow of British capital into 
the Colonies of South Africa was seriously affected. (Hear, hear.) 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester observed that the subject 
had been ably discussed, and with the meeting's sanction he would 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Hyde Clarke. In reference to 
some remarks that had been made expressing surprise at the fact 
that EngHsh capital was not more extensively invested in the 
Colonies, he would say that a few years ago he remembered dining 
with the Prime Minister of Himgary and one or two other gentle- 
men, and they expressed the same surprise that English capital 
did not flow more freely into their country, considering the great 
advantages and immense profits that accrued to all Government 
investments. The explanation that he gave them was, that there 
was ** fashion " in money as in most other things. He said he rather 
astonished the company when he told them that the great linen 
trade of Ireland was carried on purely by local capital, and that 
the trade there was flourishing solely by its own wealth. The 
suggestion put forth by Mr. Lynn was almost on a par with Mr. 
Hyde Clarke's idea of instituting central points of information 
for the investment of capital in the Colonies. It also resembled 
Mr. Edward Wilson's scheme of erecting a place where specimens 
of Colonial produce could be exhibited ; indeed, he (the Chairman) 
thought the three objects might be satisfactorily carried out to- 
gether, and, if need be, in connection with the Colonial Institute. 
But of course, for such purposes capital again was required. 
(Laughter.) No doubt if that was forthcoming, sujfficient members 
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could be got together to organise such an institution/ and it could 
be cai-ried on under their supervision. But for such a great public 
benefit as that the Colonial Governments should supply them 
with funds, as it would be for their interest and weKare that 
the scheme would be carried out. He concluded by moving a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer for his paper, 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, in reply, said he was very much indebted 
to the meeting for the vote of thanks so cordially given to him. 
It had been said that the paper was a dry one. Well, that he ad- 
mitted. But still, he did not regret it, as a dry paper was an 
advantage to an institution like the Eoyal Colonial Institute, 
inasmuch as it required some thought and mature deliberation 
before it could be handled. It was a fact, as the noble President 
said, that these things w'erfe much matter of fancy ; for there were 
remote countries at the present time drawing large sums of 
money from this country, while there were others which it would 
be thought, from their proximity, would be able to obtain larger 
supplies, but which were absolutely not in a position to get a 
fraction. He well remembered the case of Hungary, so graphi- 
cally described by the noble chairman ; but then, at the time they 
wanted money their resources and condition were little known to 
most people in England. That country, however, was now getting 
a large amount of capital from Great Britain. "With respect to ^ 
inducing English capitaHsts to invest in Colonial Joint Stock 
Companies , he (Mr. Hyde Clarke) thought there were innumerable dif- . 
ficulties to contend with. For instance, how, he asked, was anyone 
not connected with the Colonies to know those fifty gentlemen 
with whom Mr. Wilson was so well acquainted, and know them so 
well as to be able to trust them with their money ? At the present 
time we were not supplying capital to this country. We were 
sending the greater part of it to remote places in South America, 
the Legislatures of which met as much for the purposes Of "^ 
assassination as deUberation — (laughter, and ** Hear, hear") — while 
at the same time the straightforward undertakings in this country^ 
could not get ^650 towards making up their capital. The great ^ 
want he considered, between the mother country and the Colonies 
was a cordial co-operation between the two. If both were linked 
together, even as a federation, the Colonies would be enabled to / 
profit by the combination. (Cheers.) ^ ' 

The proceedings then terminated 
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An 0rdina37 O-eneral Meeting of the Institute was held in the 
Theatre of the Society of Arts, on Tuesday, the 80th April 1872, 
bis Grace the Duke of Manohbsteb in the chair. 

Mr. W. W. Bamage, in the absence of the author, who had 
been a fellow-traveller with him in the North-west, read the 
following paper: — 

COMPABATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE FAR WEST OP 

CANADA AND OF THE STATES FOR SETTLEMENT. 

By Mb. W. F. Lynn. 

Mr. Rahage, in commencing, said, — My Lord, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, — It has very naturally been the practice of our cousins 
of the United States to expatiate on the superior advantages, for 
purposes of settlement, offered by their almost illimitable prairies, 
and to depreciate what they are pleased to term the barren, ice- 
bound, and timber-encambered lands of Canada; and, thanks to 
the energy displayed by their immigration propaganda, a belief 
has undoubtedly been widely diffused amongst the emigrating 
classes of England, and still more so amongst those of Ireland, 
that Canada bears no comparison to the States as a field for their 
labours. This belief (delusion, as I hope to convince you it is) is 
not shared by the better classes of Scotch emigrants whose 
superior information and sagacity leads them to the virgin districts of 
Canada. Neither is it shared by tl^e middle or commercial classes 
of England, for they show a strong preference for our Colonies, 
as has been, well elucidated by Mr. A. Hamilton in his late paper 
read before the Statistical Society ; but it is an idea that still 
spreads amongst the proletariat of our towns, as is evident from 
the statistical returns, and is encouraged by the lack of exact 
information amongst some at least of those who are in a position to 
direct the current of emigration ; for I have known English gentle- 
men of the most patriotic sentiments who could not conceal in 
conversation their misgiving that they were sacrificing the real 
interests of emigrants by directing them to Canada rather than 
the States. 

I have been several times in Canada and several times in the 
States, and have experienced the winters in Kansas and Nebraska, 
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which are supposed to be the best of the prairie States, and also 
am no stranger to the coldest seasons in Quebec and Ontario ; and 
whereyer I have been I have not only examined the soil and 
natural features of the land, but have made inquiries in all direc- 
tions amongst the farmers with whom I haye come in contact as 
to their crops and prices, difficulties in starting, and after-successes-, 
and must confess that I haye been totally unable to find any 
grounds for extolling the western plains of our Yankee neighbours 
at the expense of the Dominion of Canada. Not only are the 
adyantages possessed by the former oyer-rated in an extreme 
degree, but many of these supposed adyantages turn out to b^ 
actually disadyantages when put to a crucial test, whilst others 
exist only in the glowing imaginations of the American itgents who 
describe them. 

The great drawbacks to Canada, on which the chief stress is 
inyariably laid by her detractors, are the intensely cold, long 
winters, the barrenness of the soil, and the timber which encum- 
bers all the untaken land, and has to be cleared away by the 
settler before he can undertake his fbrst farming operations — eyils 
from which, according to them, such States as Iowa and Illinois^ 
Kansas, Colorado, or Nebraska, are entirely free; where (a^ 
they declare) the winter is a mild and temperate season, in which 
the workman goes to work in his shirt-sleeyes ; where the soil is 
so rich that it returns a hundredfold the slightest labour expended 
upon it ; and where, most important of all to the early and penni- 
less settler, there is no timber to be cleared away by the toil of a 
Hfetime, but the plough can be put straight into the yirgin soil 
without any hard preparatory labour of hewing trees and bumiiig 
stumps. 

Now this is not all true ; and what is true is not half so adyan- 
tageous as it would seem at first sight. But then there are also h 
great many things in the background which are true, but on which, 
as they would not add to the attractiyeness of the prairie country 
if generally known, a discreet silence has been preseryed. About 
these I will say a few words at the end of my paper. 

In the first place, the climate of the West is not a mild and tem- 
perate one, but is fully as cold and far more sayage in its winter 
phase than in Canada. For instance, compare the ayerage mean 
temperature for the six winter months in Nebraska with Montreal. 
According to the report of the Department for Agriculture of the 
States for 1867, the mean temperature in Nebraska was as follows : 
— January, 15 deg. 9 m.; February, 23 deg. 8 m. ; March, 16 deg. 
8 m. ; October, 68 deg. 2 m. ; Noyember, 89 deg. 9 m. ; and 
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December, 26 deg. 9 m. Against these fignres I will put the mean 
temperature of Montreal for similar months of the year 1871, as 
given in the " Canadian Year Book " of 1872. Thus, January, 
19 deg. 28 m ; February, 16 deg. 18 m. ; March, 28 deg, 25 m. ; 
October, 88 deg. 66 m. ; November, 28 deg. 88 m. ; and December, 
46 deg. 85 m. Now the total mean of all these months of each 
country put together is rather in favour of Montreal than Nebraska, 
the mean of the former being about one degree higher than the 
latter. But, granted that the actual temperature of winters in the 
two countries is the same, the balance of comparison will turn 
against Nebraska and the West when we take into consideration 
the fact that the Dominion is not often visited by the fierce hurri- 
canes which so frequently and unrestrainedly sweep over the 
plains, and which render an equal degree of frost ten times more 
trying than it would be in a calm and still atmosphere. I have 
known one of these hurricanes in Kansas last, with a greater or 
less degree of violence, for ten or twelve days at a time, the tem- 
perature ranging between 5 deg. and 15 deg. below zero ; and the 
intensity of the effect of such a wind upon the himian frame is 
almost insupportable, coming as it does over a wide stretch of 
unbroken plain, guiltless of anything in the shape of a monnd or 
a bush to break the bitterness of its force. 

Tempests of this kind invariably blow from the north or north- 
west, and the faU wheat has but Httle chance, unless happily it is 
covered up by the snow; and I have lately received word that 
during the past winter every blade has been destroyed by the 
intense cold. Storms of snow, such as the one which detained 
the Japanese Ambassadors for more than a month at Salt Lake, 
sometimes accompany these winds, and the prairie, which over- 
night was bare with the burnt stubble of the prairie fures, in the 
morning may be covered a foot deep with drifting snow. The 
Missouri is generally frozen over the whole length of its course, 
and one great winter employment of the townspeople on its banks 
is cutting out great blocks of ice, sometimes two feet thick, for 
summer use. 

Gentlemen, I leave you to judge whether, subject to such seasons, 
the open prairie has any balance of advantage over Canada. A 
Canadian winter is severe, we all know, but the weather is generally 
exceedingly fine and still, unbroken by tempest and gale ; and I 
have travelled there in the coldest season with but Httle more 
clothing than I ordinarily wear in England, yet have felt no in- 
convenience, but have rather enjoyed the exhilarating atmosphere ; 
but on the plains, with those bitter, relentless blasts, I have 
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suffered most intensely, although wrapped up to an extent I should 
never dream of elsewhere. 

Of course, to men of science there would be nothing extraordi- 
nary in the fact that a wide stretch of open table-land, such as 
tliat which constitutes the western prairie, situated at an elevation 
of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, and at the foot of the 
eastern — always the coldest — slope of a great mountain range, 
sbould have a winter of so bleak and inhospitable a nature, or that 
it should be colder than a more northerly country possessing 
different features and a lower elevation; moreover, the prairie 
country appears to be situated on the path of a great current of 
air, which sweeps down from the north, bringing with it the icy 
temperature of the pole, and affecting the climate along its course 
in the same way that the great Gulf Stream affects the climate of 
northern Europe, the difference being only that the one bears the 
cold of the north into a southern climate, whilst the other carries 
the heat of the tropics into the northern seas. But the mass of 
uninstructed workmen and labourers are not capable of under- 
standing, nor would they have the data to go upon if they were, 
a fact only simple and obvious to those who are acquainted with 
the science of meteorology ; and they at once accept the dictum so 
studiously enforced, that a country must be warmer because it is 
situated in a more southerly latitude, and often learn its fallacy 
only when too late. 

The next point I will consider is the soil of either country ; and 
here I am bound to admit that the prairie has the advantage — that 
is to say, so far as the possession of a deep, rich soil, which, with 
proper cHmatic influences, would be capable of producing the 
largest crops. Now in Canada there is a great deal of rocky, and 
some very sterile land. In many places the soil is so thin as 
barely to cover the granite, which, even in some parts, comes to 
the surface in great masses and boulders, although in other por- 
tions of the Dominion the soil is deep and rich enough for any- 
thing. But the greater part of the prairie lands consist of a rich 
black mould, which extends to as much as 20, and sometimes 
80 feet deep, and in seasons where there is a sufficiency of summer 
rain, the crops grow to an unprecedented size, and yield enor- 
mously (I have seen Indian com growing 18 or 20 feet high, 
covered with cobs a foot long) ; but then the drawback is that a 
sufficiency of rain is not forthcoming three summers out of five. 
The summer droughts are the great bane of the farmer, who is no 
better off than his Canadian neighbour, if he only gets double the 
crop one year to lose the whole of it in the next. A splendid soil 
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is of little use unless there is a sufficiency of moisture to bring 
out its productive qualities ; and in consequence of the great 
altitude of the plains, the air is of a peculiarly arid and moisture- 
less nature, which dries up everything that comes under its 
influence, with a rapidity perfectly astonishing to us, natives of so 
humid an island as England. Under its influence, combined with 
the fervid heat of the sun, the soil desiccates into an impalpable 
powder that rises up in clouds with the slightest breeze., and is 
incapable of afiFording the requisite nutriment to the crops unless 
supplied with constant rains. These rains, as I have said, axe 
rarely forthcoming, and I was not surprised to hear from many of 
the farmers that their crops were sure to be failures, at least a 
moiety of the seasons. 

Now Oanada has at least plenty of rain ; perhaps there is no 
country in the world so well-watered as she is, and her crops but 
rarely fail in consequence ; although some of the lands are rocky 
and bare, yet there is still plenty for the farmers* use ; and when 
on this he expends his toil, it is with a pleasant knowledge that 
his return, although perhaps not the heaviest in the world, is at 
least certain, and that he need not dread a total loss by the 
droughts and plagues that devastate his hopes in the West. 
From year to year he accumulates a little more, and still a 
little more, until he flnds himself in his age a contented and pros- 
perous old man, with everything thriving round him. He has not 
made a very large sum in any one year ; but then, again, he has 
not lost his all in the next, as is too often the case with his prairie 
neighbours. I speak from personal knowledge when I say that of 
the two sets, the Western and the Canadian farmers, the Canadians 
are, as a whole, the more prosperous, the better contented, and the 
wealthiest ; and those amongst them who have been persuaded to 
give up their Canadian homes in order to try the Prairie States, 
have usually regretted the step they have taken. 

Gentlemen, I again leave it to you to say whether, when all these 
circumstances are taken into proper consideration, there is so much 
cause for the Americans to boast themselves of their Prairie soil, or" 
to make it the subject of scornful comparison with our own Colony. 
An intelligent Yankee farmer whom I found in the neighbourhood 
of Peterborough, Canada, told me that after having tried farming in 
all parts of the Continent, he had settled down in and was best 
satisfi^ with Canada. And the information which I acquired in 
various parts of that great Continent leads me to consider him a 
sagacious and wise man. 

There is also this point to be remembered, chiefly interesting to 
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xnen who wish to select land for farming — ^that doable the crcqp on 
the prairies would only fetch the same amount in money as its half 
in Canada, in consequence of Canada being practically so much 
nearer the seaboard and the European market by the natation of the 
lakes and of the St. Lawrence. When the farmer in the Far Western 
Prairie States obtains a heavy crop from his land, the low price he 
is able to obtain for it hardly repays him for his labour ; and during 
the past year Indian com fetched in Bome places only 15 and 
20 cents per bushel. In point of fact the wood the farmers had to 
huy for fuel cost more than they could seU an equal weight of corn 
for, and the natural consequence was that they found it cheaper to 
bum their com for firing than it would have been to sell it And 
buy wood for the same purpose. 

And this brings me to the third point, viz., the relative advan- 
tages of timbered and untimbered lands. I have been somewhat 
amused by hearing persons totally unacquainted with the contin* 
gencies of settler life lay an unusual stress on the fact that upon a 
western prairie a man had nothing to do but put his plough into 
the ground and commence tilling a farm already cleared for him ; 
whilst in a Canadian forest he would have to expend a vast amount 
of toil in getting rid of the trees an^ encumbrances before the land 
approached even to a tithe of the readiness for culture which, in 
the former case, was ready to his hand through the instrumentality 
of Nature herself. Such persons seem to imagine that food is the 
only requisite of hfe to the settler ; and that warmth, shelter, and 
clothing are luxuries, the use of which he at onoe discards when 
he collects his household goods together, and goes to make his 
abode in the wild portions of the'earth. The truth is, that abso- 
lute food is the least costly and easiest obtained of all the settlers' 
wants, and he can generally purchase and carry with him enough 
to last for a considerable time at a very moderate outlay indeed* 
His first and chief necessary is shelter from the storms, and the 
second is firing for his stove ; without these indispensable requi- 
sites he could not exist a year either in Canada or the prairies ; he 
v^ould sink under the autumn fever — caught from the chill dew of 
night, or perish with the keen breath of the winter wind. 

But the materials necessary to provide him with these great 
requisites is just the very timber which encumbers the land in 
Canada, and of which there is such a scanty supply in the West ; 
and the cost and labour of clearing the timber off the few adres of 
ground he is able to cultivate at the first start in Canada is nothing 
to the cost and trouble of buying and fetching timber from a dis- 
tance for his house, and for firewood in the plains. The roughest 
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house would take not less than 4,000 feet of timber to build, and 
timber on the plains costs never less than 60 dollars per thousand. 
Even then it is only a miserable, splintered, cotton-wood sort of 
trash, such as would be used in no other country for any purpose 
whatever. 

Why, the cost of this would be sufficient to enable a Canadian 
to pay for the clearance of as many acres as he could at first con- 
veniently cultivate, if he was so minded, whilst he himself built a 
solid block-house with the timber growing around him. No one 
who has not mingled with the western farmers on an equal footing 
can imagine how great a drawback this want of timber is, or how 
constant a source of expense. One man, with whom I stayed for 
a short time, had paid 1,000 dollars, or £200, for the fencing posts 
around his land, such posts as in Canada he would have been able 
to chop down at his door with no other expense than his own 
labour. Another farmer with whom I also stayed for a short time, 
and who was an EngHsh emigrant, had bought a farm, on which 
he had planted seventy acres of "fall" wheat at a considerable 
expense. He had, when I saw him, spent 1,500 dollars more in 
getting the land fenced and in order, and still he found each day 
that more wood was required ^r one purpose or another ; and his 
waggon and horses, with the man he employed, were constantly 
engaged in going the fifteen miles and back to the nearest place 
where wood was obtainable. At last the bitter winds came about 
of which I spoke in the first part of this paper, and his whole 
crop of wheat, upon which he had spent so much time and money, 
Was nipped and destroyed. I left him offering his farm improve- 
ments and all for half the money it had originally cost him, and 
vowing he would never more set foot in so inhospitable a country. 

The Httle timber that is to be found on the plains consists 
chiefly of cotton- wood trees, with a sprinkling of walnut, hickory, 
oak, ash, &c., intermingled with it, and this forms a narrow fringe 
along the borders of the principal rivers and creeks. The allot- 
ments of land which abut on these are eagerly sought for and taken 
up by the earlier and more adventurous settlers ; and thus a settle- 
ment will run along all the windings and branches of a creek's 
course for miles, leaving the intervening prairie solitary and bare. 
It is not the water which determines the settler in taking up his 
lot in this manner ; nine cases out of ten there is no water in 
the creek, but only a Httle mud. It is the timber that constitutes 
the chief attraction, and it is curious to remark the eagerness 
with which a lucky settler will boast of having a little of that 
timbered land in his possession which he has come so many hun- 
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dred miles to avoid. There is no grumbling then at having to cut 
tlie timber down — happy the man who has it to cut, and doubly 
happy and wealthy he would be if his whole lot was covered over 
with the despised Canadian forest. 

But it is chiefly in the winter that the value of a plentiful 
supply of timber becomes apparent. Firewood becomes then a 
necessity of life ; with a thermometer ranging 20 deg. below zero, 
a constant supply must be forthcoming to keep the all-important 
stove going. Now in Canada the settler takes his axe, and chops 
down in an hour enough to last him a week, close by his shanty. 
On the plains a man usually has to buy the timber first at an 
enormous cost, and then must send a distance to cut it down, and 
cart it home. I know from experience that it takes the labour of 
two men for a whole day to procure enough firewood to last them 
for the short period of three days. 

So expensive an article is this same firewood to the settler of 
the plains that not uncommonly where a farmer has his location 
on a high prairie, away from the neighbourhood of a creek, it 
will cost him all the profit of the year to procure enough wood 
for winter's use, and often even, as I have mentioned before, he 
uses the com he has grown as a cheap substitute for the fire- 
wood which is too expensive for him to buy. 

A curious and striking proof of how necessary to life this 
article is in a country where winter is so bitter as on the plains, 
is the fate of one poor settler during last December. He was 
discovered seated in a cowering position, leaning over his stove, 
inside the wretched half hole, half hut, of the country, callea a 
dug-out. He had evidently kept the fire going so long as his 
scanty supply of fuel had lasted; but he had put the last piece 
on, and it had burnt itself out. As the fire died away, and the 
stove got cold, his vital warmth and life together had also ebbed 
away ; for the stove was cold and the man dead — ^frozen in the 
attitude I have described. 

I think I have said enough to show that the timber of Canada 
is not altogether an encumbrance and drawback to the country ; at 
any rate, I should advise those who have only passed a summer 
season in either place not to assert with too much confidence that 
a country where there is no timber to be cleared must have the 
advantage of one where there is much. Let them, at least, try a 
winter in both before they decide upon the merits of either, and 
let that winter be passed amongst the poorer settlers themselves, 
and then, perhaps, they may alter their views. For my own part, 
after seeing and trying both, I frankly say that I prefer the forest 
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to the prairie land, as the one where there are the least difficulties 
to be enoountered. 

Yet once again, and I have done. There is an evil to be en- 
countered on the grassy plains which the forest of Canada is 
almost entirely free from — ^I allade to ague and fever. If in all 
oiher respects the prairie country was blessed with eyeiy advantage 
under the sun, the fact that it was cursed with such a scourge as 
this would be sufficient alone to overbalance what was favourable 
in other ways. But few who discuss the hardships and trials of a 
settler's life, and compare the relative amount of toil he may have 
to go through on this or that description of country, can imagine 
how truly wretched is his condition when, in the midst of his 
early struggles and difficulties, he is afflicted and struck down with 
intermittent fever. Yet this is too often the case on those wild 
wastes of rank and decaying grass, the native home of miasma of 
all kinds ; and not only the bread-winner himself, but wife and 
children — I have seen all down with the disease ; and it was heart- 
rending to listen to the feeble waUing of the children, and to watch 
the drawn and emaciated countenances of the parents as they 
seemed to strive hopelessly against their fate. 

This, gentlemen, is the last point I shall touch upon to-night. 
It is no imaginary case that I am putting. The waggons full of 
people I met on iJie prairie tracks, the persons in the house where 
I stayed, the inhabitants around me, and — last but not least — 
myself into the bargain, were aU attacked with the complaint ; and 
I for one can testify that this is not the least of the evils a settler 
has to face on starting ; and this, my Lord Duke and gentlemen-— 
this, the forest land of the Dominion of Canada is almost entirely 
free from. 

I must now conclude my paper, hoping that I have not tres- 
passed too long upon your indulgence. At the time this is read 
before you I shall probably be once again upon the very plains I 
have been writing about, pursuing my investigations. When in 
the course of the ensuing autumn I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you all here again, I shall hope to bring with me another 
budget of experience fresh gathered from the West. 

The Chaibman : Perhaps, as Mr. Bamage has travelled through 
the same country as Mr. Lynn, he would like to give his own 
views of the subject, and also criticise the paper. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bamage said the views expressed in the paper were similar 
to his own ; in fact, every sentence of it was a recapitulation of 
his own impressions. Having travelled through the greater part 
of the Western States, he naturally had correspondence with 
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persons residing there. Only the o&er &y be reoeiTed a letter 
^written by an English farmer who went ta Kansas about three 
years since. This letter described, in the most pathetic manner; 
Ids difficulties, which amounted to a total loss of everything. He 
liad been unfortunate in stock-raising, and afterwards in forming. 
He went through the difficulties of freezing as described in the 
paper, and after having endured many other sufferings, went 
farther west into Colorado, where he was now hoping to do better. 
He (the speaker) had not the letter with him or he would have 
read it to the meeting. With reference to the real value of the tim- 
bered lands of Canada as against the prwde lands of the United 
States, Mr. Lynn hadnot said too much. (Hear,hear.) Itwas rather 
possible that he had said too little to convey to tiie meeting the 
real value of the former. He (the speaker) had himself experi- 
enced the want of wood in the States, and had paid as much as 
2s. 6d. for a bundle, which — ^well, he would not say that you couli 
put it in one's hat — ^but certainly the lot could easily be put into 
two hats, and that for kindling a fire to cook the necessary food in 
fine weather I The 'nature of the atmosphere was well known ta 
all who had travelled that country. The air was so extremely dry: 
there that the earth became thoroughly pulverised of itself, and* 
the wind, which comes with such force as to create little hillooksr 
on the land, was sufficient to destroy all the crops. In fact, to be 
plain, there was no chance of a good crop unless there was a rainy- 
season. Further to the far west, and in Colorado, the crops were 
watered by irrigation ; but this could not be done in Nebraska, as 
there was not sufficient water to be had, the creeks in the latter 
place being more frequently mud than water. He had been ao« 
quainted with a party who had lived there for seven years, and for- 
the guidance of his hearers he would narrate their own tale. Thej 
first year they arrived at Nebraska they had a very fine crop of: 
com ; they had' then no more for six years. In the seventh year 
the crop was enormous ; indeed, in that particular year the supply 
was greater than the demand, and the consequence was that a 
very considerable portion of it had to be burnt for firewood ; it 
being cheaper so to do than to take it to the market or to buy 
timber. These few remarks of his would doubtless give the meet- 
ing a further opportunity of comparing the advantages between 
the prairie lands of the United States and the timbered lands of. 
Canada. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. YoTHi said he should like to ask whether the com mentioned 
by Mr. Bamf^e as being burnt for firewood, was not maize^ and 
not'^h^t or barley. 
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Mr. Bamaob, in reply, said it was '* Indian com.'' Wheat did 
not grow in the country spoken of in the paper ; it grew farther 
north. ^ 

The Bev. Mr. Osbobne thought it ill became a stranger to ask 
questions, but he would nevertheless like to put a few queries to 
the reader. He (the speaker) had taken the greatest interest in 
emigration for the last ;thirty years, and especially in the emigra- 
tion of persons to Canada, and he was very glad to read or hear of 
any circumstances connected with that part of the British domi- 
nions which might make it more accessible or more habitable to 
those whom we sent thither. (Hear, hear.) He would like to ask 
how the poor emigrants are employed during the winter months. He 
had lately received various letters from emigrants that he had been 
instrumental in sending abroad, and they had all complained of the 
excessive tediousness of the winter months — ^indeed, they have had 
little else to do than to break up logwood for firing purposes. Al- 
though this was in itself a discouraging circumstance, yet he 
hoped in a few years the difficulty would be met. He looked upon 
Canada as the great corn-producing country of the future. He 
also regarded it as the great field to which we must send our 
swarming population and our unemployed poor, which might, 
perhaps, be called the waste labour of this country. He hailed 
the time when our friends would make it as cheap a convenience 
for labourers to go to Toronto via Quebec, as it had been to send 
them to the backwoods of America via New York. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Eamaoe said, the question put to the previous speaker as to 
how emigrants were employed during the winter months would 
take a whole evening to answer explicitly and fully. However, he 
might say in brief that the emigrant" during the winter months for 
the first year or so would be employed in cutting down the timber 
and clearing the land for cultivation. After all his land was 
cleared, he would then take to rearing and tending the horses, 
cattle, and sheep on the estate. 

The Eev. A. Styleman Herbing said his observations would 
mostly refer to the poorer class of emigrants who had gone to 
Canada and the States. During the last three years Western 
Canada alone had received no less than 80,000 of our English 
population. This influx was no doubt the result of the collapse 
which took place in 1867. That "black Friday" was the com- 
mencement of the emigration era, and it had so far progressed 
most satisfactorily. In 1867 he called a meeting of working men, 
and the result was that an emigration club was formed, to which 
the men paid in a small sum of money weekly. The general 
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pullic hB.d been exceedingly kind to him, and altogether their 
society had been enabled to send 2,500 people to Canada. He 
would not say that all of them had progressed as satisfactorily as 
one could have wished ; but with the exception of those who took 
to drinking, or were incapacitated for the work required of them, 
lie could from their testimony, and also from the testimony of those 
who had gone to Canada as visitors, state that their prosperity had 
been something beyond the bounds of probabiHty. (Hear, hear.) The 
Canadian Government, he was glad to say, was very instrumental 
in assisting them in this great and good work. They cleared five 
acres of land and erected shanties on several lots, allowing emi- 
grants to settle on them on payment of 200 dollars, 80 dollars to 
be paid down, and the remainder to be paid in five years, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. A large number of these lots had already been 
taken up, and the poor emigrants were well satisfied with the ar- 
rangements. Another great feature that the emigrants esteemed 
was the school system, which in Canada was entirely free. There 
was the common school, the grammar school, and the university, 
the expenses of which were paid out of the municipal funds. 
Every person had an equal chance of obtaining the best situations 
in the Government offices of Ontario. Besides these advantages, 
the wages were much higher as a rule than those in England. 
Only the other day he met an artizan whose wages while in this 
country were 42s. a-week. Well, he went to Canada, and was now 
earning 90s. a-week ! The land order system of Canada was also 
a great inducement to emigrants. It was well known that the 
great desire of all Englishmen, and indeed of every class of people, 
was to have a piece of land which they might call their own. 
In Canada, the majority of the emigrants sent out had acquired a 
freehold of their own. They had consequently no landlord to pay, 
and the taxes were exceedingly slight ; indeed, in comparison with 
those of Texas, the contrast was something beyond description. 
With regard to the extreme cold of Canada and the extreme heat 
of London, he might say that in Ottawa the registered degree of 
cold was sometimes as low as 26 deg. below zero, while in London 
the point of heat was often 95 deg. In London the death-rate 
was about 2^ per cent. ; in Canada it was only a Httle above 1 
per cent. ; and as for longevity, why, the really numerous cases met 
with in Canada would be sufficient to startle even Sir Comewall 
Lewis. (Hear, hear.) Canada, too, was also easy of access ; that 
was another and very great advantage to emigrants. Steamers were 
almost daily leaving London, Liverpool, and Plymouth, and they 
generally managed to run out to the Colony in twelve or fourteen 
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dajB. Hiai Wfts glad to note that a oontraot had been entered into 
by the Canadian QoT«niment with the Allan line of steamers, to 
oonrey 10,000 emigrants from Liverpool to Qnebeo at the rate of 
£4 6b. a-head. The Ontario Government also offered to pay six 
dollars to any society sending emigrants who would settle down 
fyr a term not less than three months in Ontario. All these cir- 
oomstanoes were most encouraging, and ought not to be lost sight 
oft Another word or two and he would close. In Canada one of 
the mo0t terrible evils — drunkenness — ^which we in England were 
subject to, was entirely avoided on the Sabbath by the closing of 
all the public-houses. No scenes such as we in Lonclon are sub- 
ject to on the Lord*s-day were to be seen in Canada ; on the con- 
iarary, the streets have a quiet and solemn appearance, and every 
one was benefited thereby. For these various reasons which he 
had enumerated he could commend Canada as being the most 
suitable and beneficial Colony for English settlers. 

Mr. Fbesland observed that the' paper under discussion was of . 
a very practical nature. He did not think that the members of 
the Colonial Institute could be better occupied than in discussing 
the resources of our different Colonies, and the facilities which 
they might offer to intending emigrants. Indeed, he thought it 
was far better that they should be engaged in writing or discussing 
papers of this character than endeavouring to tackle heavy politi- 
cal questions, or trying to ventilate abstract resolutions referring 
to matters which were not yet ripe for action — such a question, 
for instance, as that of forming a great Imperial system of legis- y 
lation, or the representation of the Colonies in some Federal/ 
Council or Pariiament. The paper and comments were, in his 
estimation, of an equally practical character, and he thought the 
members ought to consider themselves fortunate in having it read 
by a gentleman whose experience in the Western States of Ame- 
rica, as well as in Canada, enabled him to dilate upon it with 
such accuracy. He considered that one remarkable feature in the 
paper was that it illustrated very forcibly that wonderful system 
of compensation which seems to run through all the works of 
Providence. PHmd facie t he would suppose that if he had looked 
at the prairie lands and was asked if he would go and settle on 
that soil or whether he would go to Canada and clear Uie woods, 
he would have said off-hand, for want of practical information, 
** Oh ! let me go to the prairie.'* But affcer listening to such a 
paper as they had heard that evening, he would of course have 
formed a different opinion of the two countries. It appeared that 
there were not- only compensating advaxxtages in the timbered 
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land of Canada, but also advantages which largely preponderate 
over the rich soil of the prairie lands. This he was glad to note, 
inasmuch as he was not previously aware of the fact. He con- 
sidered the remarks which fell from the Hps of the Eev. Mr. 
Herring were very important, and was glad to hear of the great 
prosperity of the emigrants sent out. We were all of us, he 
said, thinking, and at times discussing, the great question of 
how this vast Colonial Empire of ours could be held together. 
He ventured to say that if we were able to show by discussions of 
this kind, and ^with the assistance of the press, the advantages 
which result from emigrating to a country like Canada, we were 
doing the best possible thing that practical men could do to cement 
the ties of sympathy and interest by which this empire, if it was 
to be held together, must be maintained. He would like to point 
out, not in a spirit of captious criticism, but with a practical view, 
that the defect of the paper lay in the fact that it treated of Canada 
only as a large country, and not as separate districts. He thought 
that if Mr. Lynn had pointed out to intending emigrants those 
particular parts of Canada in which it was desirable for emigrants 
to settle he would have added largely to its practical utility. He 
(the speaker) was not able to do so himself, but he might say that 
he happened to refer, that very afternoon, to a work called the 
" Atlas of the United States of North America, Canada, and our 
Colonies,'* published in 1857. In the prefatory remarks of that 
book, which was by Professor Rogers, of Boston, and Keith 
Johnston, the writers stated that Ontario comprised an area of 
121,000 square miles, and was capable of supporting a population 
of eight millions. The writers further said that the soil was for 
the most part fertile, and contained valuable minerals and timber. 
Well, now, suggestions Hke these about the particular parts of 
Canada would, he considered, be of great practical value. In 
conclusion, he had to express his thanks to the writer of the 
paper, to Mr. Bamage for his able remarks, and to the Bev. 
Mr. Herring for his practical and interesting commentary upon 
it, and to express a hope that similar papers would be often 
produced. 

Mr. Fbederick Young said he had taken a deep interest in syste- 
matic emigration, and trusted that he would be permitted to make 
a few observations. First, he wished to enter a direct protest 
against the remark which the last speaker made with regard to the 
description of questions which might fairly be read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute. While he concurred with him in the 
extreme importance of such questions as that brought forward by 
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Mr. Lynn, yet he by no means concurred with him entirely in his 
observations that questions of a more enlarged and comprehensiye, 
or what he might call Imperial, character, should be ignored. On 
the contrary, he considered that such questions should at proper 
times and seasons occupy a place in the programme of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute. 

Mr. Fbeeland, in explanation, said he did not mean that Im- 
perial questions should be ignored, but thought that such questions 
as the one under discussion should take precedence, as they were 
more practical and profitable. 

Mr. Fbedebick Youno (continuing) said he had been, in common 
with the other members of the Institute, extremely interested in 
the yery lucid and succinct paper which Mr. Lynn had submitted 
for their consideration. He observed the writer had drawn a very 
temperate comparison between the relative advantages of the two 
continents, as he might term the countries of Canada and the 
United States. In his (the speaker's) opinion, the author had 
shown fairly enough that the advantages lie on the side of our 
own dominions. Whatever drawbacks there might be to Canada, 
they were very small indeed in comparison with those of the 
neighbouring settlements of the United States. He was one of 
those enthusiasts who were anxious to promote the emigration of 
our surplus population to our own Colonies ; not to Canada alone, 
but to the more distant countries of Australia and New Zealand. 
He held in his hand a letter from a friend of his. Colonel Maude, 
in which he spoke of the vast resources of the western districts of 
Canada. He also states in one part of his letter <* that every labour- 
ing man who will be steady is sure to prosper in Canada ; in fact, 
all I can say is, that all around m^ are happy — ^what can I say 
more ?" He (the speaker) had, therefore, come to the conclusion, 
not from that letter alone, but also from a variety of other com- 
munications, that Canada was the place for the hard-working, in- 
dustrious man. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MoNTGOMEBiE thought it impossible for any gentleman in one 
paper to point out the particular localities of the Canadian domi- 
nion which were fit for settlement, and refer to each so nunutely, 
as Mr. Freeland had suggested. He (the speaker) was glad to find 
that the Canadian Government now gave the emigrants every in- 
formation with regard to the country. Each emigrant was met at 
Quebec by the Government Agent, who made him acquainted with 
the country, and handed him a free pass by railway. In the Lower 
Canadian settlements there was a stream of emigration now flow- 
ing, which would enlarge month by month. Many of the French 
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residents of Alsace and Lorraine, having had their attention 
directed to Lower Canada as being a French-speaking country, had 
determined to escape from the rule of the Prussian dominion, and 
betake themselves thither, where they hope they will meet with 
better success. The most loyal inhabitants, and those who would 
be first to resist any attempt to separate Canada from Great 
Britain, were the French residents in the lower territories. They 
knew their position, and felt too keenly that, if they were annexed 
to the States, or had an independent Government, they would be 
far worse off than at present. In the upper districts of Canada it 
was difficult to say what particular part the emigrant should go to. 
Some should make their way far into the woods, and others should 
take up their 100 acres, and cut down the timber in the summer, 
and in the winter work with the lumber men, and earn their 3s. 6d. 
a-day. 

Mr. Watt, in expressing his views of the paper, and criticising 
those of the speakers, endeavoured to refute some of their argu- 
ments. He thought they had fallen into a mistake in represent- 
ing Western Canada to be better than the United States. First, 
as regards the timber, it was not possible for any man to clear his 
land in a week. It would at least take three or four years to 
accomplish the task. Then, as to the amount of interest allowed to 
settlers, it was not 5 per cent, per annum ; the local rate was 7 
per cent., and sometimes higher than that. Next, with regard to 
longevity, there were no statistics collected in Canada ; but from 
the returns of the burial-grounds the death-rate was something 
considerably higher than 1 per cent. The time, too, had long since 
passed when beef could be bought at 3d. to 4d. per lb. ; the price was 
now more like 8d. to lOd. (No, no.) He considered that if there 
was a general toning down of the different advantages given by 
the various speakers to Western Canada, it would be better for 
all concerned, because there were not a few emigrants in Canada 
now who regretted ever going there. They went under false im- 
pressions, similar to those set forth that evening, and were con- 
sequently dissatisfied with the place. 

Mr. C. W. Eddy, the Hon. Secretary, in support of Mr. Lynn as 
to the superiority of the western districts of the Dominion of 
Canada to the prairie territories of the United States, drew the at- 
tention of the meeting to several maps exhibited on the walls, 
from which this superiority might fairly be deduced, an^ in par- 
ticular to the German chart of North America by Berghaus, on 
which the western prairies were indicated by a colour denoting 
high and bare steppe land, whilst the far west of Canada was in- 
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dicated as cultivable land, clotlied witli timber. In conJ&rmation 
of the author's assertions as to the rainfall in Oanada, he drew at- 
tention to the fact that one of the lakes of Canada is called Eainy 
Lake, and mentioned that the annual rainfall in one district north of 
the great lakes is stated as 80 inches, and in another as 86 inches. 
He also showed that the fertile belt lately acquired by Canada from 
the Hudson's Bay Company, and along which the Canadian Pacific 
Eailway will run, extended across 20 degrees of longitude, and 
stated that he had been told by the Surveyor- General of Canada 
(Mr. Hind) that the Satkatchewan Eiver was navigable for full 
1,000 miles throughout this territory. He mentioned that a bill 
had been introduced by the Canadian Government to authorise 
the construction of the Pacific Eailway, and the appropriation of 
fifty million acres of land in alternate blocks, and of thirty million 
dollars as a subsidy, it being understood that the Imperial Govern- 
ment would recommend Parliament in certain contingencies to 
guarantee interest on a part of this amount. In illustration of 
the active immigration propaganda on the part of the United 
States, of which the author had spoken, the Hon. Secretary 
pointed to two attractive volumes printed in the States for circula- 
tion in this country, one of them being the special report on immi- 
gration published by the United States Bureau of Statistics, the 
other brought out by the Northern Pacific Eailway Company, 
setting forth the advantages of the United States territory tra- 
versed by that line. He also referred to the paper so industriously 
circulated at Charing Cross and elsewhere, entitled the American 
Settler, setting forth the advantages offered by the United States to 
settlers, but gave it as his opinion, that in spite of these efforts the 
public was beginning to form a better appreciation of the at- 
tractions of Canada, and that the following paragraph in this 
year's ** Year Book of Canada " was likely to be verified : — ** The 
movement of population from Great Britain and other countries 
towards the United States during the last half century has been 
greater than that towards all other parts of the world put to- 
gether. But the law of density now comes in; and the best 
parts of the lands of the United States are in fact at present taken 
up. The probabiUty, therefore, is, that for the next fifty years 
the great movement of population will be to the newly-acquired 
north-west territory of the Dominion." This prediction was, in 
fact, now being verified ; for the latest statistical returns showed 
that the percentage of increase of the Canadian population, which 
was formerly less than that of the States, was now turning in her 
favour. If the stream of immigration should, as was probable. 
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cease to be so strongly diverted as heretofore to the States, the in- 
crease of population in Canada would without doubt become very 
rapid ; for it was a prolific country, and this, it is notorious, the 
United States was not. But, however rapid the increase of popu- 
lation may become, there was little reason to fear that elbow-room 
would fail for any emigrants whom we could send for years to 
come ; for the population of the Dominion was only 3,576,000 in 
a country comprising nearly two millions of square miles of avail- 
able territory, or one person to every 870 acres. He further 
pointed out that one great advantage which Canadians un- 
doubtedly enjoy over their southern neighbours was the immunity 
from the heavy load of Government and States and municipal 
debt incurred by the latter during or in consequence of their civil 
war. The magnitude of these debts was such that it was esti- 
mated last year that the Yankees were, on the whole, five times 
as heavily taxed as the Canadians. The Hon. Sec. concluded by 
reading some eloquent passages descriptive of the scenery and ad- 
vantages of Canada from a pamphlet entitled ** Our Empire in the 
"West," by Captain F. Duncan, of the Eoyal Artillery, who is well 
acquainted with the country. 

Mr. Eamaoe said he would like to say that, in speaking of the 
price of beef at Montreal, it was not fair for Mr. Watts to compare 
it with that which the farmer had to rear in the West. He him- 
self had known beef to be sold in Montreal for Is. per lb., while in 
other western districts it could be bought by the quarter carcass 
lit the rate of 2id. per lb., and there was not the least difficulty in 
keeping the quarter carcass for a month. The principal food of 
the farmers was beef, mutton, pork, and poultry ; and as they 
raised these themselves it cost them a mere nominal price. Before 
sitting down he would just make one remark. Nova Scotia, one 
of the Canadian provinces which had recently come very pro- 
minently before the public as a coal-producing country, was likely 
to take an important position and become a regular place of call 
for steamers before long. Already two steamship companies had 
arranged that their vessels should call there in future for coal ; 
and when the intercolonial railway was finished. Nova Scotia 
would be the principal port of call. He further believed that this 
society would not be very old before they would see all the United 
States mails from this continent landed at Nova Scotia for overland 
transmission. The time saved would be from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours. Then, with Vancouver's Island, Canada would have the 
whole of the naval coal stations of America, as it would not pay the 
companies in the United States to bring theirs to the frontier. 
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Mr. YouL, in proposing a' vote of thanks to Mr. Lynn for his 
very able and saccinct paper, said he regretted that there was not 
a large body of the English labouring classes in the room to hear 
it read. He was very glad that both sides of the question had 
been discussed, and was pleased to hear the arguments of Mr. 
Watt ; but it ought to be understood that the author had only 
drawn the distinction between the countries of the far west of the 
United States of America and the far west of Canada. If this was 
not borne in mind, of course a great injustice would be done to 
the author of the paper. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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■An Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held in the 
heatre of the Society of Arts on Tuesday, 28th May, 1872, his 
,irace the Duke of Manohesteb in the chair. 
iJW*^ Mr. 0. W. Eddy, the Hon. Sec, read the following Paper: — 



yS THE NATUEAL DISTEIBUTION OP COAL THEOUGH- 
OUT THE BEITISH EMPIEE. 

Mr. Eddy said: My Lord Duke and Gentlemen, — The subject 
which I have undertaken to bring before you this evening will 
ireadily be admitted to be one of the greatest importance, and the 
facts which I shall have to adduce are not only themselves highly 
interesting, but are suggestive of reflections of the deepest interest 
to us who desire above all things that the unity and integrity of 
this great Empire should be maintained. 'J^oi coal is not only the 
most important of all products in ministering to the arts of peace 
and supplying the sinews of war, it is the one great agent for 
facilitating intercourse between distant lands, and for supplying 
the physical bonds which unite our Colonies to each other and to 
their parent State. 

If, therefore, I can show you, as I believe I can, that coal-fields 
situated near the seaboard, and therefore available for marine and 
naval purposes, not only exist in abundance in our principal 
groups of Colonies, but form a most peculiar and distinctive 
feature of the various members of the British Empire, I shall 
show cause and ground for my beUef that Nature herself points 
out our empire as destined to form a single great body politic, one 
and indivisible, notwithstanding the great distances which separate 
its component parts, and that God's providence, which has brought 
together these distant lands, and grouped them imder one do- 
minion, has at the same time given this dominion the means of 
self-maintenance, in order, as I firmly beheve, to work out His 
benign purposes for the welfare and happiness of the human 
family. 

To begin with this parent State of England. It is acknowledged 
that 1^ material prosperity is mainly foimded on her wealth of 
coal, and on the happy association of her coal-beds with the irtrn 
and other products which owe their value to the coal, and, more- 
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over, to the proximity of all of these to her seaboard and her 
numerous harbours, thus affording her unrivalled facilities for 
exporting her manufactures to all pajrts of the world, and for 
receiving their products in exchange. 

The export of British coal increases year by year at the rate of a 
million tons a year. It approached 11 millions of tons in 1869, 
12 millions in 1870, and 18 millions in 1871 ; the exact figure last 
year being 12,816,476, and the increase this year is going on at an 
accelerated rate. It is stated in the quarterly returns, and the fact 
is quoted exultingly in the great commercial journals, that the first 
quarter of this year shows an increase of 650,000 tons over last 
year, notwithstanding the rise in price ? 

Whether it is wise to aUow this unrestrained export of our capital 
is a question which must arise before long, and be well considered. 
It is at present usuaUy regarded as a necessary part of our Free 
Trade system, and as such to be above the reach of criticism. 
Nevertheless, I believe it to be wrong. I hold that the export of 
coal is, in commercial language, a matter of capital, and not 
revenue expenditure; and that, apart from all questions of raising 
the ways and means for the year, an export duty should be levied 
on coal, and applied to the reduction of our debt; for it does not 
seem proper to leave to our descendants a patrimony of diminished 
value without proportionately reducing the mortgages on that 
patrimony. The existing generation are but tenants for life of an 
entailed estate; and what would be thought of a landed proprietor 
who should work out the coal and other minerals, or cut down all 
the timber on his property, and yet leave it to his heirs as heavily 
encumbered as when he succeeded to it ? 

But how little this question of justice to posterity has affected 
our school of political economists maybe judged from their boasted 
achievement — the French Treaty of Commerce — imder which our 
coal and iron have been so freely bartered for French luxuries. 
Perhaps the doom of that treaty may give scope to higher con- 
siderations than the convenience and enjoyment of the passing 
hour; and the tax on the import of raw materials into France, by - 
wliich it is likely to be succeeded, may very naturally and properly 
pave the way for the re-imposition of duties on the export of raw 
materials on this side of the Channel. An export duty on coal 
was formerly imposed, and was only abolished*by Peel in 1845. 

It is not alone the unchecked export, but the waste of our coal, 
for which future generations may justly reproach us. What says 
Mr. B. Hull, now the Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 
on this head? After complaining of the extreme divergence of 
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opinion and utter want of sound data as to the exhaustibility of 
our coal fields, during the debates in Parliament on the French 
Commercial Treaty, he goes on to show that, though an actual 
exhaustion is out of the question, ** a practical and sensible failure 
is certain in course of time. Arguing earnestly for greater 
economy in using the bountiful supply which Nature has given 
lis, he mentioned that large quantities are daily being left in the 
workings which it will be impossible ever to recover; and he in- 
stances the Leicestershire coal measures, where out of a 12-foot 
seam only half is actually raised, the nether portion being left as 
less valuable, and by the process of working rendered inaccessible 
to future ages. And in common reason, how is it possible that 
such waste, added to a get of coal approaching 100 millions of 
tons a year, can go on indefinitely ? 

The distribution of our coal exports has of late been somewhat 
significant. Whilst that to France has been diminishing, viz., 
from 2,170,000 tons in 1869 to 1,996,000 tons in 1871, that to 
Germany has increased in a far larger ratio, viz., from 1,613,000 
in 1869 to 2,897,000 in 1871. (See ** Trade and Navigation 
Betums" for 1871.) And, concurrently with this increase, our 
manufacturers are beginning to complain that the competition of 
German goods with ours, which was checked for a time by the 
war, is again becoming formidable in the open markets of the 
world. Surely there is nothing surprising in this result of un- 
limited free trade; for the export of raw materials, whilst enhancing 
their price to ourselves, proportionately diminishes it to our rivals. 
If we deliberately throw away the advantages that Nature has 
given us, why murmur at the inevitable result? Again, this ex- 
port of coal is almost entirely to foreign countries. Of the total 
12,816,000 tons, only 940,000 tons went to other parts of our own 
dominions, and of this only 880,000 tons to our Colonies proper; 
the reason being, as we shall see, that these Colonies are themselves 
well supplied with coal, and have no occasion to rob the parent 
State. In illustration of this point I may refer to one of the 
Tables of British Commerce, which I published in 1870. We may 
be pretty sure that not a pound of our coal went to furnish fuel 
to rival factories within our Colonies, as it does so largely to the 
foreigner. 610,000 tons went to India for railways and steamship 
use, ue.f for the Imperial purpose of facilitating intercourse within 
our dominions, and 280,000 tons to Malta, Aden, Ascension, Ber- 
muda, and other marine and naval depots for the use of the vast 
mercantile and naval marine of the Empire. 

Turning now to the more particular subject of my paper, viz., 
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the natural distribution of coal throughout the Empire, it will be 
readily understood that the field is so wide a one that time and 
your patience would not admit of my doing more than present it 
in its broad aspects of the known or probable supply in each of our 
Colonies, and of the facilities for obtaining it in each. I shall not 
be able to go into the question, often a debateable one, of the 
geological period to which each coal-field is supposed to belong, 
but can only indicate to those who are curious in these matters 
the sources for obtaining more particular information. But here, 
at the outset, I may mention a disadvantage, which anyone will 
find who seeks information on the resources of the Empire. 
Whilst systematic information may be met with on the resources 
of almost every other part of the world in the admirable series of 
Consular Beports, that respecting the resources of the component 
parts of our vast Empire is only to be found in the desultory 
reports which are from time to time pubHshed by the Govern- 
ments of each, and which, however admirable, are, of course, 
wanting in system. In this, as in so many other instances, our 
politicians (I cannot call them statesmen) have failed to show the 
smallest appreciation of our Colonies as parts of a United Empire. 
Such reports of coal in the Colonies as are pubHshed here are 
characteristically issued by the Foreign GflGice, as if they were 
already foreign countries. I may here refer to the great and 
urgent want of a permanent museum for the exhibition and 
classification of the natural productions of the various portions 
of the Empire. For the want of this the valuable collections made 
at the periodical exhibitions are, at their close, but too frequently 
dispersed and lost to the world. As an instance of this, I can 
scarcely find a sample of Colonial coal open to the public in the 
great Museum of Economic Geology in Jermyn Street. 

I have already stated that coal is met with in all our great 
groups of Colonies. 

Mr. Alfred Eccles, the Hon. Sec. of the New Zealand Exhibition 
of 1865, has well observed in his report: — **It is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that, with few exceptions, wherever important British 
Colonies have been founded, there has also been found a local 
supply of coal; thus the Colonists of that race which, above all 
others, has attained great national prosperity by means of its vast 
mineral wealth, find in their new ' countries the same agents 
whereby to build up a like greatness." 

Starting from England, the first considerable supply of coal we 
come to is on the very nearest part of the coast of North America, 
and this is British soil. The island promontory of Cape Breton, 
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stretching out towards us into the Atlantic Ocean, teems with 
bituminous coal of excellent quahty. The coal measures here 
closely resemble our own ; seam above seam crops out on the face 
of the cliffs to an aggregate depth of about 150 feet, several of 
the seams being from 6 to 8 feet thick, and one 89 feet thick — 
of which a section was exhibited here in 1862 — another 22 feet. 
A little further to the west highly bituminous coal is found at 
Pictou, and at the head of the Bay of Pundy, and stretching 
across the narrow neck of land to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
carboniferous system extends in a wedge shape over the greatest 
part of New Brimswick up to Ohaleur Bay, the beds of coal 
thinning out towards the northern edge ; whilst the south-eastern 
extremity of this coal region juts out into the Atlantic ; the 
northern extremity, again, is the nearest available part of the 
Continent to us by the north-about passage and the Straits of 
Belleisle ; and it is now contemplated to run a Hne of passenger 
an I mail boats from one of our northern ports by this route to 
the Miramichi in New Brunswick— thereby saving several hundred 
miles of distance and many hours in the passage to New York. 
It is also probable that some of the direct steamers will touch in 
Nova Scotia for coal, and thus save both coal and freight-room 
and cost of fuel, now that this is becoming so dear in England. 
The supply is without doubt enormous. 

I dwell on this coal-field because its importance cannot be 
exaggerated, and its advantages are threefold. It opens out on a 
b(^ld coast, abounding in harbours, on the very nearest portion of 
the American seaboard. It is close to our naval arsenal of Halifax, 
«* the western sentinel of the Atlantic,** and it renders easy of 
achievement and of maintenance the great intercolonial railway 
which is destined to bind together in material intercourse the 
several States of the Dominion, already associated in a poHfcical 
union. This railway, commencing at Halifax, and keeping near 
the Gulf harbours, crosses the whole width of this coal-field, to 
unite with the Canadian system at St. Thomas, on the St. Lawrence, 
whence parallel Hnes of railway and of water-way are open to the 
great lakes. 

These coal-fields of the Acadian provinces have been elaborately 
surveyed and admirably described by Professor Dawson, of Montreal, 
in his ** Acadian Geology,** which will be found in our library. He 
also deUvered an address on the geology of the region to this 
Institute in 1870, in which he stated that the iron deposits in the 
vicinity of the coal areas are of immense magnitude and value, 
though as yet worked in only two districts — one being in Nova 
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Scotia and one in New Brunswick, where charcoal irpn of superior 
quality is made. He pointed out also that these Acadian colonies 
were not only the key to the possession of Canada and to maritime 
supremacy on the Western Atlantic, but possessed more of the 
resources essential to Empire than any other part of Eastern 
America, and that their transference to the United States would 
prove the transference of the leadership of the English race to the 
great Eepublic. (See forthcoming vol. of ** Transactions of the 
Institute.") Indeed, when we look at the position on the map of 
these Acadian coal-fields, it is impossible to conceive a spot more 
happily placed for the supply of the whole region of the St. Law- 
rence on the one hand, and of the American seaboard on the 
other. From the jutting promontory of Cape Breton (the Jutland 
of America in the old Norse language) it goes, on the one hand, by 
the Gulf and the Biver St. Lawrence to Canada ; and from the 
same promontory, and from the mines at the head of the Bay of 
Fundy, it is carried by water to supply the whole southern sea- 
board of the States and the West Indies. It finds a natural 
market along all this vast extent of coast, for the other Canadian 
provinces are destitute of coal — the Laurentian formation being 
long antecedent to its growth. None is found in the granite State 
of Maine, none except some very poor and worthless anthracite in 
the other New England States, none in the great State of New 
York. The anthracite of Pennsylvania commences only on the 
eastern flank of the Alleghanies, far back from the coast-line, and 
not until the great Appalachian chain is crossed do we reach the 
bituminous coal of the States. It was proved in the contest 
between the Cunard and Collins lines, fifteen years ago, that 
anthracite is not equal to bituminous coal for ocean steaming. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding the high protective duties of one 
and a quarter dollars on coal, the States import large quantities of 
Acadian coal, both for gas and steam purposes, their own anthra- 
cite being better adapted for heating their houses in their own 
fashion of stoves in the basement. Some of the Pictou gas coal 
is*said to yield 8,600 cubic feet per ton, and the albertite of New 
Brunswick 14,500 feet, or as much as the famous Torbane mine- 
ral. In spite of the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty, 208,800 
tons of Nova Scotia coal went to the States in 1871, out of a total 
^of 625,769 tons raised. Of New Brunswick coal only 6,000 
tons were exported, most of that raised being consumed in 
the province. It will be observed by the map that the car- 
boniferous system appears on the opposite coast of Newfound- 
land, but I beUeve it is not worked. Coal is also supposed, with 
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good reason, to exist on the western shore of Prince Edward*s 
Island. 

Proceeding westward across British territory, we find a great 
breadth of coal area laid down on the maps stretching along the 
whole eastern flank of the Bocky Mountains from a little to the 
southward of the United States* boundary line, crossing the head 
waters of the Saskatchewan, Athabasca, and Peace Bivers, and 
following the course of the Mackenzie down to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, along which also the strata extend. I need hardly 
point out the immense importance of this western coal-field to the 
maintenance of the unity of the British provinces of America by 
means of the intended Pacific Bailway, which is destined to com- 
plete the chain which will Hnk British Columbia on the west with 
Quebec and Nova Scotia on the east. This great railway system 
will commence on the Atlantic in one coal-field, will cross another 
as it approaches the most arduous part of its task — viz., the 
scaling of the Bocky Mountains — and will terminate, as you will 
observe, in a third on the shores of British Columbia, and imme- 
diately opposite the excellent coal of Vancouver's Island. Nature 
herself seems in many ways to indicate this as a great trunk line 
of international communication, not only by reason of its being 
the nearest air-line, to use an American expression — (this you may 
see it is on the globe, not to British Columbia alone, but to any 
part of Eastern Asia) — but by the bountiful supply of coal and of 
timber along its track, by the low level of the countrj^ and the 
great fertility of the land along the " fertile belt" of the Saskat- 
chewan — that "garden wilderness of the world" — and by the 
isothermal lines, which show its temperature, though in so high a 
latitude, to be very much that of New York. The coal of this 
region has not been explored below the surface seams, but the 
vast extent over which it has been traced may be seen by the 
geological map published by the Crown Lands Department of 
Canada. 

The coal of British Columbia is, I believe, not yet worked ; but 
that of Vancouver's Island has been opened out in various places, 
and especially at Nanaimo, opposite New Westminster. It is 
well known on the Pacific and in San Francisco as of excellent 
quality. The coal of California itself, and of the Washington 
territory and Oregon, being for the most part brown coal or 
lignite, not belonging to the true coal measures, is not adapted 
for marine purposes, and but Ul-suited for railway use, and conse- 
quently large quantities are imported for these purposes from all 
parts of the world, notwithstanding the high duty to which 
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foreign coal is subject. The following table, showing the imports 
of coal into San Francisco in 1871, and the respective average 
prices, is worth studying : — 

Entries of Coal at San Francisco for 1871. 







Average Price, 




Quantities. 


April 19, 1872. 




Tons. 


Per Ton. 


ive Coal of California . 


. 187,372 


9doUar8 


„ Pennsylvania (anthracite) 


7,231 


31 „ 


„ Chili (gas coal) . 


4,164. 


m „ 


„ Vanconver . 


. 16,621 


13 „ 


„ Cumberland (Nova Scotia) 


6,060 


21 „ 


„ Australia . 


. 38,942 


12i „ 


,, England 


. 54,191 


13 „ 



British Coal, 114,800 tons out of . • . 813,581 

It will be observed that anthracite for house-heating is imported 
all across the Continent from Pennsylvania, and costs there about 
£7 10s. per ton. They must be rich fellows ! This table is very 
remarkable as showing that notwithstanding the great breadth of 
coal in the States, which is said to be seventy times the area of 
our coal-fields, British coal holds its own in spite of the high pro- 
tective duty of 5s. per ton. 

Goal, of the true coal measures, is found again in the northern 
part of Vancouver, and is about being worked there on the Pacific 
seaboard; it is found again as anthracite in Queen Charlotte's 
Island, to the north, all within British territory, and will doubtless 
serve future ages for the great steam intercourse which is now at 
its commencement with the eastern seaboard of Asia. This inter- 
course is at present quite dependent on coal of British origin. 
All the details respecting the coal formations of these coasts 
may be found in Mr. Bobert Brown's excellent memoir on the 
subject, and in various handbooks in our library. 

I may mention here that Lieut. Maury made a report to the 
Government of the United States, prior to their war, on the 
superiority of the coal resources of our Pacific seaboard over 
that of the States, accompanied with very obvious reflections on 
the vast advantages which the possession of these coal resources 
would confer in the event of war. I may also mention that I 
find in the Consular Eeports of the United States a high appre- 
ciation of the Vancouver coal, whilst our own consul has damned 
it with very faint praise indeed, in disregard of the convincing 
testimony of market price. 

To complete the account of the coal resources of British America, 
I must here mention that the carboniferous formation occurs in 
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our island of Trinidad, and nowhere else, as I believe, in the 
West Indies, except in Cuba and San Domingo, as lignite, though 
true coal has lately been found in Panama, and exists in Venezuela. 

The formation crosses Trinidad in a belt six or seven miles 
wide, and the coal crops out on the eastern cliffs in several seains, 
which have an aggregate thickness of 88 feet. An elaborate and 
highly interesting report of this coal, as far as it could be reached, 
was made by Mr. Wall and our colleague, Mr. J. G. Sawkins, in 
1860 ; and though the upper seams cropping out above the sea- 
level are of inferior quality to fair EngHsh coal, it is extremely 
probable that a good coal might be found lower down in the 
strata, as is so offeen the case. The outcrop is only four miles 
distant from the Httle harbour of ManzaniUa, to which it might 
be run down by a tramway at very trifling expense. The verdict 
of Sir E. Murchison on the specimens of these coals sent home, 
and analyzed by Dr. Percy, was, that though they belong to a 
somewhat recent geological period, they are likely to prove highly 
valuable to the Colony. In addition to this coal, Trinidad is 
well known to possess vast stores of bituminous products in her 
asphalte or pitch lakes. It is a curious and possibly a significant 
fact that these combined stores of coal and of asphalte are pre- 
cisely in the meridian of the Nova Scotian coal-fields and of their 
associated beds of "albertite," so extremely rich in gas. Possibly 
though the coal and asphalte of Trinidad in their native state 
may be unsuitable for marine fuel, yet a good fuel may be 
manufactured out of them ; and the position of the island, so 
remote from any other supply, and in the vicinity of such a 
magnificent extent of inland navigation, would give such fuel 
great local value as well as great importance for Imperial purposes. 

Having mentioned Australian coal as supplying part of the 
demand in California, I next advert to it. The simple fact that it 
is able to compete with our coal and American coal of the United 
States in the markets of San Francisco,, in spite of the great 
distance and high protective duty, proves it to be of very high 
quahty, and much of the Newcastle coal of New South Wales 
undoubtedly is so. The area over which it is found in New South 
Wales and Queensland, and the depth of the strata, show it to 
be practically inexhaustible. There is a map in the Queensland 
Exhibition of this year showing its vast extent in that great 
Colony. There, however, I believe the coal belonging to the 
palaeozoic formation, or true coal measures, are far back from the 
seaboard, and that the strata found and worked near the coast are 
of mesozoic age. Nevertheless, this has local value, and about 
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20,000 tons are stated to have been raised last year from mines 
in the neighbourhood of Brisbane and of Maryborough as indi- 
cated on the map. In New South Wales the position of the true 
coal is different ; it there shares the advantage so commonly pos- 
sessed by the coal on British territory of cropping out close to the 
coast. I have myself seen it at the Newcastle pits, just within the 
noble river — ^the Hunter — seventy miles north of Sydney, than 
which no port could be more conveniently situated for the supply 
of the whole Pacific. Accordingly, it is now being exported in 
large quantities to India, to China, and the Pacific Islands, and 
even as we see to the shores of America. 

I learn from the excellent Beport of the Intercolonial Exhibi- 
tion of New South Wales, 1870, that 970,000 tons of coal were 
raised from thirty-three collieries in 1869, besides 7,500 tons of 
kerosene shale ; but the number of mines is constantly increasing. 
There were only seventeen in 1860, and there are now 60 or so. 
Here is a table showing the destination of this Australian coal : — 

Destination of Coal Bhippedfrom New South Wales in Ma/rch^ 1872. 

Tons. 

Petropaolowski 3,423 

San Francisco 1,510 

Japan 800 

Batavia 650 - 

China ports 9,750 

Singapore 523 

Bio 414 

17,070 
Besides these ports, the Mauritius, Manilla, and Tahiti figure in 
the exports for February. Some of the steam coal raised by the 
Scottish Australian Mining Company was tested a few years ago 
at Woolwich, and most favourably reported on by Colonel Boxer 
and Mr. Abel. Their reports describe it as equal to the best 
English Newcastle coal, the average pressure of steam obtained 
from equal quantities being greater than that from English, viz., 
as 47 to 45. See the following table :— 

Sxtractfrom Colonel Boxer's Report, 

.... English 

Anstralian. ig^olass Newcastle. 



Goals consumed .... 3,542 lbs. 



Water evaporated .... 26,000 „ 

Do. per lb. of fuel . . . 734 „ 

Weight of ashes .... '179 „ 

Average pressure of steam obtained '47 „ 

—and the Australian coal completely distanced another specimen 



3,542 lbs. 



27,000 „ 

7-62 „ 

•164 „ 

•45 „ 
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of English. The spechnens of Australian coal were found to con- 
tain an average of only i per cent, of sulphur, and 4^^ per cent, 
of ash. With such advantages in point of quality and of locality, 
it is not surprising that it is rapidly superseding English coal in 
all the markets of Eastern Asia and of Western America, and is 
supplying, in conjunction with the Vancouver coal, the fuel re- 
quired for navigating the Pacific Ocean. 

The New South Wales coal-field is of great magnitude, the 
present workings are confined to the neighbourhood of the best 
ports, such as Newcastle, 70 miles north, and Bellambi and 
WoUongong, 60 miles south of Sydney, and are represented hy 
eleven different seams, some of 1ihem of most unusual thickness, 
which are worked at various levels, from 460 feet below to 1,500 
feet above the sea. The carboniferous formation, however, extends 
from the Shoalhaven on the south up to the Eichmond and 
Dumaresque, or northern frontier, and from the sea back to the 
- source of the Barwon, thus spanning 6 degrees, or 420 miles of 
latitude and 200 miles of longitude in New South Wales alone, 
and in Queensland the area is probably quite as great. It is 
estimated to extend over 80,000 square miles of the country that 
has been explored. The quantity of coal comprised within this 
area is perfectly incalculable. 

One observation on the position of the great Newcastle coal-field 
is concurred in by all geologists, viz., that of the very small dis- 
turbance to which it appears to have been subject during its 
deposition or subsequently. This fact of the conformabiHty of the 
strata will greatly facilitate and simplify its working. Some of 
this coal is extremely rich in gas. A substance called woUon- 
gongite is found near the western railway, which only differs from 
the famous Torbane mineral in being very much richer, each 
cubic foot yielding like the Torbane about 14,000 cubic feet of 
gas, but each cubic foot of gas equalling the light of twenty-six 
candles, whereas the Torbane gas equals the light of fifteen candles. 
Think of one ton of coal yielding the light of 864,000 candles I 
If we continue to work our cannel coal as we are now doing, 
we shall before long begin to import wollongongite from Aus- 
tralia. Accounts such as these sound fabulous, and are often 
treated as fictitious in England ; but nothing is too incredible for 
behef respecting the riches and resources of these wonderful 
AustraHan Colonies. The position of this coal along the east 
coast of Australia, running far up towards Cape York, wiU prove 
of the utmost importance for facilitating the intercolonial and 
foreign intercourse which is, without doiibt, destined to rapid 
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development in these secure waters, sheltered from the swell of 
the Pacific by the Great Barrier Beef. I believe, for my part, 
that this ocean river between the Barrier reef and the Queensland 
coast will eventually form the main line of steam communication 
between the Australian Colonies and the Old World. 

Turning to the southern coast of Australia, I do not suppose 
that coal is ever likely to be found in South AustraUa ; but in 
Victoria it has been found, and of good quahty, on the two pro- 
montories, Cape Howe and Cape Paterson, which flank the ap- 
proach to Hobson's Bay. It lies, however, in a country covered 
with dense scrub and timber of gigantic growth, and is not likely 
to receive much attention whilst labour continues at its present 
high standard, and the easily accessible Newcastle coal is at com- 
mand. It may, however, be a solid source of satisfaction to 
Victorians to know that they possess this great element of pro- 
sperity and of power on their own soil. In all probabihty coal 
would be found in other parts of the coast of Victoria if there 
were any inducement to search for it. It is found on the opposite 
or northern coast of Tasmania, near the mouths of the Mersey 
and the Don, where I have seen bituminous coal of excellent 
quahty worked by adits ; but here again the magnificent overgrowth 
of timber renders exploration and road-making difficult, and also 
in great measure supersedes its value for local use. This field 
may possibly be found to extend far along the northern shore, 
and will be a reserve for future ages. But the great coal-fields of 
Tasmania as yet explored are on the east coast. In the search 
for gold at Fingal, in the eastern ranges, a thirteen-foot seam of 
excellent bituminous coal was discovered some years ago cropping 
out on a hill side, and further south numerous horizontal beds of 
good coal, varying from twenty inches to twelve feet in depth, 
may be seen on the face of inland cliffs only a short distance from 
the coast. It is found within easy reach of the ports of Falmouth 
and the Douglas Eiver, and further south still on Tasman*s 
peninsula, close to the secure Httle harbour of Port Arthur, where 
it is quarried for the supply of Hobart Town. It is also obtained 
at New Town, close to Hobart Town itself. It is found, too, at 
the southern end of Bruni Island, on the western side of Storm 
Bay, on the mainland opposite, and on the southern capes, and 
undoubtedly exists in other parts of the island beneath the dense 
forests with which it is clothed. The coal of the southern parts 
of the island is chiefly anthracite, whilst in other parts it is most 
highly bituminous. Many of the samples are well adapted for 
steam purposes ; others for gas and household use. What a vast 
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reservoir of power is here, destined some day to play an important 
part in the history of the world. The coal resources of Tasmania 
have been admirably described by Mr. Gould, the geologist of 
the Island. Specimens were exhibited in London at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, and are noticed in the reports of that Exhibition. 

From Tasmania we will cross over to New Zealand, the con- 
ditions of which are very similar in respect to the dense bush 
which will long continue to render the minute exploration of tha 
strata over a great part of the islands impossible. Enough is 
known, however, of that which crops out along the shore and on 
the face of inland cliffs to show that New Zealand possesses incal- 
culable stores of coal. The principal districts in which it is known 
to exist are Otago and Southland, Nelson and the Waikato, Drury 
and the Bay of Islands in the Auckland province ; one mine of ex- 
cellent coal is also enumerated in the Canterbury district. 

Time will not admit of my giving now more than a very brief 
summary of these several fields, but very full information may be 
found in the Jurors' Eeports of the New Zealand Exhibition, 1865, 
in Dr. Hector's Eeports of the Geological Survey of New Zealand, 
and in the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. 

The greater part of this coal, viz., that of Otago and most of the 
Auckland, is brown or hydrous coal, containing from 5 per cent, up 
to as much in one instance as 26 per cent, of water, therefore, in 
its native state, ill-fitted for marine purposes or for competition 
with better coals in the markets of the world, but extremely useful 
for local purposes ; and these poor coals occur in greatest abun- 
dance in the mining districts of the South which are bare of wood, 
The Nelson coals, however, of the Grey, the Buller, and Massacre 
Bay, so conveniently situated near Cook's Straits, and those of 
the Malvern Hills in the Canterbury settlement, are evidently of 
far superior quality, and appear from their analysis likely to be 
well adapted for marine and naval purposes, and thus to prove a 
vast source both of wealth and power; Some of these coals appear 
to be equal to the best New South Wales, or English coal. I 
have indicated on the map the principal known coal districts of 
New Zealand. Within these twenty-five different sources of supply 
are enumerated in the catalague of 1865, and scarcely a mail now 
reaches us that does not teU of some new discovery — some of them 
in close proximity to gold workings. The discoveries in such dis- 
tricts evidently result from the search for gold, and only prove 
how widely distributed are the coal formations of New Zealand. 
It reminds one of the old fable of the father who left his sons a 
treasure buried in a field. In the search for it they dug up the 
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field, and thus discovered that their real inheritance lay in its 
agricultural resources. It is evident that her riches in this res- 
pect are boundless. Much of the hydrous or brown coal, which is 
at present of inferior value, may very probably be converted by 
evaporation and concentration into a valuable fuel, as soon as it 
becomes worth while to manufacture it ; and if it be objected that 
it contains a large proportion of sulphur, to the extent sometimes 
of 5 per cent., it should be explained that this sulphur exists in it 
free or combined with hydrogen, and therefore is readily volatilized 
and expelled; it is very different from the sulphur in pyrites, 
which spoils some English coal for st^m purposes. 

It has been pointed out to me by a geologist well acquainted 
with New Zealand, that you may see in the dense and almost im- 
penetrable forests of tree-ferns, with their undergrowth of moss, 
there growing in a warm and humid climate, the very flora of the 
coal formations, and probably the very same conditions which 
produced the existing coal, and which, but for the intervention of 
man in reclaiming these forests, would probably be now preparing 
coal there for the benefit of far distant ages. I have myself been 
struck with the same analogy in travelling the fern-tree gullies of 
Tasmania. 

Having now, in this brief summary, reviewed the coal resources 
of our Colonies at the Antipodes, let us return to England, and, 
starting again, turn eastward. Here, again the singular fact which 
I mentioned at the outset meets us, viz., that of the general 
absence of true coal fit for marine purposes, and also conveniently 
situated near the coast, from all except British territory. The fact 
is not only remarkable, but significant of the destiny of our race 
as the great maritime power of the world. During the whole voy- 
age from England to India, up the Mediterranean, the Bed Sea, 
and along the coast of Arabia, no native coal occurs, as far as I 
am aware ; and moreover, whenever you come to depots of fuel you 
find it is of English origin, and generally, too, on English territory. 
Witness Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Verily, we hold the keys of the 
world, and long may we continue to hold them with a firm grasp. 
Until |we reach India we meet with none but English coal, and 
there British coal from our Colonies at the Antipodes meets ours 
in the market. 

India herself possesses abundance of coal, but chiefly, as far as 
is at present known^ of a somewhat late geological period. It is 
not until we reach the distant provinces of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam that we meet with coal fit for the imperial purposes of 
the naval and the commercial marine. Assam probably contains 
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great abundance of excellent coal, but it is as yet hardly at all 
worked. 

India accordingly takes about 600,000 tons of our coal for her 
railways, gas, and marine; but as her own coal is gradually com- 
ing into use for the former, and Australian and Labuan coal for 
the latter purposes, there is reason to hope that her demands on 
the parent breast will diminish. They are already stationary, in 
spite of the growth of her commerce. 

The carboniferous system of India lies almost entirely between 
the twentieth and twenty-sixth degrees of latitude, comprising a 
belt of about 400 miles in width, and this is 'almost entirely within 
the British territory, though a large field of very superior coal is 
said to have been lately discovered within the territory of our friend 
and ally the Nizam. The geological formations show that it is 
not likely to be found in any considerable quantity much to the 
north or south of this belt, which enclosed the heart of India, and 
the great lines of communication, present and prospective, between 
the Eastern and Western Presidencies. Two principal coal-fields 
within this area are now worked — that of the Nerbudda, which 
approaches within a few miles of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Eailway, and that of Eaneegunge, 120 miles from Calcutta, on 
the loopline of the East Indian Eailway. Of these the Eanee- 
gunge field has been by far the longest worked. The coal, being 
situated near the commencement of the East Indian Eailway sys- 
tem, and being very superficial, was used in the construction of 
the line, and is now employed for working it. 

Dr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, in his valuable' report on her coal resources in 1867, says 
that 8-9ths of the coal used in Bengal during the previous eight 
years was of Indian origin, and amounted to nearly 2,500,000 tons. 

The Nerbudda coal-field, on the other hand, only approaches 
the railway far beyond the coast range of the Ghauts, at a distance 
of nearly 500 miles from its commencement in Bombay, and was 
therefore not available until the construction of the railway ap- 
proached its terminus at Jubbulpore. It is, however, now beginning 
to be used on this section of the line, to the great relief of the 
locomotive expenditure. For this coal stands the company 23s. 
per ton on their line, whilst EngHsh coal, after being transported 
to Bombay, and then up the Ghauts and over 600 miles of railway, 
of course stands at a very different figure. The intrinsic value of 
this coal, as well as of that at Eaneegunge, is generally estimated 
as scarcely 2-8rds of the best English coal, i.e., its duty is barely 
2 to 8 of English. I beg to call your attention particularly to the 
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fact that this coal-field stretches south towards the Nagpore branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula line, and appears again south of 
this line near Ghandah, and that a prolongation of the Nagpore 
branch to Burwhan, the junction of the East Indian loop line, 
would save about 420 miles of distance between the capitals of the 
two Presidencies, and that such a Une would cross both the 
Western and the Eastern coal-fields,* the latter in the direction 
of its length up the Damudah Eiver. The importance of paying 
some attention to the local supplies of fuel in the extension of 
Indian railways may be gathered from the following statistics, 
taken from Mr. Dangers' tables for last year: — It appears from 
the table of expenses per train mile in 1870 (p. 32), that whilst 
the locomotive expenditure on the East Indian main Hne was 
14*96d, per mile, that on its Jubbulpore branch was 28-24d., or 
nearly double ; that of the Great Indian Peninsula at the time was 
22*88d.; and of the Madras Hne, which uses wood, 15-45d.; whilst 
that of the Camatic was only 7'20d , or scarcely one-fourth of the 
expenditure on the Jubbulpore branch. The magnitude of this 
question may be judged from the fact that the East Indian line 
used last year 185,169 tons of coals. Happily, it has within the 
last few months opened up a superior bed of coal, the Khur-hur- 
bah, near its chord Hne to Luckieserai, and by this means hopes 
somewhat to reduce its locomotive expenditure. I am informed 
by Dr. Mouat, who has lately joined our Society and our Council, 
that this field is very rich in limestone and iron as well as in 
coal.t There may be some good reason, but it is certainly not 
obvious why the East Indian Kailway should have been carrying 
its coals 600 miles to its junction with the Great Indian Peninsula 
when equaUy good coals have been known to exist on the latter 
line within 100 miles of that station. 

This question of supply of fuel to the railways is one of the 
most pressing importance to the Indian Government, on whose 
finances the burden of making up the guaranteed 6 per cent, in- 
terest is growing year by year more embarrassing. Well may Mr. 
Danvers exclaim, **It is satisfactory to find that native coal will 
soon be more extensively used ;" but whilst the Indian Govern- 
ment has shown a truly enHghtened policy in the preservation and 
the replanting of their forests, complaints are rife on all hands of 

* It has been described in the Memoirs of the Greological Survey of India by 
Mr. Hughes, from whose pen we may shortly expect a detailed account of the 
Indian coalfields. 

t Captain F. Forsyth, in his interesting Survey of the Highlands of Central 
India,1871, describes "an enormous area of this district'* as " fiSlof coal measures." 
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the difl&culties and discouragements interposed by **the system" 
to the employment of capital in the development of the mines. 

It was remarked lately at a Conference on India by a gentle- 
man of Indian experience, that *' India had seams of magnificent 
coal lying on the surface which could be excavated at a nominal 
cost, whilst coal is being sent thither from England across 10,000 
miles of sea." And if you ask the reason why so little of that 
EngHsh capital which is allured to every region under the sun is 
forthcoming to develop these boundless stores, you hear it ascribed, 
rightly or wrongly, to the dilatory and obstructive system of the 
Government, and to its traditions and procUvities tending to the 
suppression of all private enterprise. 

I read in the report of the Geological Surveyor that a fine seam 
of excellent coal may be seen in the Khasia Hills of Eastern 
Bengal, high up on the face of lofty cliffs, 4,000 feet above the 
plain, but that, though its local value would be very great, it is 
not worked because it does not pay to bring it down on men*s 
backs. Now means are perfectly well known, and would, I sup- 
pose, have been long ago applied in any other part of the world, 
for bringing it down at small expense ; but in India the Govern- 
ment has to be consulted, and probably, in this as in other cases, 
a favourable reply would require the concurrence of two or more 
departments, or of two or more governments, which can never be 
induced to see anything in the same Ught. Abundant instances of 
this obstructive system, which so much retards the progress of 
India, have been mentioned to me. They remind me of the case 
of Venice, when she enjoyed a Hke paternal government under the 
rule of Austria. Whenever the lagoon and the canals froze, ap- 
phcation used duly to be made to Vienna for leave to break the ice, 
the appHcation used to be regularly forwarded through the various 
departments which claimed to be consulted, and a favourable reply 
was invariably received about the following Midsummer, when the 
sun had already solved the difficulty. In the favourable issue of 
their appUcation the Venetians had some advantage over our 
feUow-countrymen in India. The great drawback to all Indian 
enterprise appears to be the want of roads and canals such as 
exist in all other countries under civiHsed rule, and for the want 
of which vast stores of minerals he perfectly useless. The country 
in these respects stUl wears too much the aspect of a conquered land, 
subjected to nothing more enUghtened than a paternal despotism. 

Eeverting to the last-named coal-region, that of Assam, it seems 
certain that coal abounds here of a quahty far superior to that of 
Central India, containing less ash than most EngUsh coal, say 
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from 2 per cent, to 5 per cent., against 15 to 20 per cent, in other 
Indian coal, and very little sulphur. It is also very accessible, the 
coal district being traversed throughout its whole length by the 
noble river, the Soormah, which affords uninterrupted navigation 
for 850 miles from Calcutta ; but, though under British rule, and 
though the Government is so directly interested in the matter, the 
natural highways have not been developed as they might be. Coal 
occurs also in Upper Assam, far up the Burham-pootra, beckoning 
us on to China. 

Mr. H. L. Jenkins, who has explored this country, reports that 
the principal deposits hitherto ascertained are the Terap fields, on 
the Dehing, a navigable tributary of the Burham-pootra ; that a 
horizontal stratum 9 feet thick runs along the Terap for five or six 
miles, usually about two miles distant from the river ; that this ip 
in some parts exposed on the surface, at others covered with a 
rich vegetable mould and a luxuriant vegetation, and at others, 
again, with 80 to 40 feet of clay and other deposits — ^this super- 
ficial layer being underlaid with others, but to what extent is un- 
known. It has been reported by the Geological Survey to be an 
excellent bituminous coal, equal to good English coal for steam, 
and likely to be extremely valuable for gas, owing to its richness in 
bitumen and freedom from sulphur and ash. The Bengal Go- 
vernment, five years ago, recognized the value of this field, and 
issued orders for clearing the Terap from the snags which im- 
pede navigation, but nothing has yet been done to carry out these 
instructions. 

Pursuing our course on the map still eastward, I am not aware 
of the existence of any coal worthy of mention until we reach the 
small island of Labuan, off the coast of Bomeo,*in the Eastern 
Archipelago. This our Government took possession of some years 
ago for the sake of the coal which it contains. This was for a 
time worked very inefficiently by a Joint Stock Company which 
failed during the disasters of 1866. It has now fallen into other 
hands, and under the late governorship of Mr. Pope Hennessy 
convict labour was granted for the development of the mines and 
the construction of the works necessary to bring the coal to port. 
And it is likely, nay certain, before long to become a most valu- 
able source of supply both for gas and steam purposes. It is said 
to yield 9,000 feet of gas per ton, but its great value, in an im- 
perial point of view, obviously is as a steam coal. The reports of 
our naval commanders and of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany are very favourable to it for this purpose, and you may ob- 
serve how admirably situated the island is for the supply of our 
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naval and mercantile marine in eastern waters; though but a 
mere speck on the map of the world, it appears to contain a vast 
supply of coal, which is reached at a very moderate depth. Some 
papers on this subject have been kindly lent me, and may be con- 
sulted by anyone interested at our rooms. 

The island of Formosa, north of this, supplies coal of a highly 
bituminous and fiery kind, which is obtained at its port of Kee- 
lung ; and the neighbouring islands, the Pescadores, undoubtedly 
possess it also, but unworked. I may mention that China is be- 
lieved to contain a vast area of coal in the interior, remote from 
the coast, but approached by navigable rivers. A most interest- 
ing account of this is given in the last month's (April's) Quarterly 
Eeview ; but just as in India, for want of roads and mechanical ap- 
pliances, this coal is quite neglected and seldom finds its way to 
the coast. The great maritime cities of China as well as those of 
India are dependent on England and Australia for their coal. 
Japan also possesses coal iu various parts of its great extent, but it 
is only within the last few years that its supplies of mineral fuel 
have begun to be worked or even explored. It is as yet only to bo 
procured at the single port of Nagasaki. The Bussians are open- 
ing coal mines in the island of Saghalien to the north. 

We have now made the circuit of the world, and have arrived 
opposite Vancouver's Island, One great group of Colonies, how- 
ever, remains to be noticed, which is not rich in coal,* but yet, in 
common with its sister Colonies, possesses some of this truly 
British mineral — I mean the Cape Colonies. Indications of coal 
have been met with in the mountain basin of Tulbagh, a district 
equidistant from Table Bay, Saldanha, and St. Helena Bay, only 
forty to fifty miles from each ; so that should it prove valuable, it 
is most happily placed, but as yet there has been but little tempta- 
tion to explore it, because the excellent coal of which we are so 
lavish is taken to Cape Town, as the outward cargo of ships seek- 
ing Colonial produce, at a less expense than the inland carriage 
would cost in the absence of railways. In the Eastern Townships, 
also, coal exists. It is excavated for local use in the Stormberg, 
and is also reported to have been found in the neighbourhood of 
Port Alfred, and at other places within a very moderate distance of 
the coast. 

At Natal, again, there are some indications of coal near the 
capital and port, but none worth working has been discovered in 
this locality. In the far north-east comer of the Colony, however, 
on the Tugela, about 120 miles distant from the port, a good coal- 
field has been discovered, and the district has been given the name 
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of Newcastle. In consequence of this remoteness, and of the want 
of roads or navigable rivers, it is, of course, alike useless to the 
capital and the port, and to the lines of steamers which unite it 
with us and with the rest of the world, and to the coffee and sugar 
plantations on the fertile belt of coast line ; but, happily, there 
is a near prospect of the formation of a railway to bridge the dis- 
tance. Plans for this have been approved by the local Govern- 
ment, and the hopes of Natal are high that these wiU be sanctioned 
by the Colonial Office, and that Natal may thus be enabled to sur- 
mount the difficulties of intercourse which now render the produce 
of her soil almost valueless. 

The position of this coal-field could not have been happier if 
nature had purposely intended it to be the means of linking to- 
gether in material intercourse the various detached provinces of 
the coast-line and the interior, as they wiU undoubtedly some day 
be linked in one great British Confederation. This material link 
is now being forged in Canada, and will undoubtedly before long 
be forged in South Africa. 

The foregoing account, showing the wide distribution of coal 
throughout the Queen's dominions, is suggestive of many reflec- 
tions ; but it has run to so great a length that I will content myself 
with one. The attractive metal gold is distributed in like manner 
with the useful mineral coal far more largely in countries which 
our race has occupied than in all the rest together. The influence 
exercised by the precious metal is that of spreading our bold and 
adventurous fellow-countrymen widely over the face of the world ; 
but the coal with which these lands also abound may be made the 
means of binding these scattered communities of our race again 
into one nation. The means of achieving this great end are ob- 
vious. Will the British nation tolerate politicians who would 
thwart the designs of Providence ? 

Admiral Kyder opened the discussion by a few remarks on the 
subject from a naval officer's point of view. He said he thought the 
question of the supply of coal to the navy had not been fully considered 
by Government. (Hear, hear.) It was well-known that our men-of- 
war, with the exception of the ^Devastation' and ^Thunderer,'' 
although of prodigious size, were unable to carry more than a five 
or six days' supply of fuel at full speed, and therefore the question 
of our coal supply was of the utmost importance, and would be 
especially so in the case of war. He considered the question 
should be thoroughly sifted by Parliament. There was no doubt 
that many of our Colonies were rich in bituminous coal, but the 
question was how we were to obtain a sufficient supply in time of 
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war in Colonies where coal was not produced. He would suggest 
that fortified coal depots should be established forthwith in all our 
coal-producing Colonies, as also in those that have no coal, and 
that charts with the said depots marked thereon should be put into 
hands of each naval commanding ofl&cer. To these depots there 
was one drawback, viz., that the coal stored therein, if not of 
excellent quality, was likely soon to deteriorate. This, however, 
was a matter that could be remedied by storing none other than 
the very best article the country produced. With these depots 
the navy could be well and constantly supplied with coal. He said 
he would like to see them introduced as early as possible, inas- 
much as they would greatly tend to keep the Empire on a firmer 
and surer footing. It must, of course, be understood that in the 
case of a Colony that did not produce coal the depot would have to 
be supplied and maintained from England or from the nearest coal- 
produeing country. It might be found advantageous, under the 
special circumstances of war necessities, for the Government (they 
being the owners of these great coal depots), to supply the great 
merchant-ship companies with the fuel they required in peace 
time, and thus be enabled to keep their stock constantly renewed 
and fresh. Further, and in conclusion, he considered that any 
statesman who pooh-poohed our Colonies and their coal-producing 
capacities was not the statesman who would carry us victorious 
through any war. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. MouAT, of India, said he should like to say a few words with 
regard to the obstructiveness of the Indian Government, in relation 
to private enterprise noted by Mr. Eddy. He (the speaker) was 
not prepared to say that the Indian Government had done all that 
they could or aU that they ought to do in reference to this matter ; 
but it must be remembered that India possessed many difficulties 
which did not exist in our Colonies, but which rendered the intro- 
duction of private enterprise a matter of greater difficulty there. 
It was an old country with a complicated system of land tenures 
and ancient rights that must be respected. He had lived there 
for many years, and he considered it was only right to state that 
the Government had really taken the lead in all the great enter- 
prises that had been started in that country. They had lent their 
aid to the cultivation of indigo, silk, and tea ; and with regard to 
this very question of coal, and the introduction of steam communi- 
cation, telegraphs, railways, and the new postal system, the Indian 
Government had absolutely been the pioneer. They had taken the 
lead, and so far from putting any difficulties in the way of the 
success of those undertakings, he knew from his own personal ex- 
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perience that they had afforded the enterprising originators every 
possible facihty for carrying out their plans. Still, he was prepared 
to say a great deal more could be done, but that great deal depends 
in future on the individual members of the Government. Whatever 
might be said against the Government collectively in the past, he 
thought no blame whatever could be attached to the late Lord Mayo. 
That distinguished statesman was ever alive to the weKare of the 
country over which he ruled. (Hear, hear.) About two years 
ago he (the speaker) told Lord Mayo that very large deposits of 
coal and iron existed together in various parts of Lidia, and to 
substantiate his argument, he showed him specimens of the same. 
Lord Mayo, as soon as he was convinced of the richness of the 
country in this direction, immediately sent a duly qualified gentle- 
man (Mr. Donaldson) to investigate the matter. Mr. Donaldson 
did so, and thoroughly, and his report, although it had never been 
pubHshed, contained a very large amount of useful information 
relative to the coal and iron resources of the Hazareebagh district 
of Lidia. Li his report he estimated one coal-field to extend over 
an area of 500 square miles, and the iron about the same, with an 
abundance of limestone. He (the speaker) believed that although 
the geologists of Lidia had taken a rather unfavourable view both 
of the nature and value of the coal found there, he himself was of 
opinion that the productiveness of the country in this direction 
had been under-estimated. The coal in Upper Assam and Cherra 
he knew to be of very good quality ; in fact, it was quite equal to 
that of any EngHsh colliery. The great difficulty at present was 
the cost of bringing down the latter from the hills on the backs of 
human beings ; but this would doubtless be remedied by the wire 
tramways now being introduced into Lidia. He made these few 
remarks for the purpose of pointing out that the Government of 
Lidia was not quite so much to blame as was generally supposed ; 
and he ventured to say, in conclusion, that the coal question in 
India was one of quite as great interest to the Empire of Lidia 
herself as to any other country wishing to import her products. 
The Government of that country was now engaged upon a costly 
system of State railways, and importing at great cost large stores 
of materials of construction, which they could manufacture on the 
spot at much less expense. Some of the iron ores of Lidia were 
equal in value and yield to the best samples of any other country. 
It would be a measure of policy as well as of economy to produce 
them on the spot, instead of carrying them thousands of miles as 
was now done. 
Professor Eamsay wished to say, with reference to the English 
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Museum of Economic Geology mentioned by Mr. Eddy in his 
paper, that the museum was established purely for the exhibition 
of English products. It would be impossible to think of exhibit- 
ing the various minerals found in our Colonies in so small a place. 
In treating of this subject of coal he would like to speak of it in 
more general terms than had been attempted by any previous 
speaker. Intelligence was frequently received in England of new 
coal discoveries in various parts of the Empire, and it was most 
desirable that those fields should be worked, especially on the sea- 
boards. Tut why, he asked, were they not worked ? Why were 
«ome of our prolific coal-fields still lying dormant ? Simply be- 
cause the population in those regions was not redundant, or if 
there were a large number of people there, it was because they 
could spend their time more profitably and in a much more 
plefl.sant manner above ground. Would any man spend his time 
grubbing in coal mines if he could make more money above 
ground ? He had no hesitation in saying that he would not. If 
Governments or enterprising companies were willing to pay ex- 
orbitant wages to induce men to work imderground for the pur- 
pose of getting coal, then the resources of the country in which 
the coal was found would undoubtedly be largely developed ; but 
neither in the eastern coasts of America nor in the Far West to- 
wards the Rocky Mountains, and other desolate countries, where 
there were none but a few Indians, and where the cost of living 
was so prodigiously high, could men be got to work and grub for 
the benefit of the whole human race unless it was for the purpose 
of making a fortune— large or small — according to the times. 
Until those countries were densely populated, he ventured to say 
that no very large quantity of coal could be got therefrom at a 
cheaper rate than we could already obtain it in Great Britain. As 
long as we had surplus quantities of coal, that coal would continue 
to be exported with advantage ; and he did not think it was pos- 
sible for Government to levy a duty on it without materially 
damaging our export trade. Further, as the commercial pro- 
sperity of this country was to a great extent governed by com- 
mercial men through their representatives, he could not conceive 
that there could be any more difficult task for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to do than to propose that a heavy export duty — or even a 
reasonable export duty — should be levied on coals exported from 
this country. An export duty would also diminish the commercial 
relations which now exist between Great Britain and her Colonies. 
On these grounds he thought the proposals made in the first part 
of Mr. Eddy's paper could not be carried out. 
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Mr. Halibubton, Secretary of the Nova Scotian Coal Owners' 
Association, differed from Mr. Bamsay*s view that the demand for 
Colonial coal depended upon a dense population. The markets for 
Nova Scotian coal were not at home, but along the Atlantic sea- 
board of the United States of America, and in the other provinces 
of the Dominion. As soon as the American duty of 1*25 dols. is 
reduced, it will practically give Nova Scotian coal a monopoly of the 
markets of the Eastern States. Even EngHsh coal is not likely 
to be able to compete with it, for the Grand Trunk Eailway report 
of the 27th April last recommended the use of Nova Scotian coal 
as being a cheaper fuel than English coal. He had hstened with 
great attention to the remarks made by the previous speakers with 
regard to the supply of steam coal to the navy, and there was a 
point in reference to this matter that he would like to bring under 
the notice of the meeting. At the present time we were paying a 
very high price for Welsh coals for use in our men-of-war abroad. 
In fact, the price was so exorbitant that when we bought the coals 
we were almost unable to burn them. Now he would like to know 
why we required these expensive Welsh coals to be sent to our iron- 
clads in foreign ports ? He had heard that it was because the 
Welsh coal gave no smoke. This might be important in time of 
war, but was a minor consideration in time of peace. However 
this might be, he thought it was a very unwise pohcy for us to use 
coals at the rate of 80s. per ton, at Halifax and other places, where 
we might obtain coal, which certainly did give a little black smoke, 
at the rate of 9«. per ton. 

The Chahiman, in reference to the remarks of the last speaker, 
said he would like to ask Admiral Ryder whether it was not a fact 
that if a different quality of coal was used, the furnaces of the vessel 
had to be altered in construction? 

Admiral Ryder said they would. To bum ** Baxter's Mixture " 
the fire-bars had been shortened and a draft let in at the bridge. 
This mixture had been supphed to two troop-ships for a special 
experimental voyage to the East Indies via the Suez Canal. A 
report had been made of the trial, and it was found that the mixture 
was inferior to Welsh coal in two respects. The greater quantity of 
smoke it frequently caused was one objection, and the increased 
room required for its storage was another and its principal drawback. 
It had been estimated that the Welsh coal was from 12 to 20 per 
cent, better than the ** mixture." For his own part, he would like 
to see our ironclads so fitted as to be able to burn any kind of coal 
— and especially Colonial coal — as in time of war this would be of 
great and paramount advantage. 
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Captain Duncan, R.A., observed that Mr. Eddy, in writing his 
paper, had evidently been alive to the importance of maintaining 
our Colonial Empire intact. He had, in fact, been thinking as 
much of the future as of the present condition of our Colonies, and 
had estimated the value of their resources when they should come 
to be better populated. The speaker in his remarks referred briefly 
to his recent travels in America, described the prosperity of Canada, 
and showed how the legislation of the United States, which put 
heavy duties on Nova Scotian coal, had injured their own State 
of Maine, which, having no coal of its own, was obliged now to see 
its mills actually standing still for want of it, and its population 
decreasing day by day. 

Mr. EccLES, in reference to a remark made by a previous speaker 
that the Admiralty had not taken the opportunity of finding out 
our various coal-producing 'countries, ^stated that when in New 
Zealand, about three years ago, a letter came from the Admiralty 
asking for information relative to this very subject. That letter 
was received by the Colonial Government, and the Admiralty were 
supplied — ^through Dr. Hector, F.R.S., Director- General of Geolo- 
gical Surveys, &c., of New Zealand — ^with every possible informa- 
tion. He thought it was only right to mention this fact as an 
instance of the interest taken in this matter by Her Majesty's Ad- 
miralty Commissioners. As regards the subject of coal itself, Mr. 
Eddy had treated of it so largely, and had dilated upon it with so 
much skill, that even if he (the speaker) were to try he could not 
add to the valuable paper, so far as New Zealand was concerned. 

Mr. Fbeeland observed that a great deal had been said about 
the comparative advantages of Welsh coal over the composition 
known as " Baxter's Mixture." He would like to ask whether the 
consumption of smoke was not a question of careful firing,'and also 
whether the loss of power which ensued from the consumption of 
the smoke was not in many cases the excuse made by the stoker 
for heaping on greater quantities of coal ? 

Admiral Ryder, in reply, said that there could be no question as 
to the superiority of Welsh coal over ** Baxter's Mixture." Even 
if the same care be taken with both coals, the former was from 12 
to 20 per cent, better to use than the latter, and in the end was far 
more economical. With reference to Mr. Eccles' remark, he (the 
speaker) did not say that the Admiralty had not taken the trouble 
to find out where coal existed, but that he saw no traces of depots 
being formed in those parts of the world where coal was not to be 
found in abundance, and he considered the Admiralty should take 
steps for the purpose of establishing the same. 
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Mr. Daintbee (Agent-General for Queensland) alluded to the vast 
resources of coal in that Colony, and the great importance of its geo- 
graphical position for mercantile and naval purposes. He stated that 
numerous coal-seams existed on the Condamine, Brisbane, and 
Mary rivers, and elsewhere in Queensland. The coal on the Mary 
was found underlying the marine cretaceous beds ; and, as these 
cretaceous beds were to be found in the interior, to the west of the 
dividing range, the probabiUty was that large quantities of coal 
might be looked for even under the great western plains of the Colony. 
He considered, with others, that it was most desirable for the welfare 
of the whole Empire, that the products of our Colonies should be well 
represented in Great Britain. This year the Queensland annexe at 
the Exhibition would bring prominently before Europeans the vast 
resources of that Colony ; and if the thing was taken in hand by the 
other Austrahan Colonies, he had no hesitation in saying that it 
would be one of the most efficient means of strengthening those ties 
of unity which exist between the Colonies and the mother country. 
Indeed, Great Britain would then see the absolute necessity of 
making the combination Imperial. (Hear, hear.) He had had the 
advantage of knocking about for twenty years on the eastern sea- 
board of AustraHa, and he could assert that the mineral resources 
of that vast extent of country were perfectly inexhaustible. 

Mr. Bamaoe said there was no doubt the paper conclusively and 
properly showed that the largest deposits of coal were to be found 
in England and her Colonies. In crossing the Atlantic, we first 
came to the coal-fields of Nova Scotia, and he was firmly convinced 
from the reports of Professor Dawson and others, that we had such 
a supply of coal in Nova Scotia as would give us the rule of the 
western side of the Atlantic. Holding the eastern and the western 
sides, then, we might consider the Atlantic safe. Going into the 
interior, we next come to the coal-fields in the Bocky Mountains. 
These were, however, but httle explored as yet. Crossing the 
mountains again, we arrived at Vancouver Island. Here, too, we 
had coal-fields of the richest quality. Surely these fields were 
worth having ; and if they were, it was one great thing in favour 
of maintaining the Empire intact. He had recently been told that 
the coal of Nova Scotia was found to be so advantageous for ship- 
ping abroad, that a line of steam coUiers was in progress of being 
built for the purpose of conveying it to Great Britain, and other 
markets. 

Mr. C. W. Eddy made a few remarks in reply. He contended 
that when we parted with our capital in the shape of coal, it 
ought to contribute to the reduction of the National Debt. About 
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fifteen million tons 6f coal was likely to be exported this year to 
various foreign ports, and that without paying one farthing duty 
to the Exchequer. Now, he considered this was very impolitic : 
it raised the price of coal here, while it diminished it to our 
rivals. Professor Ramsay had said truly enough that it would 
not be easy to get an export duty on coal established, but was 
anything that was worth achieving easy of achievement? He 
knew of nothing. He was glad to find that the Agent-General 
for Queensland agreed with him as to the importance of establish- 
ing some sort of place here where the products of each particular 
Colohy might be exhibited, and he hoped that the present mag- 
nificent display of the products of Queensland would form the 
nucleus of a great national museum for the whole Empire. 

The Ohaibman said, before proposing a vote of thanks to Mr 
Eddy for his very able and instructive paper, he would just make 
one remark with reference to the proposed Museum. It had 
struck him, as Mr. Eddy was replying, that the Colonial Institute 
might serve its own purpose and derive advantages by assisting 
in the arrangements for promoting such a Museum. At the pre- 
sent time the Institute was very ill-ac*commodated in the way of 
rooms, and it was owing to the hospitahty of the Society of Arts 
that they were enabled to meet there that evening. He thought 
it would be desirable to look out for a locality and find useful and 
comfortable accommodation of their own ; but if any Colony 
intended to establish such a Museum as that proposed, they might 
have apartments therein for the purpose of carrying on their 
business. This was merely a suggestion, but it was one well worth 
considering. He thought the paper of the evening had been suf- 
ficiently discussed, and the remarks which had been made explained 
each other most satisfactorily. He considered they could not do 
better than to pass a hearty vote of thanks to their Honorary Secre- 
tary for his very interesting paper. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by the President and duly seconded, 
was carried. A similar comphment was also voted to the Society 
of Arts for the use of their room. 
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An Extraordinary General Meeting was held in the Theatre of 
the Society of Arts on the 25th June, 1872, Mr. Humphby W. 
Fbeeland (in the unavoidable absence of the President) occupying 
the Chair, when the following address was delivered {extempore) by 
Mr. B. Gbant Haliburton, of Nova Scotia : — 



ON THE INFLUENCE OP AMEEICAN LEGISLATION ON 

THE DECLINE OF THE UNITED STATES AS A 

MAEITIME POWEE. 

There is a grave question now pending between two of the fore- 
most nations of civilisation, and between kindred races, which maj- 
be got rid of by technical objections or diplomatic skill, but which 
must for many years remain a source of heartburning and mis- 
understanding. The " Indirect Claims " are regarded by many of 
us as an unconscionable demand, that says more for American 
ingenuity than for the honour of that nation. Very recently one 
of our Commissioners implied that the love of ** the almighty 
dollar," a term which he considerately invested in a Greek phrase, 
was at the bottom of the difficulty. Never was a charge more 
inopportime or uncalled for. In the United States, among private 
persons, wealth may to some extent have taken the rank that is 
here assigned to the accident of birth ; but there is no nation more 
reckless of pecuniary considerations than the American people, 
where their national honour or their amour propre is at stake. 

As matters now stand, even if the indirect claims are excluded 
from the consideration of the Commission, they are sure to indi- 
rectly influence the decision of the Commissioners in favour of the 
reception of anything approaching a direct claim. The ingenuity 
of American diplomacy was never more apparent than on their 
insisting that if the ** indirect claims " must be excluded, the Com- 
missioners must incur the responsibihty of excluding them. Having 
been forced apparently to give an adverse decision against claims 
to an enormous amount that were set up by the American Govern- 
ment, the Commissioners will have to show a generous spirit in 
deahng with the direct claims, which are hkely taoome before them 
ere long. The ** indirect claims " will never be fully discussed ; and 
it is, therefore, desirable to show that in reaUty American commerce 
has been swept from the seas by the depredations, not of rebel 
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cruisers, but of American statesmen, and that if the rebel flag bad 
never been seen upon the Atlantic, American shipping must have 
nevertheless inevitably suffered a decline. 

It would, however, be a grave error to suppose that the Americans 
do not deeply and sincerely resent the ruin which has befallen their 
foreign trade, and which they firmly believe has been brought about 
by ourselves. A year ago an opportunity was afforded me of 
ascertaining how moderate thinking men of the United States 
regard this matter. A preliminary International Convention of 
all the principal Boards of Trade in North America was held at 
Boston in June, 1871, which had been organised by the Secretary 
of the National Board of the United States and by myseK as a lever 
to influence legislation in favour of free trade. It was evident that 
a very sincere and a very deep feeling of indignation had been 
excited, even among the most moderate men, by the firm conviction 
that we had, by our culpable, if not criminal, negligence, allowed 
rebel cruisers to escape from our ports and to sweep American 
commerce from the ocean. It therefore became a matter of the 
utmost importance to point out to them that the disastrous decline 
of the commercial marine of the United States had been caused, 
not by rebel cruisers, but by the depredations of American states- 
men on American commerce. This view had never been brought 
so prominently before them before ; and the arguments in support 
of it, made in a friendly and candid spirit, were most favourably 
received by the large assemblage of the commercial men of the 
United States, from Maine to San Francisco, there met together. 

Subsequently, these arguments were embodied in a letter which 
was published in the Boston Post, and was not only endorsed by a 
leader in that paper, but also by a notice of it from the Secretary 
of the National Board of the United States. The views, therefore, 
that will now be advanced are not suggested by any desire to meet 
the grave emergency that has arisen, but are those that have 
invited and* have passed through the ordeal of commercial criticism 
in the United States. 

That the decline of American commerce and shipping has been 
most striking and disastrous no one can doubt. On this point I 
cannot do better than quote the words of an eminent American 
statesman, the Hon. David E. Wells, late Special Commissioner of 
Revenue of the United States, which occur in a very able paper on 
" The Great Financial and Commercial Experiences of the United 
Slates," in the publications of the Cobden Club, 1871 : — 

" The most terrible blow which the events of the last ten years 
in the United States have inflicted upon any interest have fallen 

o2 
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upon the basiness of Bhipbuilding and the American Commercial 
Marine — ^both foreign and domestic. In proof of this, the following 
comparison of the official returns for the years 1860 and 1870 is 
submitted, attention being at the same time called to the circum- 
stance that during the period under consideration the population 
of the United States had increased at least 28 per cent. 
** Total registered and licensed tonnage : — 

1860-61 .... 6,689,818 
1869-70 .... 4,246,607 
" Tonnage employed in the coasting trade, which by law is pro- 
tected from all foreign competition : — 

1860-61 .... 2,667,292 
1869-70 .... 2,696,826 

** Tonnage employed in the cod fishery : — 

1860-61 .... 127,810 

1869-70 .... 82,612 

*^Anditis, furthermore, a matter of not a little significance that 
while for the calendar year 1869 about 78 per cent, of all that 
came in and went out of the country was carried in foreign vessels 
or vehicles, for the calendar year 1870 the proportion thus carried 
had increased to over 79 per cent. In all history it would be 
difficult to find a record where any nation has experienced in so 
short a time commercial changes of the magnitude indicated, and 
yet continued to exist With any degree of natural strength and 
prosperity." 

Mr. Wells very properly regards " the highly protective policy 
which characterised the fiscal legislation of the United States since 
1860," and the irredeemable and fluctuating paper currency of the 
United States, as the true cause of <* the flag of its commercial 
marine having been almost swept from the ocean ; the power to 
sell in foreign markets the products of its manufacturing i^dustries 
has been greatly diminished, while the importation of the products 
of foreign competitive industries has been continually and most 
remarkably augmented." 

Mr. Low, in his evidence before the " Select Committee to in- 
quire into the causes of the decline of American shipping," says 
very truly, " the foe to our commercial development is in cabinets, 
and not in hostile cruisers ; money instead of guns is the instru- 
ment employed u) secure supremacy on the ocean ; and in these 
modern days victory is won undei? the banner of peace. When our 
legislators cease to be mere politicians, and learn to be states- 
men, they will heed the voices that come up from the sea." 

The Committee, in their voluminous report, say "it is difficult 
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to realise that onr country, which in a little more than half a 
century, ending in 1860, had reached the very foremost rank of 
maritime nations, has in less than a decade lost half its merchant 
shipping and all its maritime prestige, and that we now stand 
debating whether we shall yield without a struggle all, and become 
the mere commercial dependency of the nation for whose advan- 
tage we have been thus spoiled and reduced. From 1861 to 1866 
our tonnage engaged in foreign trade decreased from 2,642,628 
tons to 1,492,926 tons, a loss of 1,149,902 tons, or more than 48 per 
cent., while Great Britain in the same time gained 986,715 tons ; 
or more than 30 per cent." 

** Our exports have doubled since 1868, while the percentage 
carried on American vessels has fallen from 67 per cent, to 84 
per cent." The Committee also point out the fact that nearly 70 
per cent, of the imports into New York are in foreign vessels. 

In dealing with the ** causes of decline," the Committee refer to 
one or two points that may be of service to us in considering this 
question. ** It has been urged that this depression of our naviga- 
tion interests is the result of general causes, such as an over-pro- 
duction of tonnage and a depression in the business of the world, 
but such causes would be temporary in their operation. The 
period of prosperity would, as it always has, speedily follow that 
of depression. The facts stated show a decline running through 
a decade, a period too long to be affected by a mere depression 
of business or any over-production of tonnage. 

" Moreover, the decline has been wholly in the shipping pf the 
United States. While that of other nations has been depressed 
from the causes alluded to, there has not only been no absolute 
decline, but as has been shown, a constant increase in tonnage 
and in the efficiency of their vessels." ' 

I am perfectly willing to adopt this view, and shall test the con- 
clusions of the Committee by the statistics given by them in their 
report. If the decline of American commerce was caused by 
hostile cruisers, and by the transfer of American vessels to British 
owners or registers, it is clear that as the ** Alabama " was destroyed 
in June, 1864, this decline must have taken place in the years 
1868 and 1864, and that as this was a temporary cause of decline, 
from that date an increase in American shipping must have fol- 
lowed the. large demand for American ships, to replace those that 
had disappeared from their marine. I shall show by the figures 
given by the Committee that the decline in American shipping 
continued after every rebel cruiser had disappeared from the ocean. 
We musti therefore, look to some other causes for what, in the 
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words of the Committee, is called " a decline running through a 
decade, a period too long to be affected by a mere depression of 
business," and, we may add, too continuous to have been caused 
by the temporary ravages of rebel cruisers." 

** According to the best available data, 919,466 tons of American 
shipping disappeared from our lists during the rebellion. Of this 
amount 110,163 tons were destroyed by Anglo-Confederate pirates, 
while 806,808 tons were either sold to foreigners or passed nomi- 
nally into their hands and obtained the protection of their flags. 
Here was an actual loss to the private owners of less than 5 per 
cent., and a loss to the nation of about 87 per cent, of the total 
American tonnage engaged in the foreign carrying trada'* But 
it has been already stated by the Committee that the decrease from 
1860 to 1866 was 1,149,002 tons, and, as I shall show, the decrease 
subsequently continued, and is still continuing. Let us, then, turn 
to the tables given by the Committee, and let us see whether this 
diminution of over 1,000,000 tons took place in 1868 and 1864. 

The following is a statement exhibiting the amount of registered 
tonnage of the United States, steam and sail, employed in naviga- 
tion annually from 1860 to 1869, and its annual increase and de- 
crease of each class ; also of tonnage built : — 



Year ending 
June 30. 




Annnallnoreaae 


Annnallnorease 




Total Tonnage. 


or Decrease of 


or Deorease of 


Tonnage Built. 






SaQ Tonnage.* 


Steam Tonnage.^ 




1860 


2,546,237 


•%287 


•4,648 


212,892-46 


1861 


2,642,648 


•91,079 


•5,312 


233,194-35 


1862 


2,291,261 


t362,7e7 


•11,890 


175,075-84 


1863 


2,026,114 


t284,354 


•19,217 


310,884-34 


1864 


1,581,895 


t4l7,523 


t26,696 


514,740-64 


1865 


1,602,583 


•29,199 


t8,511 


383,805-60 


1866 


1,492,926 


t209,938 


•100,281 


336,146-56 


1867 


1,568,032 


•75,280 


tl74 


303,528-66 


1868 


1,565,732 


t26,124 


•23,824 


285.304-73 


1869 


1,566,421 


•42,825 


t8,687 


275,230-05 



Inorease marked by •, and deorease by f. 

This table is a very suggestive one, and we shall find it hard to 
reconcile with it the assertion that the decline of American com- 
merce in the last decade of over 1,149,902 tons must be attributed 
to the ravages of cruisers in 1868 and 1864. 

It will be noticed that the decline in 1862 was greater than that 
in 1868, more nearly approaching that of 1864 ; and that American 
tonnage has decreased since 1865. It will also be observed that 
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shipboilding has steadily decreased since 1865 from 514,740*64 
tons to 275,280-05 tons in 1869. 

This remarkable decline of American shipping and shipbuilding 
after the destruction of tj^ rebel cruisers is best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing table, giving a comparison of American and foreign tonnage 
entered at ports of the United States from foreign countries : — 





Excess of American 


Excess of Foreign over 




over Foreign Tonnage. 


American Tonnage. 


I860 


3,567,374 




1861 


2,806,363 


— 


1862 


2,872,407 


— 


1863 


1,974,326 


— 


1864 


— 


404,785 


1865 


— 


273,306 


1866 


— 


1,038,364 


1867 


— 


863,621 


1868 


— 


944,915 


1869 


"-~ 


1,945,026 



It is impossible to assign all the striking features of this com- 
parison to the effects of the rebel cruisers. In 1865, American and 
foreign tonnage, it |wiU be seen, were very nearly equal, but since 
that year foreign tonnage increased until, in 1869, it was nearly 
two millions of tons in excess of American. 

In case ingenuity may suggest some connection between this 
very remote cause and this most disastrous state of things, I may 
give some figures which are not liable to be connected with rebel 
cruisers. The coasting trade of the United States is carefully pre- 
served for the benefit of American shipowners, and is therefore 
alike safe from cruisers and from competition. Yet what do we 
find ? That the same decline observable in the foreign trade is 
equally palpable in the coasting trade of the United States, and 
that there has been a steady and uniform decrease since 1865. 

Estimated value of American coastwise and inland carrying 
trade — ^the estimated specie value of gross yearly earnings being 
88^ per cent, of value : — 



1860 . 


. $38,370,957 


1865 . 


' . $52,412,970 


1861 . 


. 39,594,861 


1866 . 


. 42,267,780 


1862 . 


. 42,313,710 


1867 . 


. 41,046,810 


1863 . 


. 46,499,605 


1868 . 


. 41,790,390 


1864 . 


. 5], 067,590 


1869 . 


. 38,673,285 



It will be noticed that the gross earnings steadily increased from 
over $88,000,000 in 1860 to over $52,000,000 in 1865, ftom which 
date there has been a steady decline until bx 1869 the figures stand 
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again at over ;^d8,000,000. It is probable that since 1868 the 
Pacij&c Kailway may have diverted a portion of the carrying trade, 
but it could not possibly have caused so great a decline, and one, 
too, which began to show itself before the construction of that 
line. 

From 1866 to 1869 the exports and imports in American vessels 
decreased from ^325,711,861 to $289,960,272, and the foreign 
commerce of the country decreased during the same years from 
81,010,938,552 to ^876,442,284. 

Mr. Secretary Boutwell's report for 1871 shows that the decline 
is still progressing. " Returns for the fiscal year 1870-71 show 
that the ocean commerce of the United States is rapidly passing 
into the hands of foreign merchants and shipbuilders. In the 
year 1860 nearly 71 per cent, of the foreign commerce of the 
United States was in American ships ; in 1864 it had /alien to 46 
per cent. ; in 1868 to 44 per cent. ; and in 1871' it is reported at 
less than 88 per cent." — i.e. that in the last three years there has 
been a far greater decline than in the four years after the de- 
struction of the ** Alabama.'' 

It was a great convenience to them to have a scapegoat, especi- 
ally when a rich nation is to be held responsible for the blunders 
and the sins of American statesmen. Mr. Boutwell, therefore, very 
naturally, in trying to explain this singular decline of American 
shipping, gives the " Alabama " a prominent place. 

'' The loss of the shipping of the United States is due chiefly to . 
two causes ; first, the destruction of American vessels by rebel 
cruisers during the war ; and secondly, the substitution of iron 
steamships for the transportation of freight and passengers upon 
the ocean in place of sailing vessels and steamships built of 
wood." 

The best answer to the latter solution for the difficulty is the 
fact that Canadian shipping has not only held its own, but has 
even increased, although iton shipbuilding has not yet been intro- 
duced into the Dominion ; and as to the Alabam>a, it is clear that 
even if she and her sister cruisers had never left port, American 
commerce must have declined. This disastrous change may have 
been slightly accelerated by these cruisers, but it was inevitable. 
American shipowners sold their ships because they could not afford 
to sail them. American commerce has been driven from the ocean 
by the evil genius of protection, that has pressed like a nightmare 
upon American industry, and rendered competition with foreign 
nations a hopeless task. 

Tt wonld almost seem as if ^pn^e deadly foe to the Bepablio had 
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inspired her councils, and had left no device untried by which the 
nation might be deprived of its proud position as a maritime and 
commercial power. I shall endeavour to sketch the effectual 
course which seems to have been suggested. 

In 1860 the United States occupied a most enviable position. 
Emigration was in every decade adding nearly twenty-five per cent, 
to their population. Their foreign trade was rivalling that of 
England. They had, in a large variety of articles, almost a mono- 
poly of the West Indian and of some South American markets. A 
Reciprocity Treaty threw open a country larger than the United 
States, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to American 
manufactures and products, while American enterprise drew the 
raw products of that vast country across the frontier, and exported 
them to foreign ports in American shipping. Practically they 
were the commercial owners of nearly the whole North American 
Continent. Want of enterprise left the Canadian at the mercy of 
his more energetic neighbour. The low rate of wages in the United 
States enabled them to manufacture for the continent. Boots, 
wo6denware, farming implements, castings — almost everything 
needed by the Canadian, were sent to him in ships or on railways 
that brought back raw materials that only needed to be sent abroad 
to realise a large profit. The manufacturer of the Eastern States 
got cheap coal from Nova Scotia and from Britain, and not only 
had the benefit of cheap fuel, but also of low rates of freight for 
the export of the productions of his industry. English manufac- 
turers and shippers utilise the export of coal, salt, pottery, and 
other bulky articles, and thereby save the outward freight. The 
United States enjoyed the very same privilege, except that with 
them their return^ cargoes were inward instead of outward. When 
we remember that in one year the shipping interests of England 
realised six millions on the export of coal by way of freights, and 
that the coal-owners only reaUsed four millions, we can understand 
the benefit, in point of return freights alone, that the importation 
of coal, gypsum, salt, pottery, &c., brought to American shipping 
and to American merchants. 

Every one of these advantages Ivas most blindly and deliberately 
sacrificed. A great war broke out, which was in itself a sore 
strain upon the United States, and endangered its future as a 
maritime and commercial Power. The utmost caution was needed 
to lighten the burden of war-taxes as much as possible, and to 
make them press lightly on American industry. 

Instead of this wise course the very opposite was adopted. To 
make the taxation as heavy as possible it was necessary to pay 
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off the huge debt without delay, although delay was sure to 
greatly increase the population and wealth of the Eepublic, and 
its consequent ability to pay. But even this was not enough ; 
the people must also bear not only the war debt, bat also the- 
grievous burden of building up rich monopolies. The tariff was 
not a revenue, but a protective one. Prohibitive duties were put 
on that excluded many articles needed by the labourer and artisan, 
and cut off a source of revenue, while the price was enormously 
enhanced to the consumer. What the consumer lost in one way 
he equally lost in another. The revenue that was indirectly 
diverted into the pockets of monopolists had to be made up in 
some way, and fresh taxes and duties were needed to supply the 



Agricultural produce and coal were almost excluded, and every 
consumer and manufacturer felt the consequence in the increased 
cost of fuel and wages. The United States had become the factors 
of British America, and Colonists were content to let Americans 
reap the harvests while they themselves had all the toil. In 1868 
$80,000,000 worth of products, which the Canadians could have 
more cheaply shipped abroad in their own ships, was carried over 
American railways, and sent abroad in American ships. The 
wonderful discovery has recently been made that there was a 
balance of trade of $80,000,000 against the United States under the 
Reciprocity Treaty, because while we imported only from them 
what we consumed, they not only imported articles for con- 
sumption, but also in addition an enormous amount of our raw 
materials, in order to export them abroad. In fact, this thirty 
milHons of 'our raw material — i,e.f of our capital on which we were 
stupidly allowing them to trade — we are told^ was a balance of 
trade against them 1 

The fact that this absurdity has been within the past six months 
urged in the United States against any renewal of reciprocity 
proves how little the Americans understand the suicidal policy 
which they have adopted. 

The American shipowner and manufacturer soon learned it to 
their cost. The American shipper found that a barrier of not less 
25 per cent, was put up to cut off his supplies of timber, agri- 
cultural produce, &c., which he had been used to carry to foreign 
ports. The manufacturer, oppressed by direct and indirect taxes 
and by enormously enhanced wages, found it hard enough to 
manufacture, except at a loss ; but freights were also en- 
hanced. If he sent his manufactures to Canadian or Engh/sh 
ports there was no back freight. Coal was almost excluded bjy a 
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prohibitory tariff, and salt, " the blood of the poor," wbs kept out 
by an increase of 150 per cent, in the burdens upon it, ito order 
that a few hundred workmen might find employment, and that a 
score or two of capitalists might become millionaires. 

In the meantime labour of all kinds was heavily burdened by all 
sorts of direct and indirect taxes. Bents rose to an inordinate 
price. Agricultural produce became almost a luxury. Fuel was 
a dearly bought comfort, and the very matches with which the 
labourer kindled his fire, were compelled to contribute to the treasury 
of the State and to the coffers of capitalists. As a matter of 
course building ships became a profitless task. Universal pro- 
tection took out of one pocket as much, an4 even more, than it put 
into the other. To encousage shipbuilding was a first duty to the 
State. . Admired Porter says that a few efficient ships would have 
stopped blockade-running ; but the State could not protect its 
commerce, and unhappy shipowners, who sold unprofitable ships, 
which were at the mercy of one or two privateers, were de- 
nounced as unpatriotic and traitors, and were prevented from re- 
storing to an American register the ships which they had been 
forced by a high tariff and a useless navy to place under the pro- 
tection of a foreign flag. Shipbuilding must be encouraged, but so 
must timber merchants, owners of copper mines, Pennsylvanian 
coal-owners, and a swarm of vampyres that had fastened on the 
Republic, and were sucking out the feeble tide of life that survived 
in American enterprise. While monopoUsts have, thrived, the 
labour of the country has starved on high wages, like Midas in the 
midst of his gold. 

<< We cannot hope," said an eminent shipbuilder, in his evidence 
before the Committee on the decline of the American shipping, 
" for a reduction in the price of labour, as we find it more difficult 
for our workmen to support themselves and their families on the 
present rate of wages with the greatly enhanced cost of everything 
consumed by them, than it was when their wages ruled at the 
lowest ; and until the cost of living is greatly reduced, we cannot 
hope that the wages of the mechanic and labouring man will rule 
much below. what they are at present ; in fact, it cannot be with- 
out being oppressive upon them. 

As the Americans are unable to build ships except at a loss, 
they are imitating the dog in the manger. They cannot build 
ships themselves, and they will not let any other nation build for 
them ; in the meantime they are jealously protecting their empty 
ship-yards. 

But not satisfied .with this absurdity, and not content with 
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having enhanced the cost of production, they have made the car- 
riage and transit of goods, as far as they can, a monopoly. It is 
needless to say that the two great desiderata in snccessM com- 
petition in manufactures, &c., are, first, cheap cost of production, 
and next, cheap transport to market. Many thousands of tons 
that go to California hy the Pacific Bailway pass over some 
hundreds of miles of Canadian railways. The idea of taxing these 
goods to prevent the encouragement of Canadian lines would be 
too absurd to be thought of. Yet transit by water is a monopoly ; 
and though Colonial ships could carry American produce more 
cheaply than Iheir rivals, they are prohibited from doing so. 
American commerce must pay tribute to protection. The policy 
is as useless as it is unwise, for even the coasting trade, protected 
as it is, is steadily declining. 

In the meantime other nations have been reaping the fruits, 
while the people of the United States have had only the husks left 
to them. Once the American manufacturer supplied British 
America and the West Indies with manufactures in wood, leather, 
iron, &c. The tide has turned at last. Manufacturers have 
sought refuge across the frontier. Canadians are supplying Ame- 
ricans with clothing, whisky, furniture, &c., and have become suc- 
cessful competitors in the foreign markets of the United States. 

How American statesmen got rid of " that balance of trade " of 
thirty millions of dollars, was discussed a year ago by myself in 
the letter to which I have already referred. 

Lest it may be supposed that I am speaking strongly of the 
policy of the Americans because I am addressing an English 
audience, I had better quote the criticisms on the protective tariff 
of the United States made a year ago by myself in the Boston Post, 
and very cordially endorsed by that paper : — 

«* Those who attended the meeting of the Council of the National 
Board, or who were present at the dinner given by the Boston 
Board, had an opportunity of knowing the views of our people at 
the present juncture. But there are many who were not there, 
whom I beg leave to address through the columns of your paper. 
I shall confine my remarks io the subject of the Eeciprocity Treaty, 
the repeal of which we regard as an unjustice not to our country, 
but to your own. We had been reduced to a state of commeroial 
serfdom, tut we were willing to serve you. We had made a treaty 
like that of the Gibeonites ; and had it continued we should none 
of us have been free from being * hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ' to the Eepublic. We toiled in the forests, the fields and ' 
seas of the Dominion, and gleaned a meagre profit on our labour. 
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American enterprise, that shamed us, reaped a rich harvest, and 
shipped abroad our products to foreign ports ; building up your 
trade, and employing your railways, merchants, and shipping. 
All this has been changed. You have turned us from your door, 
and forced us to rely on ourselves, and to send our products 
abroad in our own ships, instead of in those of the Eepublic. We 
have profited by the lesson, and have been forced into the position 
of competitors and rivals, and you are everywhere met in foreign 
ports by those colonial products of which you once had the mono- 
poly. Commercial pressure on your part has been the hoop that 
has bound us into a Confederation. Such a step would have 
been an impossibility but for the repeal of the treaty. You had 
tapped our trade in the East and West, and had almost made the 
Canadians strangers and aUens in the eyes of the people of the 
Maritime Provinces. You forced us to become friends by repeal- 
ing the treaty. The blow was at first a heavy one, but we have 
recovered from it, and there is not one interest now in the Domi- 
nion that is not prosperous, excepting the coal trade, the pro- 
sperity of which is a matter of greater moment to your country 
than it is to ours. Independently of the heavy burdens that have 
been thrown by the coal-tax on every householder and manufac- 
turer in the Eastern States, as a mere question of freights, you 
were even more largely interested in the continuance of our coal 
trade with you than the owners of Nova Scotian coal-mines. 

** This point I need not discuss here, as it has been fully argued 
before the Council of the National Board of Trade, as well as re- 
ferred to at the dinner at Havard. 

" If ever a lying spirit was sent to mislead a nation, it was the 
evil genius that induced your Government to repeal the Eecipro- 
city Treaty. At the outbreak of your war, startling as the fact 
may appear to you, we were even more unanimously in favour of 
the preservation of the Union than you yourselves were. We 
had no political ties or party influences to warp our judgments ; 
and we were to a man on the side of the country with which we 
were closely connected, against a distinct section of your Eepublic, 
of which we knew little except through the fugitive slaves that 
sought a refuge in our country. If we knew little of the South, 
we certainly cared less for it. When the telegraph announced the 
bombardment of Fort Sumpter, our Legislature adjourned for the 
day, as if some great calamity had befallen us, and adopted a 
strong resolution of sympathy with the Eepublic. But it was not 
in words only that this feeling was evinced. Hundreds of our 
people enlisted in your army, many of whom returned maimed 
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from yonr battle-fields, or left their bones to whiten in the scenes 
of your straggles. Hundreds more would have joined your ranks, 
but they found to their amazement that they must remain at home 
to fight for the protection of their own country, not for you, but 
against you. A question of which we know nothing arose between 
England and your country, as to whether the struggle on the part 
of the South should be regarded abroad as a bona fide war. It 
proved in time to be not only a war, but also one of the greatest 
wars of modern times. To our intense indignation and surprise, 
we heard the proposal made to settle your difficulties by invading 
us. The Demon of Discord was to be appeased by sacrificing us 
as victims upon its altar. I need not say how we felt. How would 
you feel in such a case ? Having irritated a friendly people, you 
completed the work by having fortifications erected along our lines, 
not for defence, but for invasion. Then the next step was to 
sever the commercial ties that bound us to you in willing bondage. 
We were not cordial sympathisers with you, therefore the treaty 
must be repealed to punish us ; and a barrier was erected 
against us. You cut off the sources that fed the vast volume of 
your foreign trade, and then you wondered why the stream dried 
up, and why your ships were idle and your trade paralysed. The 
" Alabama " was blamed ; but the dimiDution continued at an in- 
creased rate after she was destroyed. 

" What is now to be done ? To exorcise the Evil Spirit by 
invokiug the memory of kindred ties, by forgetting and forgiving 
the faults and the failings of the past, and by renewing those bonds 
that were severed in passion, and that should be restored in calmer 
and more generous moments of reflection. A time must come when 
the dead must * bury their dead.' Surely the time has now come 
for a general forgetfulness even of wrongs." 

The following are the comments of the Boston Post : — " The more 
obvious disadvantages to- which we impulsively subjected ourselves 
by the abrogation of the Eeciprocity Treaty with Canada and the 
Provinces are set forth with much force in a communication from 
Mr. Haliburton, to be found in another column. He proceeds 
to show in a few words how, to use a well-known phrase, we 
bit off our nose to spite our face ; and demonstrates what he 
asserts so positively, that it was owing to our own commercial 
pressure on the I^ovinces that they embarked in Confederatioa, 
and that we now find them rivals in markets which were before 
wholly our own. It was not necessary to show us that, both by 
the weight of our coal-tax and the loss of our remunerative 
freights, we had needlessly relinquished profits that no one had 
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disputed our rightful possession of till then. Of course the view 
of Mr, Haliburton concerning the whole matter is from the 
other side of the line, but that ought to help us to take the 
larger and clearer one ourselves. 

" The writer presents an impressive sketch of the causes and 
progress of the alienation that was suffered to interpose between 
the United States and the Canadas, whose culmination was the 
annulment of the Eeciprocity Treaty and a fanatic proposed to 
heal our domestic feuds by joining in a crusade to wrest the 
Provinces from the British Empire. He lays too mueh stress, 
however, on the latter, for it at no time was entertained by any 
sane mind in the country. We felt certain, on our part, that 
peace and justice and neighbourly kindness would effect an ulti- 
mate union, through natural economic agencies, such as no 
measures of violence could accomplish. It is quite enough to 
know that, in the hour of passion. Congress snapped the strong 
commercial bonds that held us together, and would eventually 
have made us one, and that until the present day, under the 
shelter of the new Treaty of Washington, no opportunity has 
offered for reversing mistakes and restoring relations which should 
never have been allowed to remain so long neglected." 

Their blundering policy has been due to the fact that the Ame- 
rican Bepublic is governed not by the people, but by a monied 
aristocracy, by gigantic coal and railway companies, by wealthy 
salt speculators, and by a powerful ring that can control legisla- 
tion, even if it cannot influence elections. Much of the strong 
feeling that has been excited against England and Canada has 
been stimulated by Protectionists. The plea of starving Canadians 
into annexation was a plausible excuse for keeping up a heavy 
duty on coal and timber ; and within the past few days the first 
jnimour of the rejection of the ** Alabama " Treaty was followed by a 
patriotic cry in the United States of ** Let us punish them by 
heavy duties on British products." My friend, Mr. Atkinson, of 
Boston, one of the ablest advocates of free trade, has in his clear, 
incisive style laid bare the selfishness of American Protectionists ; 
and onlj; a few weeks ago the ruinous effect of their influence on 
American shipping was most conclusively demonstrated. A depu- 
tation of persons interested in the commerce of the Lakes protested 
against the coasting trade of the Lakes being thrown open to 
Canadian ships, because the result would be to drive American 
shipping from those inland seas. This is a startling assertion, for 
there are surely no " Alahamas '' there. The solution for this enigma 
is in the fact that American commerce has been so heavily 
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burdened by protection that American vessels cannot sail in the 
same waters with British shipping. 

, There is a great truth which Americans seem to have forgotten, 
that universal protection is but another term for universal burdens. 
"Where every man is protected, every man must contribute to pro- 
tect his neighbours. He has therefore to pay in taxes, &c., as 
much out of one pocket as he receives &om protection in the other. 
But the process is a losing one. The taxpayer and consumer have 
to pay to the uttermost farthing, but all that pay does not go to 
the Treasury, or even to the coffers of the rich monopolist. The 
cost of collecting oppressive taxes, and the amount fraudulently 
retained by an army of officials — all make up a grave percentage 
of the amount taken from the taxpayer. 

The American people at the present moment remind me of three 
Irishmen who, fifteen years ago, were by accident left at Halifax 
by the English steamer, and were compelled to travel overland 
minus their luggage. A fellow-passenger of theirs was the late 
Judge Haliburton, who condoled with one of them on their having 
no change with them. ** Faith, Judge," said one of them, who 
was a humorist, "we've got a change, such as it is; but it's no 
great shakes after all, for sure, the only change we've got is changing 
with one another." The Americans have fancied that they would 
grow rich by protection, and are beginning to find that they have 
been merely ** changing with one another," 



Discussion. 

Captain Bedford Pim said he would like to point out that one 
of the great reasons why the American shipping had so materially 
diminished was the construction of the Pacific Eailway from New 
York to San Francisco. Since that railway had been established 
the falling off in the coasting trade had been something both 
astonishing and remarkable. With respect to the Washington 
Treaty, he must say that no nation had been more innocent than 
had the English. They had, to his mind, given no offence what- 
ever, either to the Government or to the people of the United 
States. He must say, however, in the language of another speaker 
ttiat ** thimblerigging " had been practised to a great extent, and 
that the Treaty of Washington had been brought into an unex- 
ampled mess. 

Mr. LsoNABD Wbay said he thought there was one point which 
the lecturer had overlooked, and it was the enormous change that 
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had taken place in the character of shipping. The marine trade 
was now mostly carried on by iron ships and iron steamers. Now 
it was well known that the Americans could not aflford to build 
vessels of iron as cheaply as we could in England. Consequently, 
they had either not to build them at all, or else manufacture them 
under great disadvantages. To overcome this difficulty, however, 
it had been seriously proposed in the United States that their 
vessels should be built in England, and afterwards be admitted on 
the United States Begister. One thing was certain — ^that the 
Americans could not compete with us in the building of ships suit- 
able for modem times. 

Mr. Bbioos said the whole of the lecturer's address and the re- 
marks thereon convinced him more and more of the truth of the 
motto which he had placed upon his note-paper and envelopes — 
viz., "The right of universal- free trade is the first condition of 
peace." K every EngHshman and colonist would have that motto 
impressed upon each sheet of letter-paper they used, he ventured 
to say it would do more to benefit the Empire at large than all the 
talk of a thousand generations. Our legislators, when they saw that 
motto continually staring them in the face, would discontinue all 
their ** thimblerigging," and necessarily have to give way to public 
opinion. He thought it would be a wise policy on the part of the 
Canadian Government to sweep away the whole of their duties. 
They would then get their neighbours, the Americans, to do the 
same. He would say that the first nation that repealed all duties 
on every commodity would stand upon a loftier pedestal than any 
other country in the world. 

Mr. Fbeeland then thanked Mr. Haliburton for the interesting 
address to which the meeting had listened with so much pleasure, 
and adjourned the discussion in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour. 

The discussion of Mr. Haliburton* s paper was not resumed, in 
consequence of his departure from England and the close of the 
session shortly afterwards. 
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The Fourth Annual General Meeting of the Institute was held in 
the Rooms of the Institute, 16, Strand, on June 26th, 1872, 
his Grace the Duke of Manchester, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President then nominated Mr. A. R. Roche and Mr. G. 
Molineux, Scrutineers to take the ballot for the Council and other 
officers of the Institute. 

The Report of the Council for the past year was then read, as 
follows: — 

The Council have to report that the Institute has made satis- 
factory progress within the last year. 

The Financial Statement, which will be laid before the meeting, 
shows its pecuniary position to be sound. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 62 Fellows have been elected. 

The Institute having been compelled to leave the Booms in 
Suffolk Street, in consequence of a change in the proprietorship of 
the premises, the present Rooms at No. 16, Strand, have been 
temporarily taken ; but it is desirable that, as the number of 
Fellows increases, more commodious rooms should be found. 

The Council have to record their obhgations to the President 
and Council of the Society of Arts for the use of their Theatre, at 
the evening meetings of the Institute. 

The Transactions of 1870, together with part of those of 1871, 
are now ready to be issued. 

The papers read during the present session have been at once 
printed in pamphlet form, for immediate distribution ; and have in 
this manner, and also through the columns of the European Mail, 
had an extensive circulation throughout the Colonies and at home. 
They will now be collected and printed, together with the re- 
maining papers of 1871, in a uniform manner with the former 
volumes of the transactions of the Institute. 

The following are the papers that have been read during the 
current session : — 

Jan. 16th. — On Recent Propositions for the Reform of our Re- 
lations with the Colonies. By Wm. Wbstoabth, Esq. 
Feb. 19th. — On Manitoba. By F. W. Chbsson, Esq. 
March 81st.— On Capital Available for Colonial Development. 
By Hyde Clabke, Esq., LL.D. 
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April 80tii. — On the Comparative Advantages of the Par West 
of Canada and of the United States for Settle- 
ment. By W. F. Lynn, Esq. 
May 28th. — On the Natural Distribution of Coal throughout 
the British Empire. By C. W. Eddy, Esq., 
Hon. Sec. 
June 26th. — On the Dechne of American and the Growth of 
Canadian Trade, as the Eesult of United States 
Legislation. By R. G. Haliburton, Esq., of Nova 
Scotia. 
Books, maps, pamphlets, papers, and articles, for the library 
and rooms, have been received from the following Fellows- of the 
Institute and others : — The Duke of Manchester, Lord A. S. 
ChurchiU, Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., R. A, Macfie, Esq., M.P., Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart., E. Wilson, Esq., A. Hamilton, Esq., 
G. Molineux, Esq., H. E. Montgomerie, Esq., Hon. J. Hovell 
Thurlow, Captain Huyshe, Captain Butler, Captain F, Duncan, 
Captain Wyatt, Syed Ameer Ali, J. V. H. Irwin, Esq., P. P. 
LabilUere, Esq., W. F. Lynn, Esq., F. Young, Esq., W. Westgarth, 
Esq., F. W. Chesson, Esq., R. G. Haliburton, Esq., J. E. David- 
son, Esq., Wm. Dixon, Esq., A. Rivington, Esq., C. W. Eddy, Esq., 
The Agent-General for New South Wales, The Agent-General for 
Queensland, The Agent- General for New Zealand, the Canadian 
Government, the New Zealand Government, and the Ceylon Govern- 
ment. Also files of papers from Messrs. Silver, the proprietors of 
Home News and Homeward Mail, European Mail, London Colonial, 
Argus, and Australanan, Natal Mercury, Demerara Colo7iist, Nassau 
Times, Wm. Walker,Esq., G. Molineux, Esq., Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Bart., E. Wilson, Esq., the President, and the Honorary Secretary. 
The Council feel assured that the Fellows will appreciate this 
proof of the general interest felt in the welfare of the Institute. 

The following alterations of the Rules are recommended by the 
Council for adoption : — 

Cap. I. sec. 2. — Omission of the words ** political or " (in Chap- 
ter I.) 

Cap. V. sec 1. — Omission of the words ** first week," and sub- 
stitution of the word " month" (in Chapter V.) 
By order, 

(Signed) C. W. Eddy, Hon. Sec. 
It was moved by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., seconded by 
Mr. Leonard Wray, and resolved unanimously, that the report now 
read be adopted. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Mr. W. C. Sargeaunt, then read bis 

p2 
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Annual Statement of the Finances of the Institute, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Scrutineers having made their report, the President declared 
the following noblemen and gentlemen to constitute the Council 

for the ensuing year : — 

Fbesident. 
His Grace the puke of Manchester. 

VlOK-^*BB8n)BNTS. 

Hif Bojal Highness the Prince The Right Hon. Viscount Bury, 

Christian, K-G. K.C.M.G., M.P. 

His Grace the Duke of ArgyU, K.T. The Bight Hon.ChicheBterS. Fortescue, 

His Grace the Duke of Buckingham M.P. 

and Chandos. The Bight Hon. Sir Stafford H. North- 

The Bight Hon. the Earl of Gamar- cote, Bart., G.B., M.P. 

Yon. The Bight Hon. Gathome Hardy 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Granville, M.P. 

K.G. The Right Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P. 

COUNOILLOBS. 

Henry Blaine, Esq. P. J. Mouat, Esq., M.D. ^ 
The Right Hon. Lord A. S. Churchill, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, y 

Riduffd Daintree, Esq. ^ Arthur J. Otway, Esq., M.P. ^ 

Humphry W. Freeland, Esq. Alfred R. Roche, Esq. -/ 

Arbhibald Hamilton, Esq. Sir John Rose, KC.M.G. / 

Alexander MaoArthur, Esq. / Colonel Millington Synge, R.E. v 

Robert A. Maofie, Esq., M.P. -^ R. R. Torrens, Esq., M.P. ^ 

George Macleay, Esq., C.M.G. WilUam Walker, Esq., P.R.G.S. 

WUliam Maitland, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

Arthur Mills, Esq. Leonard Wray, Esq. 

Gisbome Molineux, Esq. James A. Youl, Esq. 

Hugh E. Montgomerie, Esq. Frederick Young, Esq. 

Tbustbes. 

Thomas Barinff, Esq., M.P. Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. 

Hon. George Grenfell Glyn, M.P. James Searight, Esq. 

Hozr. Tbbasxtbbb. Hon. Secbetabt. 

W. 0. Sargeaunt, Esq. C. W. Eddy, Esq. 

It was then proposed by Mr. P. Young, seconded by Mr. 
liABniLiABE, and resolved unanimously, that Cap. I., sec. 2, of the 
Rules be amended by omission of the words " political or." 

It was then proposed by Mr. H. Montgomerie, seconded by 
Mr. J. A. Youl, and resolved unanimously, that Cap. V., sec. 1, of 
the Rules be amended by the omission of the words " first week'* 
and substitution of the word ** month." 

It was then proposed by Mr. E. Jenkins, seconded by Mr. P. 
Young, and resolved unanimously that a proposition having been 
made that the Institute should undertake a conference, or series of 
Conferences, similar to that held at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
last year, this meeting recommends the proposal to the consider- 
ation of the Council, and should it be deemed advisable, empowers 
the Council to make the necessary preparations. 

A vote of thanks to the President having been proposed and 
unanimously passed, the meeting terminated. 
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The annual meeting was followed the same evening by a dinner 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, at which were present the Duke of 
Manchester ; The Agent General for New South Wales, Sir Chas. 
Cowper; The Agent General for Queensland, Mr. Daintree; The Agent 
General for South Australia, Mr. Dutton ; Mr. McArthur; Mr. Maofie, 
M.P. ; Sir John Eose ; Mr. Scholfield, of Canada ; Dr. Jenkins, of 
Montreal ; Sir Charles Nicholson, of New South Wales (formerly 
Speaker) ; Sir Donald MacLeod, of India ; G. Maoleay, Esq. ; CoL 
Jones, V.C. ; Mr. Freeland; Mr. E. T. Rogers, Consul, Egypt ; Byed 
Mahmoud, from India ; SirR. G. MacDonnell (late Governor of Hong 
Kong) ; Mr. E. Wilson ; Mr. R. G. HaUburton, of Nova Scotia ; Mr. 
Alexander Rivington ; Mr. Montgomerie, Manager of the Allan 
Line ; Mr. Charles Robb, Canada ; Hon. L. S. Huntington, 
Canada; Mr. E. Jenkins; Mr. Justice Crosby, of Demerara; Mr. 
A. R. Roche; Mr. E. S. Roche; Rev. J. W. Hill, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Mr. E. Button, from the Transvaal, South Africa; 
Colonel Milhngton Synge ; Mr. J. Smith, of Nova Scotia ; Mr. 
J. B. Saunders, of Calcutta, Proprietor of the Englishman ; Mr. 
James Rae, of Victoria; Friend of Mr. Rae; Mr. Jamieson, of 
South Australia ; Mr. Youl, of Tasmania ; Dr. Milligan, of Tas- 
mania ; Captain Duncan, R.A. ; Friend of Captain Duncan, R.A. ; 
Captain Wyatt ; Mr. Sanjo, of Japan ; Mr. P. Watson : Assistant- 
Surgeon Belmore, R.A. ; J. W. Woodgate ; J. W. Dixon ; Mr. 
Labilliere, of Victoria; Mr. Duddell; Mr. Wellings; Mr. J. V. 
Irwin, of AustraUa ; Mr. Westgarth, of Australia ; Friend of Mr. 
Westgarth, of Australia ; Friend of Mr. Westgarth, of Australia ; 
Mr. Molineux, Secretary of Canada Society ; Mr. P. Young ; Rev. 
Mr. Badenoch ; Rev. Mr. Lockton ; Rev. Mr, Stovin ; Mr. T. Quin» 
of the Gambia ; Mr. H. Blaine, of South Africa; Mr. S. V. Morgan; 
Mr. Eraser ; Mr, Wallace ; Dr. Davies ; Mr. Carton Booth ; Mr. 
Quinton ; Mx. R. White, and the Honorary Secretary. 

Affcer giving the usual loyal toasts. 

His Grace the President said he had now to propose to the 
party what he might consider the toast of the evening. It was 
many years since he first held the opinion that the Colonies, 
instead of being what some people would have them, dependent 
in a limited* sense on support from us at home, ought to be more 
closely united with us, and, in the fullest sense, integral parts 
of one great Empire. (Prolonged applause.) He never grudged them 
their ParHamentary institutions. Let them have these — ^bulwarks 
of rights and pri^eges as they were — for the management of 
their own local affairs — (hear, hear)— for it was much better that 
they should have the opportunity of holding such Parliaments, 
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that they should have a political education and become. qualified 
for legislation, and then he hoped that this pohtical education 
might, if it had not already done so, induce them to discover and 
advocate the means of union witkEngland in the government of 
the Empire. (Cheers.) He had no doubt that because he held* 
these sentiments, he, by the favour of the Fellows of this Institute, 
occupied the high position he did as its President. (Cheers.) 
When they first selected him for that position, the prospects of the 
Empire beyond the circle of the ocean round our isle, were never 
worse ; but now he thought that the Colonial Institute might take 
credit for securing for the Empire a far better position. It was i 
this week for the first time that they had heard a great statesman, ■\J 
the Under-Colonial Secretary, advocating a consolidation of the 
Empire and a representation of our Colonies. (Much cheering.) 
The Institute, then, took credit to itself that by patient and con- 
tinued advocacy of these sentiments, it had contributed to such a 
state of affairs as that just mentioned. He had himself, with many 
distinguished gentlemen present, always had the greatest sympathy 
for the Colonies and dependencies of the British Empire, whether 
it was towards that great Dependency of India — the seat of the 
oldest country of civihsation in the world ; or whether it was that 
magnificent child of the Enghsh race — ^the Dominion of Canada, 
now ranking as the third maritime power of the world ; or whether 
it was the great Australian Colonies, or the now thriving Colonies 
of South Africa, of which perhaps he knew most — ^he had, he 
would repeat, the greatest sympathies towards them, and any man 
devoid of that feeling was no patriot, and no longer entitled to 
hold the position of a statesman amongst us. (Cheers.) Happily 
for our country, we might, his Grace thought, now look forward to 
the day when England would be united with her Colonies in one 
great Empire — ^when her great policy would be guided by the wisdom 
of the Colonies as well as by the wisdom and experience of the 
United Kingdom — when our army would be composed of the 
youth, loyal youth, and not of hired soldiers, and when our navies' 
would be manned by the able-bodied young men of the whole 
British Empire. (Cheers.) Then, guarded by the wisdom and 
strengthened by the patriotism and prowess of a united Empire, 
his Grace believed that if we were compelled to go to war, our 
navies could sweep the seas and our armies over-run the world. 
(Cheers.) He begged to give " Prosperity to India and our Colo- 
nies;" and with India he would couple the name of Sir Donald 
MacLeod, K.C.B., and with the Colonies Sir Eichard MacDonnell. 
Sir Donald MacLeod expressed his opinion that India was entitled 
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to manage to a great extent its own affairs, whilst it might have 
some voice in England should the Empire become consolidated. 

Sir BiCHARD MacDonnell said, in respect to the toast he could 
speak as one who had in his travels passed from South Africa to 
the West Indies, from thence to Australia, and then to China, 
round again to North America ; and wherever he had been he found 
a deep feeling of loyalty to this country, and was sure his long 
residence in the Colonies justified him in saying that no greater 
untruth could be uttered when it was said that a severance of the 
Colonies from England would be no detriment to this country. 
He thought, with their noble President, that they might all con- 
gratulate themselves upon the fact that the day when such state- 
ments were made had passed away, and it was certain that that 
man would be a bold man who could get up in Parliament and say 
that the greatness of Britain had nothing to do with its connection 
with the Colonies. Doubtless mucli had been done to nurse pubHc 
opinion by such an institution as this, which afforded opportunity 
for persons coming from abroad meeting together, and having a 
stand-point from which they could speak and act on Colonial 
questions. One of the first things he did, on coming recently from 
China, was to enrol himself a Fellow of this Institute. In con- 
clusion, he beUeved that, politics apart, there never was a time 
when Her Majesty's subjects in the Colonies were more carefully 
attended io than at the present moment, and he believed that 
what the Colonies earnestly desired was their continued connection 
with the mother country, for no greater grief could befall them than 
a severance from their English home. (Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Mr. Huntington, in giving the next toast, said that 
they thought in Canada that in extending to fhem the benefit of 
self rule, England had conferred much upon them, and they had 
much to be grateful for ; but at the same" time, whilst they enjoyed 
the privileges conferred upon them, he trusted that it would be re- 
membered that they had the intelHgence and patriotism worthy of 
being considered British subjects, and which made it consistent in 
their eyes to expect that in England great Colonial questions would 
always be considered an important part of the statesmanship of 
the BealnL (Cheers.) He deprecated that wavering poHcy which 
had been expressed at times towards the Colonies, and he hoped 
he was not saying too much when he said that Canadians, as 
Enghshmen in a far-off land, were prepared to undertake all the 
deprivations which their position implied in regard to the develop- 
ment of the future, and that they would not shrink from their duty 
in the time of danger ; but when they were told one day that they 
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were not necessary to England's greatness, and the next, that 
England would wade knee deep in blood for them — (hear, hear) — 
or that nobody had thought of changing the existing Oolonial 
policy, it was only fair to suppose that the Oolonial mind was 
disturbed by such statements. (Hear, hear.) Canada was loyal, 
and understood the advantages of her connection with England ; 
and whatever might be the future of British possessions in North 
America, whether they were all consolidated into one Imperial 
Legislature or not, there was this to be remembered in the solution 
of the great Colonial questions of the present period, that sooner or 
later there must be a more definite Colonial policy in England. 
(Cheers.) Colonists expected the mother country to take the lead 
in the discussion of this question, and did not entertain the idea 
of its solution being left to them ; but whatever some men might 
say in England, Colonists would not ask for disintegration. 
Cheers.) They waited to see the solution of the Colonial question, 
but they were willing to wait so long as British interests thought 
it necessary for them to wait. But whilst thus waiting, they all 
hoped to labour together to accomplish that which would make 
the bonds of union stronger, that would maintain their position as 
a part of the Empire, that would give them, in the political 
position provided for them, the same material prosperity, the same 
political status, and the same relation to the Empire as if they 
were residents of the Island here at home. (Cheers.) 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., in proposing ** The President," 
said a great debt of gratitude was due to their noble Chairman, 
by whom, and the assistance of their excellent Honorary Secretary, 
it was to be beheved that they had laid the foundations of an in- 
stitution which would — as it already promised — ^be one of the first 
societies of London. They knew that the number of members was 
growing at an enormous pace, and the interest felt in the Colonies 
increasing day by day. (Hear.) There was perhaps hardly a 
family in England which had not in one way or another some 
connection with the Colonies ; and thus the Colonial Empire was 
always growing, and with it the interests of this Institute. The 
noble Chairman in allowing himself to be placed at the head of 
this Institute, recognised the great principle that the real happiness 
and greatness of England depended upon the union of the country 
with the Colonies and dependencies of India. (Cheers.) He had 
entered into the duties of his office with a heartiness and good- will 
which commanded their deepest gratitude, and it was a great honour 
to them to have a nobleman at the head of their Council who was 
oi<^o a distinguished member of the Imperial Legislature. (Cheers.) 
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His ChEtAOB, in acknowledging the toast, said Sir Charles Nichol- 
son, in his much too flattering speech, seemed to question in one 
sense what connection he (the President) had with the Colonies. 
It was certainly some time since he came of age, but that occurred 
at Colesberg near the Orange Eiver in South Africa, and the governor 
sent round for a bottle of champagne. He had to ** rough it,*' 
and appeared on the festive occasion in a monkey-jacket and 
with a pair of corduroy trousers torn across the knees. (Laughter.) 
This Httle incident would explain that his connection with the Colo- 
nies was of some standing, though diamonds were then not found in 
that part of the world. When he sold out and left the army in 1851, 
he invested jei,000 in the Canterbury Settlement, New Zealand. 
He was happy to say that his property there was now worth £14,000 
or JB15,000. But however fortunate he had been in his connection with 
the Colonies, he had been in two ways fortunate in his connection 
with this Institute. In the first place, he had had the good fortune 
to come into office with their Honorary Secretary, to whose un- 
tiring and well-directed exertions they were much indebted. Sir 
Charles Nicholson had been kind enough to associate his name 
with the interests and prosperity of the Institute, but he could 
not but feel convinced that much of that prosperity was due to 
the exertions of Mr. Eddy. In the next place, it was fortunate 
for his (the noble President's) connection with the Institute that 
pubHc feeling, if not changing, was awakening to a consideration 
of what Mr. Huntington described as the great Colonial question 
of the period. The fact was, the people of England were begin- 
ning to feel what the insignificance of the United Kingdom would 
be, and what the necessary consequence of that insignificance 
would prove, if we lost our great Colonies. (Hear, hear.) They 
were already beginning to see, in a mihtary point of view, the 
great advantage in having those magnificent harbours ^of our 
Colonies in all parts of the globe in time of war. They saw from 
Mr. Eddy's Tables, for instance, the importance the Colonies 
were to our trade, and thus were beginning more and more to ap- 
preciate the value of our Colonies to the Empire and the benefits 
which the Colonies conferred on us all. He gave ** Success to the 
Institute." (Cheers.) 

Mr. Eddy, on being called for, acknowledged the kind words 
which His Grace the President had spoken concerning him, and 
proposed " The health of the Agents-General of the Colonies." 
It was a great pleasure to him, he said, to see present the Agents- 
General of the most important Colonies, with the exception of 
Mr. Childers and of Dr. Featherstone, who wrote to say he was 
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not able to be present. He begged to mention with the teaet the 
names of Sir Charles Cowper, Mr. Dutton, Mr. Daintree, and Mr. 
Dixon. 

The toast was appropriately acknowledged by Mr. Button, the 
Agent-General for South Austraha and Mr. Daintree, Agent-General 
for Queensland. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., who was called to the chair, now 
that the Duke of Manchester had to leave, gave the " health of 
Mr. Roche," the originator of the Institute. 

Mr. Roche responded, and congratulated the Fellows of the 
Institute on the position which it had now attained. 

The Hon. Mr. Huntington gave ** The Visitors," coupled with 
the name of Syed Mahmood, of the North- Western Province of 
India. 

Syed Mahmood, who wore the Indian red fez, acknowledged the 
compliment, and expressed his great pleasure to find that his 
country, which numbered in population not tens of millions, but 
hundreds of millions, had been connected with a toast during the 
early part of the proceedings and kindly acknowledged by Sir 
Donald MacLeod. He assured those present that India was greatly 
attached to Great Britain, though, unUke the Colonies, it differed 
in race and language from England. 

Mr. Haliburton, of Nova Scotia, gave " A United Empire." 
(Ijoud cheers.) We had seen, he said some strange things within 
the past ten years, and it would almost seem that we were living 
in England' 1,500 years ago. It was a gloomy state of things 
when the great Roman empire, trembling and weakened in her old 
age, withdrew her legions and cohorts from the occupation of this 
island in order to protect tfiemselves at home. (Hear, hear.) 
Rome withdrew her soldiers from her Colonial Empire and allowed 
her eagles to retire, eagles which once flew over the greatest 
Empire that the world for some time knew. That was no example 
for England, and no man but a madman could recommend such 
a poHcy. But within the last few years we had seen the flag of 
England and her rampant lion standards withdrawn from the 
Colonies — (hear, hear): — ^from an Empire of greater extent than old 
Imperial Rome ever held; and as a Colonist with an Enghsh 
heart he would ask, <* How did they dare to do that without the 
permission of the people of England?" Time was coining when 
it would be asked, *<What is the meaning of this ?" Could we 
believe it would be possible that what had happened would have 
happened if there had not been, on the part of those who did it, 
a diminished faith in our Empire ? These things had a great effect 
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upon the people of Canada, who, when they began to advocate 
independence, did so because they felt their honour was at stake, 
and that such course was desirable rather than submission to the 
language of the officers of the Crown ; but the moment the 
Canadians found that that language was not an expression of the 
minds and hearts of the people of England — (" It was not*') — the 
Canadians gave up the independence cry, for, like Great Britain, 
Canada asked for — **A United Empire." (Cheers.) In con- 
clusion, he expressed his high approval of the objects of the In- 
stitute, which, together with the recent conference on Colonial 
questions at the Westminster Palace Hotel, had done much good ; 
and as to Colonial representation, which he said The Times wrongly 
condemned, he thought if the Colonies could not be represented in 
Parliament they could in the Cabinet. Why should there not be 
a Home Secretary for the Dominion of Canada, a Home Secre- 
tary for the Colonies of Australia, and also for South Africa and 
West Indies ? He would suggest this in order to show that the 
question might in time assume a practical form. (Cheers.) 
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